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ENGINEERING... 


A banker, more than most men, expects his money’s 
worth. Today, space is money. Especially the space you 
pay for in your new banking quarters. With building 
costs still rising, with the demand for bank services 
booming, no prudent banker can afford the extravagance 
of space that does not add to efficiency and profits. 


From more than 3,500 financial projects, Bank Building 
Corporation has developed advanced techniques of 
space engineering that utilize every square foot of new 
quarters area. Our planners and designers specialize in 
eliminating space-waste. At the same time, they build 
maximum efficiency and flexibility into both public and 
operational areas ... at minimum cost, initially and 
long-range. This practical application of specialized 
experience is another big reason why more bankers 
call in Bank Building first. 


Space engineering—assurance of new quarters profit 
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THE NIGHT © 
CASH LETTERS 


BECAME 
CRASH LETTERS 


The dunking of 70,000 checks in the 
East River plane crash started the 
biggest check mix-up in recent bank- 
ing history. It proved once again that 
no record system yet devised can 
give a bank the sure protection of 
Scarborough Cash Letter Insurance. 

During that historic mix-up, no 
bank carrying our Cash Letter In- 
surance had to charge a single cus- 
tomer for a missing check. (The policy 
reimburses the bank in full if cus- 
tomer can’t obtain a duplicate.) 

Nor did a bank have to worry 
about reconstructing the missing 
Over-the-counter checks it cashed. 
The Scarborough policy here, too, 
teimburses in full—for every check 
that can’t be reconstructed. 
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The policy begins its coverage pre- 
cisely where your Blanket Bond and 
motor carrier’s insurance leaves off. 
It covers every gap and loophole 
while your checks are being forwarded 
or reforwarded to their final destina- 


tion—after motor carrier’s delivery 


to Fed or correspondent bank. 
Scarborough’s extra broad-form 


Cash Letter policy even covers On Us 
checks which the customer claims he 
didn’t write and says were not in- 
cluded with his monthly statement. 

We have recently prepared an in- 
teresting, informative and brief folder 
on the subject. Every bank should 
have a copy. Write for yours and we 
will mail it promptly. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 
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In This Issue 
Bank Capital 


HE first instalment of a 2-part article on the bank capital question 

appears this month under the title “Why We Need a Better Market 
for Bank Stocks.” The authors are two professors: Dr. Eugene M. Lerner 
on the faculty of the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public 
Administration at New York’s City College, and Dr. Donald P. Jacobs 
of Northwestern University’s School of Business. The discussion covers 
general bank accounting and tax minimization techniques, the rate of 
return in banking compared with other businesses, earnings and dividend 
records of banks by size, earnings performance, payout record, and mar- 
keting of bank securities. 


What About Money? 


Sigman BRATTER, in “Easier Money: Real or Mirage?” notes that ‘The 
course of business in the next few months will be the chief determinant 
of money market trends.” Treasury operations and Federal Reserve policies 
are factors, too, of course. 

“Present Federal Reserve policy,” he says, “is not characterized as 
either tight or easy. Economic activity is not as strong as most observers 
expected to see in 1960. Nonetheless, business is good—good enough not 
to require a shot in the arm from the Fed. The economy not only can 
but surely will change. As soon as the Fed feels sure that it knows in 
which direction the change is occurring, it may be expected to adjust its 
policies.” 


Two-and-a-half Years 
beanie the length of time a committee has been working on a revision 


of the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion—the first major operation performed on that important document 
in 40 years. 

Now the bankers have finished their jobs and the resulting numerous 
changes will be recommended for adoption by the membership at the 
New York convention, Sept. 18-21. The proposed amendments appear 
in this issue of BANKING, side by side with the present provisions, so 
comparison is easy. 


Next Month 


finer September BANKING will be the Annual Report and Outlook Issue, 
which annually precedes the convention of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. You'll find it “bigger and better than ever,” of course; and 
it will include “Exhibits in Print,” a special section substituting for the 
familiar equipment and services displays which will be omitted from 
the New York convention because of a space shortage. 


COMPETITION FOR SAVINGS 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Despite the much smaller dollar in- 
crease in commercial banks’ savings .ac- 
counts in 1960’s first quarter, the total 
held in commercial banks ($63,100,- 
000,000) still topped the amounts held 
in any other form of savings shown in 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN 
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MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS: 


the chart except life insurance reserves 
($92,700,000,000). However, at present 
growth rates the gap between commer- 
cial banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions ($56,019,000,000) will be closed 


in just a few more quarters 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


The Rails’ Alternatives 


AILROAD securities, for many 
years, have been an important 
part of investment portfolios, 

administered by banks or otherwise. 
Railroad administration and finance 
goes beyond private ownership and 
management. It is a question of 
national importance. 

There are trailer trucks and air- 
planes, to be sure, but the movement 
of heavy freight, such as coal, steel 
in various forms, and agricultural 
products is mainly a railroad prob- 
lem. In other words, the railroads 
are essential despite the many other 
modes of transportation. 

Railroads are not quite as essen- 
tial today, however, as they were in 
the days before the automobile, 
when the horse-drawn buggy could 
not compete with the iron horse. The 
pattern has changed. Passengers 
now travel by other means of trans- 
portation, and railroad passenger 
traffic, as a whole, has become un- 
profitable. 

The alternatives facing the rails 
today are Government subsidy or 
mergers. There is need for elimi- 
nating, through mergers, such com- 
peting routes as the Broadway 
Limited of Pennsylvania Railroad 
and/or the Twentieth Century 
Limited of New York Central. 

Government subsidy, eventually, 
must lead to the nationalization of 
the railroad industry. Mergers 
could prevent it. At the present time, 
there is an open war between New 
York Central and Chesapeake & Ohio 
over the acquisition of Baltimore & 
Ohio. There are many other merger 
offers in the air. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has finally 
come to recognize that mergers are 
in the best interest of both the in- 
dustry and the public because they 
cut sosts and increase efficiency. 

There are embittered commuters 
in all parts of the country, and there 
are embittered railroad manage- 
ments who hate commuters because 
they are losing money on them. Yet, 
the population flight from the cities 


4 


to the suburbs continues, and the 
railroads have to bear the burden of 
this daily traffic despite the auto- 
mobile and the increasing helicopter 
service. What makes it worse is 
that the railroads, like the utilities, 
have “peak-load problems.” People 
leave in the morning and come home 
at night. In between, there is very 
little passenger business except for 
shopping wives and long distance 
operations. Yet, the rails have to 
maintain a stand-by capacity in 
manpower and equipment every day, 
which costs money. 

The rails still constitute attrac- 
tive investment opportunities — se- 
lectively. The economy is changing. 
There are railroad companies which 
make more money on their real 


estate holdings than on their traffic 
operations. They are, to a large ex- 
tent, investment companies and 
should be recognized as such. Land 
holdings of the western roads are, 
of course, much more valuable than 
are those in the East because they 
contain oil and minerals which the 
roads acquired in their original 
rights-of-way. 

The biggest problem is among the 
eastern roads. A solution will be 
found one way or another. But, as 
stated before, there are only two 
alternatives—Government subsidies 
which would lead to nationalization, 
eventually, or mergers which would 
make for greater efficiency. In the 
meantime, don’t sell good railroad 
stocks short. 


The Plastics Industry 


very few industries which de- 

pend exclusively on one product 
and one skill for the final article. 
Today many industries employ a 
multitude of sciences such as min- 
erology, physics, chemistry, and so 
on. A typical example is the plastics 
industry. 

The acceptance of plastics has 
been growing steadily with improve- 
ment of the product. About 75% 
of the 400,000,000 containers used 
by detergent manufacturers alone 
will be plastic containers. 

Said William Naden, executive 
vice-president of Humble Oil and 
Refining Company, “The plastics in- 
dustry appears to us to offer al- 
most unlimited markets in the years 
ahead.” That is an important con- 
sideration for the investment mar- 
kets. The current over-production 
of oil is likely to lead to an increas- 
ing conversion of petroleum into 
plastics as demand and markets in- 
crease. 

There are about 30 different kinds 
of plastics. About 5,000 firms, most 


* THIS day and age, there are 


of them privately owned, are en- 
gaged in fabricating and processing. 
Plastics are sold in powder form, as 
granules, pellets, flakes, or liquid. 

Oil companies,: natural gas pro- 
ducers, and others concerned with 
hydrocarbons have a part in the 
business. 

There are also more than 200 
resin-producers. 

Top flight American companies 
are in the plastics roster such as 
Monsanto, Dow Chemical, du Pont, 
Allied, Union Carbide, American 
Cyanamid, and Rohm and Haas. 
There are also such other organiza- 
tions as Borden, Celanese, Eastman, 
Grace, Koppers, National Distillers, 
Pittsburgh Plate, and Glidden. 

Many users of plastics have set up 
their own molding operations. Gen- 
eral Electric, St. Regis Paper, and 
Western Electric, for example, pro- 
duce large quantities of plastics for 
their own consumption. Also en- 
gaged in the plastic field are such 
concerns — incongruous as it may 
seem —as Studebaker-Packard, Re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 
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Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 225 
JUNE 30, 1960 1950 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . $ 97,846,977.59 36,1954) 


Other Bonds . « « $ 

Loans (Federally insured or Guaranteed) 

Other Loans (Less Reserve for Possible Loan Losses) . 302,126,734.94 17) 6 +) SO o) 000 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . . . . 3,797,400.86 

Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures . . . . . . 14,066,047.96 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
$ 
$575,001,279.54 _} up +0, 800,000 
Provisions for Taxes, Interest, etc... . . . . . 5,814,494.82 
9,400,242.10 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (2,239,813 shares) . $ 11,199,065.00 
Surplus. .  29,800,935.00 
Undivided Profits . 6,508, 139.58 $ 
Total Liabilities . . . . . . . . =. $640,944,904.04 


PRESIDENT 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL “ 


whine in wo” 64 OFFICES 


CORPORATION 
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IBMers go to Rutgers 


... GETTING A HIGHER EDUCATION TO GIVE 
YOU A HIGHER GRADE OF BANKING SERVICE 


This, too, is Balanced Data Processing—the Advanced Industry 
School of Banking, newly established joint project of IBM and 
Rutgers University. Here the IBM financial representative gets 
intensive training in the theories and practice of banking 
through graduate-type seminars conducted by some of the 
nation’s leading financial experts. He receives an added di- 
mension to the education he has already received from IBM’s 
own extensive facilities, covering all phases of bank operation. 


In addition to the highly trained services of |BM’s financial 
representatives, Balanced Data Processing also offers you: 
cost-free education for your executives and operating person- 
nel... systems design that’s tailored to your needs... services 
to assure you of peak machine performance...a programmed 
applications library . . . simulation techniques to develop 
scientific bank management . . .‘‘do-it-yourself’’ financial 
Datacenters . . . magnetic character printing and evaluation. 


Services of this type are a vital part of the IBM concept of 
Balanced Data Processing—a total organizational effort to help 
you realize the fullest possible profit from your data process- 
ing investment. For more information about any of IBM’s 
systems and services, call your local financial representative. 


IBM 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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MAKE SURE 
YOU TOUCH 
ALL THE 
BASES 


With ALLISON PAYMENT BOOKS, 
you are certain you are headed in 
the right direction and not over- 
looking important advantages and 
savings. 


Collections are better. 


Service is faster. 


Mail payments are easier to 
make. 


Posting takes less time. 


You are in the big league and it’s a 
homer every time up with Allison 
Payment Books. 


FREE 


Information Booklet 
and Samples 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P. 0. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send the complete score showing how 
Allison Payment Books increase the lead of 
income over expenses. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City and State__ 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


public Pictures, Rexall Drug, Philip 
Morris, and General American 
Transportation. 

In addition, there is a host of rela- 
tively small publicly owned com- 
panies. Their annual sales run up 
to $7,000,000. Their markets have 
been very good recently and they 
are likely to remain so. They are 
producers of toys, fiber-glass, and 
custom-molded items as well as dec- 
orative laminates. There is a great 
surge for plastics and the competi- 
tive situation is not bad. 

In 1959 total plastics’ output 
amounted to 5.6-billion pounds with 
a value of more than $3-billion. It 
was less than 1-billion pounds in 


1947. The primary boost for the 
industry is the continual develop. 
ment of new plastics serving dif- 
ferent purposes. 

The plastic industry had a slow 
development. In 1868 James Hyatt 
discovered that celluloid, or cellu. 
lose nitrate, could produce as good 
a billiard ball as one made of ivory, 
Shortly before the beginning of 
World War II production had reach- 
ed only 130,000,000 pounds. It has 
been climbing ever since and it is 
likely to continue to do so from here 
on in. As the product becomes bet- 
ter and stronger, plastics are giving 
severe competition to steel and other 
metals. 


Frozen Food Outlook 


BOUT 1,600 packers last year sold 
frozen foods to the tune of 6- 
billion pounds. This amount of food 
had a value of more than $2-billion. 
As a practice, Americans eat three 
times a day. The population is in- 
creasing steadily and in the days 
and years to come more people will 
eat three times a day. 

All this adds up to good prospects 
for the frozen food business for a 
number of reasons. Frozen foods 
have reduced sharply the number of 
ptomaine poisonings. If properly 
kept, frozen foods are as good in 
the tropics as they are in the arctic 
and antarctic. Old-timers, however, 


still suggest that fresh meat and 
fresh vegetables are superior to the 
frozen variety. 

As in other fields of endeavor, 
there are several schools of thought. 
Amidst all the discussion, frozen 
foods have become “big business.” 
So far this year, sales of frozen food 
are running just about 5% ahead of 
the same period of 1959. Estimates 
are that by 1970 the volume of 
frozen food sales will be twice what 
it is today. 

It may be interesting to note that 
seafood accounted for 10% of the 
sales last year; poultry and meats 
for 18%, and frozen vegetables for 


. “My wife says she’ll leave me if I don’t get a raise, so how 
about it, Knucklehead?” 
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22%. Pre-cooked dinners seem to be 
the largest selling item. They ac- 
counted for 30% of all sales, and 
juice concentrates made up the re- 
maining 20%. At first, consumers 
did not know whether or not they 
wanted or needed the new product. 

Today, there are frozen baby foods 
on the market—the best proof of 
acceptance. They can be stored for 
a month outside a freezer. A mother 
may simply pour crystals into a dish, 
add water, and stir. General Foods 
is pioneering in this field. 


Other Giants in the Field 

Other industrial giants are now 
similarly engaged. They include 
Lever Brothers, of soap fame; Sea- 
man, wholesale grocers; and Mont- 
gomery Ward, the mail order house. 
Meat packers have invaded the field, 
too. Included in the latter group are 
Armour and Swift. 

Then there are such other firms 
as Schrafft’s; Stouffer; Pet Milk; 
Carnation Milk; Pepperidge Farm; 
Dole Co.; Libby, McNeill & Libby; 
Continental Baking Co.; Campbell 
Soup; Booth Fisheries; and Minute 
Maid Corp. The Birds Eye division 
of General Foods is by far the big- 
gest factor in the frozen food in- 
dustry. 

Processors of prepared meals have 


Interested 
in 

doing 
business 
in 
Canada? 


If so, you will find concise, helpful 
information in the completely 
revised new edition of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 
Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 

You can obtain your free copy of 
this BNS booklet by filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


been doing very well, indeed. Con- 
centrate processors have not been 
so fortunate. They were affected by 
the Florida orange drought result- 
ing from successive and unusual pe- 
riods of frost. 

The frozen food industry is now 
just about 30 years old. Like any 
other line of endeavor, it has had 
its ups and downs. But, essentially, 
frozen foods have caught the con- 
sumer market because of the sim- 
plicity of serving a meal. This is 
important when several members of 
the family work and there is little 
time left between returning home 
and dinner time. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 


Supermarket Brands 

Supermarket chains in the recent 
past have been offering their own: 
brands of frozen foods. The A. & P. 
alone last year sold 30% of the en- 
tire vegetable pack. As the indus- 
try has been growing greater effi- 
ciency developed. While food prices 
have risen about 18% in the last 
eight years, frozen food prices have 
dropped about 15%. From an in- 
vestor’s viewpoint, the frozen food 
industry has a good future. H.E.D. 


| 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: 
Board of Trade Bldg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Strength Continues ... Cost of Treasury Bills Declines... + 
Success of Advance Refunding . . . Treasury Sells $5-Billion in 


Bills . 


ENERALLY speaking, business 
developments in recent weeks 
have failed to give much evi- 

dence of any improvement. Favor- 
able and unfavorable factors have 
seemed to balance each other. 

Economic forecasters disagree 
concerning the prospect for the bal- 
ance of the year. Some are opti- 
mistic, others not so sure. For the 
moment it would look as though no 
pronounced change in business vol- 
ume one way or the other is likely. 

However, employment figures re- 
main at a high level, while personal 
disposable income continues to in- 
crease, and consumption shows no 
evidence of slackening. Neither a 
boom nor a bust is currently in 
prospect. It looks as though there 
could be a period of stabilization at 
about the present levels of business 
activity. 

Should this be the case, the mar- 
ket for fixed income securities might 
continue to show some moderate 
further improvement, following a 


. . Debt Reduction . 
Bank Loans Stay Up . . 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


lessening of pressure from the con- 
tinued sale of securities by banks; 
funds for investment could be avail- 
able as a result of the reduction in 
the debt. 


Market Strength 


Comparison of recent stock prices 
with those on June 1 shows that 
strength has been general through- 
out the entire list, markedly so in 
the up-to-5-year maturity range, 
where sharp changes in yields re- 
sulted. 

Pricewise, the longer-term issues 
have risen about the same amount, 
with a few issues up over two points. 

Market conditions have continued 
about the same for several weeks. 
Offerings have beenscarce. Activity 
has not been very great except for 
the shorter-term issues. Buy orders 
could not be filled without price 
mark-ups. 

It may be that the easing of credit 
conditions, touched off by the lower- 
ing of reserve requirements in May, 


Outlook 


Tae present outlook seems to predict continuance of business volume 
at about the present level, which is still high—and, therefore, main- 
tenance of the current demand for bank loans. 

In the last six months some funds became available for investment 
as a result of the reduction in the gross debt, but this is not likely to 
be possible in the current 6-month period. 

The factors which have recently been favorable to the market for 
fixed income securities may now have been pretty well discounted by 


the rise in their prices. 


The monetary authorities are quite clearly pursuing a policy of 
watchful waiting, prepared to move either in the direction of credit 
restriction or further credit ease, depending on the movement of busi- 


ness volume either up or down. 


For the moment a sidewise movement of prices seems to be in 
prospect, with a continuance of the preference for the earlier matur- 


ing issues. 
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. . Federal Reserve Stands Pat... 
. Outlook 


has now been pretty weil discounted, 
There seems no reason for the mone- 
tary authorities to make credit any 
easier or, for the moment, any 
tighter. A sidewise movement of 
prices would seem to be in prospect. 


Cost of Treasury 
Bills Declines 


There was quite a sharp decline in 
the cost of Treasury bills during 
June, as the table of weekly offer- 
ings indicates. (See page 13.) 

The rise in the cost in mid-month 
reflected the slight tightening of 
money conditions over the tax pay- 
ment date on June 15, but it was less 
than had been anticipated. The gen- 
erally lower interest cost to the U. §. 
Treasury resulted from increased de- 
mand, as more funds were available 
because of the payment of the $4- 
billion of tax anticipation bills on 
March 22, as well as some attrition 
in the Treasury refunding opera- 
tions; also, there was no let-up in 
the demand for bills from other than 
banking sources. There was, ac- 
tually, a decline of nearly 34% in 
the yield from the longest bills. All 
the issues to September 15, 1930, 
yielded less than 2% and all the rest 
under 3%. It is hardly likely that 
the yields will decline much further, 
and it is probable that they will 
register some increase. 


, Success of 


Advance Refunding 


The result of the advance refund- 
ing of part of the $11,177,000,000 of 
214% bonds November 15, 1961, by 
the offer of 334% notes May 15, 
1964, and 37%,% bonds May 15, 1968, 
was better than expected. A strong 
market during the last couple of 
days in which subscriptions were 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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HERE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW 


“TURPIN, MR. & MRS. GEORGE B. 


Mr. and Mrs. George B. Turpin 
28 Mill Road 
Westboro, Massachusetts 


The Elliott System easily keeps 
your mailing list up to the minute 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC IS CONSTANTLY ON of-date mailing list is a dead weight, useless, wasteful. 
THE MOVE, and the flexible Elliott Addressing The featherlight Elliott stencil can be made on an 
System keeps right in step. Flexibility is essential to ordinary typewriter by anybody — economical to 
everybody who uses the United States mails to keep make, economical thereafter in operation. 


in touch with clients, customers, or patients —an out- 


And there’s an Elliott Addressing System for 


every size mailing list, from hundreds to millions 


designed to address mailing pieces from small size 
be" calling cards to mammoth broadsides. 


000,000 Americans moved last year. The Elliott Addressing 


Elliott Addressing Machine Company 
stem easily keeps pace with your ever-changing mailing lists. 


143 Albany St., Dept. B-80, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me information about the cost-saving 
Elliott Addressing System suited to my size mailing list, 
which is. 


Company. 


GHTWEIGHT — whole TYPEWRITEABLE — anyone MAXIMUM SELECTIVITY: 
“y of 125 stencils whocanrunatypewriter Elliott can automatically 
tighs only 8 ounces. can make stencils. address your special 

classifications, eliminate 


all other names. 
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BANCO POPULAR DE PUERTO RICO 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Bonds and Investments: 
United States Government Obligations. .$22,719,454.69 
Obligations of the Government of Puerto 
Rico and its dependencies 
Loans Guaranteed by Government of the 
United States 14,402,358.53 62,329,020.62 


Loans and Discounts 65,260,431.29 
Buildings, Furniture and Equipment 2,690,051.44 
Other Resources 1,278,953.83 


$151,649,403.31 


$ 20,090,946.13 


25,207,207.40 


Deposits 

Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves: Taxes, Interests, Contingencies 
Dividends Payable July 1, 1960 


762,005.57 10,762,005.57 


5,371,797.71 
75,000.00 


$151,649,403.31 


Letters of Credit in process $802,629.52. 
Securities carried at $27,184,249.63 are pledged to secure public funds 
and trust deposits as required by law. 


A NEW IDEA 


For Your Bank. Advertising 


Send for FREE Sample of 
New Home Calendar With 
BUILT-IN SAVINGS BANK 


Only home calendar with exclusive 
built-in savings bank. 

Ideal promotion for savings accounts,’ 
instalment loans, Christmas clubs. 


FIRST STATS 


Get the Thrttt Habit — 


Loose-leaf construction, 12 remov- 
able calendar coin pockets. 


Use your building picture or one of 
our scenic color prints. 


Handy pencil attached in plastic clip. 
Many other features. 


Whole year of double duty as calen- 
dar and bank — appreciated and 
Promotes business every day for your 
bank. 


No other bank advertising offers so 
much for so long at such little cost. 


BROWN & 
BIGELOW 


A DIVISION OF STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION e ST. PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


WRITE DEPT. A48 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


open for outstanding issues in the 4. 
and 5-year maturity range made the 
334% note issue attractive on a com. 
parative basis. This resulted in sub. 
scriptions for over $4.5-billion ang 
the issue of $3,895,000,000, as 85% 
of subscriptions of over $25,000 
were allotted. 

Once again it was clear that 
hardly anyone wanted longer bonds, 
as only $321,000,000 of the 3%% 
bonds were taken, proving the point 
which the Treasury continues to 
make—that they cannot sell longer 
bonds until Congress permits their 
sale at more than 444%. 

However, the good demand for the 
334 % notes leaves only about 6.9-bil- 
lion of the 244% bonds November 
15, 1961, outstanding, and the Trea- 
sury expressed satisfaction with the 
result. 


Treasury Sells 
$5-billion in Bills ; 

On June 30 the Treasury an- 
nounced that it would sell $5-billion 
in bills for cash. Of this amount, 
$3.5-billion would be tax anticipa- 
tion bills due on March 22, 1961, and 
usable at par and accrued interest 
to maturity on March 15 in payment 
of taxes. These were open for sub- 
scription on July 6. On July 12, 
$1.5-billion of 1-year bills due July 
15 were subscribed for. 

Because the tax anticipation bills 
could be paid for by credit to Trea- 
sury tax and loan accounts, the 
banks were heavy subscribers; it 
was felt that these new deposits 
would remain in the banks some- 
what longer than usual. The bid- 
ding for this issue resulted in an 
average cost to the Treasury of only 
2.823%. Ordinarily the banks sell 
bills in the market over the weeks 
following the subscription, and it 
was expected that other investors 
would be able to acquire the bills at 
a possible rate of 2.90% or more. 

The 1-year bills, not having the 
tax and loan account privilege, were 
expected to be taken at between 
2.90% and 3%. 

This offer produced only $500,- 
000,000 of new cash, as the $1.5-bil- 
lion of the new 1-year bills simply 
replaced a like amount of bills ma- 
turing on July 14. 


Debt Reduction 


In the first six months of 1960 the 
total of marketable and non-market- 
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Weekly Treasury Bill Offerings in June 


8 months 
Average 
cost 
2.292% 
2.613% 
2.399% 
2.306% 
2.40% 


Offered 

on Amount 
June 8 $1.2-billion 
June 15 $1.2-billion 
June 22 $1.1-billion 
June 29 $1-billion 
Average for period 
Average for 


previous period 3.29% 


6 months 
Average 
cost 
2.497% 
2.877% 
2.806% 
2.805% 
2.75% 


Yield 
spread 
-20% 
40% 
50% 


Amount 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 
$500,000,000 


3.55% 


able debt was reduced about $5.5- 
billion. This resulted from a decline 
in the amount of outstanding bills 
of about $9.5-billion and attrition of 
about $1-billion in the February and 
May refunding operations. These de- 
clines were partially offset by about 
$5-billion of new issues. This de- 
cline compares with an increase of 
nearly $2-billion in the debt for the 
first half of 1959. 

In the second half of 1959 there 
was an increase in the debt of about 
$7.25-billion. This year increased 
tax revenues and the prospect for 
surplus in the budget for fiscal 
1960/61 may result in holding the 
increase in the debt for the current 
six months to considerably less than 
last year. 

Moreover, for the full 1959/60 
fiscal year the net deposits of the 
Treasury exceeded withdrawals by 
$1,383,000,000 and the general fund 
of the Treasury had risen to $8,404,- 
000,000, which was about $2.5-bil- 
lion more than on June 30, 1959. 

For the full fiscal year the gross 
debt subject to limitations rose 
slightly over $2-billion of the 1960 
fiscal year surplus of $1,068,101,353, 
President Eisenhower said it reaf- 
firms “that the United States intends 
to run its financial affairs on a sound 
basis.”’ 


“If my husband only had the confidence 
in me that you have!” 


August 1960 


Fed Stands Pat 


There was no real change in the 
attitude of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities toward credit conditions 
during June. 

They did increase their portfolio 
of Government securities by $183,- 
000,000 from June 1 to 29, but this 
was $40,000,000 less than the in- 
crease in May. 

However, the member banks’ posi- 
tion was aided by a rather high 
average for the month of nearly 
$1.5-billion in the float, and they 
were able to report an average of 
about $46,000,000 of positive re- 
serves. Changes in the gold stock 
and in money in circulation were 
minor. 

It was noteworthy that, at times 
during the month, Federal funds 
changed hands at as low as 14%. 

Nevertheless there was no change 
in the bank rate for prime loans, 
which remained at 5%. It will prob- 
ably stay there until there is a 
change in the ratio of bank loans to 
deposits, which is now about 55%, 
and higher in some cases. 

Actually the money supply has 
been decreasing this year as the 
banks have been selling bonds to 
“others” to enable them to continue 
to meet the demand for loans with- 
out resorting to the rediscount win- 
dow at the Federal Reserve banks. 
From December 31, 1959, to May 31, 
1960, all member banks increased 
their total of loans by slightly over 
$2-billion, while in this same period 
a negative reserve position of De- 
cember 31 was nearly eliminated. 

However, the banks have not yet 
been able to stop selling invest- 
ments, as the demand for loans has 
not let up. If this continues the re- 
appearance of negative reserves 
would not be surprising unless the 
Federal Reserve authorities act to 
increase the supply of credit. 


agnetic 


ecognition 


CREATE ACCEPTANCE FOR M.I.C.R. 
WITH THIS ADVERTISING PROGRAM. 


@ NEWSPAPER AD e DIRECT MAIL FOLDER 
@ PUBLICITY @e COUNTER DISPLAYS 
@ EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


An individualized advertising pro- 
gram designed to introduce M.I.C.R. to 
your customers, community, and staff. 


Write for details 


ATLAS 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
REgent 4-1200 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HERE was no decisive tone in 
[ie stock market, and the gen- 
eral conclusion is that there 

will be “no boom and bust’’ between 
now and the end of the year. 
Strangely enough, Premier Fidel 
Castro’s seizure of United States 
property in Cuba had relatively lit- 
tle effect in the investment markets. 

Involved in Cuba are about 100 
American companies with about 
4,000,000 shareholders. They consti- 
tute the bulk of the $861,000,000 
American-owned property on the 
island. None of these companies 
has received any compensation for 
seized property, and offers for par- 
tial compensation in bonds have 
been far from reasonable or just. 

There may be severe losses. Tex- 
aco declared its claim against the 
Cuban government will approximate 
$50,000,000. In addition, there are 
such companies as Westinghouse 
and International Tel. & Tel. 

Quoting from a declaration 
adopted by the convention of the 
last National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil gathering, “the right of a sov- 
ereign government, under the 
principle of eminent domain, to ex- 
propriate private property for well- 
recognized public purposes is gen- 
erally accepted in cases where such 
action is not in violation of specific 
treaty or contractual obligations. 
But this right is coupled with the 
reciprocal obligation to pay full and 
just compensation at the time of 
taking.”” This is the situation with 
Cuban investments at the present 
time. 


The Municipal Bond Market 
There are several types of interest 


rate cycles in municipals. One is 
the long cycle, which may last 10 
years or more. The most recent 
trends in this cycle were the down- 
ward movements from 1934 to 1946 
and the gain in interest rates to the 
present, owing to the over-all invest- 
ment climate. 

Then, there are the intermediate 
periods, which are more sensitive to 
money rates and monetary policy. 
Lastly, there is the short 12- to 15- 
week cycle which produces changes 
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in the supply and demand position 
for money which may or may not 
be seasonal in nature. 

In the first half of the year, there 
have been 60 leading managing un- 
derwriters of municipal issues. Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A. was the lead- 
ing manager of municipal issues, 
and Halsey, Stuart & Co. was the 
leading manager of revenue obli- 
gations. 

The growth of the Far West, 
which has been an outstanding fea- 
ture of the past decade, was em- 
phasized in a new quarterly break- 
down by states of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 
During the first quarter of 1960, 
California was the leading issuer of 
$363,000,000 in bonds sold. That 
state was followed by New York 
with $258,000,000, Ohio with $113,- 
000,000, and Texas with $106,000,- 
000. 


The Stock Market 


The first half year of the stock 
market ended without fanfare. In 
the first six months of 1960, the 
stock market has been boosted by 
the end of the steel strike and by 
the desire of manufacturers to re- 
build their inventories. This has 
been completed. 

The present behavior of the stock 
market, in fact, says what many ex- 
perts are saying. The economy is 
on an even keel. There is very little 
chance of a wild summer rally, as 
has occurred in the past, even 
though statistics are heavily in 
favor of such a move. 

There are many plus and minus 
signs which are difficult to interpret. 
The automotive industry is not do- 
ing so well and production is being 
curtailed both in steel and in the 
automobile industries. 

The stock market and the U. S. 
economy is upheld and influenced by 
many factors. Retail sales are at 
a five months’ high. In the first five 
months of the year, they reached a 
total of $87,200,000,000 on an an- 
nual basis; this was 3.2% higher 
than in 1959. 

There was a marked rise in family 
incomes and in savings deposits. 


Bank trust officers and stock brokers 
were staggered by the announce- 
ment that one half of the nation’s 
families had an income of $5,417 
or more. This is a new high and a 
very significant factor in the invest- 
ment markets. 


Savings Up 

The investment markets were also 
helped indirectly by an increase in 
savings. Without savings there is 
no investment. In May, savings 
bank deposits rose $58,000,000 to 
$35.2-billion. This gain compared 
with a loss of savings in April of 
$95,000,000. 

There are many cross-currents at 
this time. There are many bills in 
the legislative hoppers to spend 
money, and the investment markets 
do not like it. Institutional and pri- 
vate investors have not been as 
eager as they were before to buy 
“bargains.” 

Indecision has characterized the 
investment market for some time. 
Both the Senate and the House Fi- 
nance Committees have held hear- 
ings on tax reform. Granted that 
nothing will be done in a Presiden- 
tial election year, the time for ac- 
tion is 1961. 

At times, municipal bonds were 
strong and active in trading, but 
mixed opinions about the economy 
influenced the investment markets. 
People switched from bonds _ into 
stocks, and there has been an atmos- 
phere of caution all around. 

New issues moved briskly and 
there was a lot of confidence in the 
market in recent weeks. This was 
justified for many reasons. Munic- 
ipal bonds were active and strong. 

Demand has been steady enough 
to sustain the price level and every- 
body seems fairly happy. A boost 
to the Federal Reserve System 
which will help the investment mar- 
kets was given by Senator A. Willis 
Robertson, chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
He congratulated the Federal Re- 
serve for promoting growth without 
inflation at The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in New Jersey. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


at the close of busines 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations 


Public Housing Authority Obligations 
(Fully Guaranteed ) é 


State, County and Municipal —n 
Other Bonds 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts 

Commodity Loans 

Income Accrued 
Letters of Credit and 
Banking House and Equipment . 
Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 

Surplus Fund . 

Undivided Profits 2 

Reserved for Contingencies . 

Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 

Deferred Income 

Letters of Credit and Sieabenens 

Bonds Sold Under Repurchase Agr a 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual 
Banks 
U. S. Government . 


...@ Firstman will be there soon! 
Officers of the First in Dallas maintain close 
personal contact with their correspondent 
bank customers. Regular visits allow Firstmen 
to deliver a broad range of assistance. . 


new and better service ideas, 


FIRST NATIONAL 
85th year of BANK IN DALLAS 


dependable service 


IN DALLAS 


s June 80, 


. develop 


1960 


$104,307,221.58 
5,139,764.56 
29,995,156.72 


$ 26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 
7,656,378.04 


$513,162,552.58 
191,435,423.78 
23,554,999.25 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1960 


$228,430,823.44 


139,442,142.86 
2,921,900.00 
1,800,000.00 
441,478,790.76 
2,428,903.49 
3,758,793.89 
2,915,713.64 
8,077,223.69 
630,184.90 


$831,884,476.67 


$ 67,656,378.04 
9,547,830.83 
5,370,574.19 
2,966,004.36 
2,915,713.64 
15,275,000.00 


_728,152,975.61 
$831,884,476.67 
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DIRECTORS 
CLAUDE G. ADAMS 


Vice President, Braniff International Airways 
HARRY BASS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Harry Bass Drilling Company, Inc. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, 
ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 
CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairman of the Board, 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
HANS C. GLITSCH 


President, Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc. 


R. A. GOODSON 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
Texas Area 


Attorneys 


S. J. HAY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Great National Life Insurance Company 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 


Chairman of the Board, 
Higginbotham-Bailey Company 


ERNEST HUNDAHL 


Manager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance Company and 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 


Southwestern Manager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Vice Chairman of the Board 


EUGENE McELVANEY 


Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, 
Robert E. McKee General Contractor, Ine. 
A. D. MARTIN 
President, 
Central Engineering & Supply Company 
HARRY S. MOSS 
Independent Oil Operator 


J. B. O'HARA 
Chairman of the Board, Dr Pepper Company 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higginbotham-Pearlstone Hardware Company 
N. P. POWELL 


Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 


E. E. SHELTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Dallas Federal Savings & Loan Association 


ROBERT H. STEWART Ill 


President 


JACK C. VAUGHN 


President, Spartan Drilling Company, Inc 
and Spartan National Life Insurance Company 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 


President, Southwestern Life Insurance Company 


BEN H. WOOTEN 
Chairman of the Board 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 


President, American Liberty Oil Company 
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HEATING and COOLING | 
KITCHEN and LAUNDRY / 


Read why builders are 


From coast to coast, builders, like the four 
shown here, are discovering exciting new 
salesallurein Medallion Homesequipped 
by General Electric. Here’s what makes 
a Medallion Home: 1. At least four 
major electric appliances; 2. Eye-saving 
lighting properly located throughout the 


home; 3. Full housepower with wiring 
planned for all present and future elec- 
trical needs; 4. And in addition, Gold 
Medallion Homes have electric heating, 
You'll find this foursome adds up to the 
biggest selling combination since plumb- 
ing moved indoors. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“Naturally a home like the Steiningers” 
is easier to sell,’ says John D. Town- 
shend, the builder of the Don Steiningers” 
house shown here. ‘‘Down here, air con- 
ditioning is a must. But when you take 
a home like this one, with its Weather- 
tron heat pump, you’ve got a natural. 
People go for a one unit heating-cooling 
system like the General Electric Weath- 
ertron.”” Mr. Townshend has found that 
a Gold Medallion Home simplifies fi- 
nancing, too. ““Because they know it 
isn’t about to go out of style, bankers 
are favorably impressed by these homes.” 


ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND 


“‘Women just can’t resist a house with a 
kitchen like this one,” says Kalman 
Klein, builder of more than 7000 Long 
Island homes. He has found the highest 
public response to General Electric 
products. “And once they’ve moved in, 
people like Mrs. Simon (shown with her 
daughter) appreciate the dependability’ 
of General Electric equipment. That’s: 
why we started using General Electric 
appliances,”’ he says, ‘“‘and believe me, 
that’s why we’ve stayed with them. 
People just naturally want a name they 
know and trust.” 
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building Medallion Homes everywhere 


That Lewis Meyers, who began to use General 
Electric equipment more than six years 
ago, explains why he continues to build 
General Electric equipped homes: “It 
couldn’t be simpler,” he says. “I stay 
with them because they’re up to date, 
because they have the best service and 
because my customers like their reli- 
ability.”” Theliving room of Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Weber shown here is part of a 
model home built by Mr. Meyers to 
illustrate light for living. ‘It was so 
successful,’’ he says, “I’m starting an- 
other model home next week.” 


DELMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


The warm comfort of General Electric 
ceiling heat is illustrated here by the 
family of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Ardisson. 
Louis Meneghin, who built the Ardis- 
sons’ Gold Medallion Home almost two 
years ago is presently building several 
more in the Delmont, Pennsylvania 
region. “I see it as the coming thing all 
over the country,” he says. “More peo- 
ple are becoming more aware of electric 
heating every day. I expect to build a 
lot more Gold Medallion Homes around 
here. And one thing, for sure. . . they'll 
be equipped by General Electric.” 


15¢ booklet : “Step Intoa Bright New World,” 

Pub. No. 45-047. Send for your copy of this 

32-page booklet illustrated in full color. 

Simply mail fifteen cents in coins (no stamps, P : Pro de uct 
please) with your address to: Residential gress ks Our Most ‘mp ortant 

Market Development Operation, General 


Electric Company, 2100 Linden Avenue, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
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heard along main 


About People 


FRANK N. GOLLOW becomes vice- 
president, National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y. 


RAYMOND L. BUNDY becomes vice- 
president, Lee County Bank, Ft. 
Myers, Fla. 


HENRY L. KAUFMANN, vice-presi- 
dent, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif., retires after 
almost 50 years in banking. 


Members of an industrial confer- 
ence panel held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, included 
GEOFFREY S. SMITH, board chairman, 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank. 
The program was sponsored for 
Wharton School students by ACES, 
Americans for the Competitive En- 
terprise System, Inc. 


JAMES R. SARTOR, JR., becomes 
first vice-president, Citizens and 
Southern Bank of Albany, Ga.; KING 
D. CLEVELAND, becomes vice-presi- 
dent—trust officer. 


B. EARL PUCKETT, board chairman, 
Allied Stores Corporation, N. Y., has 
been elected a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


RAYMOND T. PARKER retires as 
vice-president, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company, after 50 years. 


Roy H. SCHULTZ becomes presi- 
dent, Main Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Tex. 


C. EDGAR SCHABACKER, JR., be- 
comes senior vice-president, Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York, Buffalo; DoNALD D. NOTMAN 
becomes vice-president. 


American Bankers Visit London’s Lord Mayor 


BARRATT’S FROM GILLOON 
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The Lord Mayor of London, Sir Edmund Stockdale, center, appears with 
two visitors whom you might recognize. His callers were Gaylord Freeman, 
Jr., left, president, First National Bank of Chicago, vice-president of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Division, and Executive Council member, 
and Homer J. Livingston, right, chairman, First National Bank of Chicago, 
A.B.A. president in 1954 and currently on its Government Borrowing 
Committee and on the Commission for the Observance of the 100th 
Anniversary of the National Banking System 
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Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


CurTIS H. PALMER, Los Angeles 
businessman and lawyer, becomes 
senior vice-president, City National 
Bank, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Bess B. STINSON, special services 
director, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, is awarded a cita- 
tion for her outstanding patriotic 
service to the Department of the 
Army. 


Oscar C. LINDEMANN becomes a 
senior vice-president, Texas Bank 
and Trust Company of Dallas. 


E. Sherman Adams Leaves A.B.A., 
Becomes First National VP 

Dr. E. SHERMAN ADAMS, who was 
deputy manager and director of the 
A.B.A. Department of Economics 
and Research since April 1960, in 
July joined First National City Bank 
of New York as a vice-president in 
senior management and general 
administration. 

After leaving Harvard Business 
School in 1933, Dr. ADAMS joined 
The Hanover Bank in New York, 
where he remained until 1949, when 
he joined New York University. Dr. 
ADAMS came to the A.B.A. as dep- 
uty mana7zer in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Monetary Policy in 1953, 
and subsequently served as manager 
of the Economic Policy Commission, 
director of The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking, and director of 
the Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation. 


CARL E. BAHMEIER, JR., executive 
secretary, South Dakota Bankers 
Association, retires after 13 years. 


WILLIAM B. HALL, senior vice- 
president, Detroit (Mich.) Bank and 
Trust Co., receives Alumni Award 
from his alma mater, Wayne State 
University, Detroit. Mr. HALL is a 
past president of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association, and a 
board member of the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America. 
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of BANKING’S staff 


JAMES P. HICKOK, president, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, Mo., 
was presented the distinguished 
salesman award at the Annual 
Awards Banquet of the Sales Execu- 
tives Association of Greater St. 


Louis. 


R. J. BRUNTON becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


K. J. LUKE becomes board chair- 
man and president of the newly- 
organized National Bank of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii; CHARLES WADDELL, 
until recently president of American 
National Bank of Denver, becomes 
executive vice-president and opera- 
tional manager; vice-presidents are 
J. GARNER ANTHONY, CLARENCE T. C. 
CHING, and JIROICHI OTANI; CHUCK 
MAU is secretary; ANDREW ING is 
assistant secretary. 


DEAN HOYE, from first vice-presi- 
dent, Albright Title and Trust Com- 
pany, to vice-president, Security 
Bank of Ponca City, Okla. 


C. WENDELL HOLMEs, vice-presi- 
dent, goes from comptroller to trea- 
surer, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, Boston, Mass.; HENRY L. 
PEARCE becomes vice-president and 
comptroller; HENRY C. SCHULZ, JR., 
becomes assistant vice-president and 
deputy comptroller; and FRANCIS M. 
GLEASON becomes auditor. 


JOHN M. HorAN, from assistant 
vice-president to vice - president, 
Broad Street Trust Company, Phila- 
dephia, Pa. 


Davin V. ANDREWS, FRANK M. 
GREGORY, both assistant vice-presi- 
dents become vice-presidents, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. 


JoHN W. KLUGE, president and 
board chairman, Metropolitan Broad- 
casting Corporation, joins advisory 
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board of Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany’s 57th Street office, New York. 


C. ALFRED BAILEY, vice-president, 
Mercantile National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., becomes president of the Dal- 
las Sales Executives Club. 


W. D. WYATT, JR., becomes vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Paris, Tex. 


JOHN CHAPEK, chief custodian, 
Society National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was presented with a $1,000 
check in honor of his 50th employ- 
ment anniversary. 


CHARLES D. COEN, technical divi- 
sion director, NABAC, becomes 
comptroller of Amalgamated Trust 
& Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


CLINTON E. FRANK, president, 
Clinton E. Frank, Inc., advertising 
agency, becomes director, Merchan- 
dise National Bank of Chicago, IIl. 


E. Louis CUMPSTON becomes vice- 
president, Crocker - Anglo National 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 


First National Bank .of ‘Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., announces promo- 
tions: ARTHUR W. TRAVIS, from vice- 
president and cashier to senior vice- 


Dirt flies as “land rush”’ participants dig for buried “treasure” of from 
$25 to $250 during ground-breaking ceremonies of the First National 
Bank building in Odessa, Tex. Twelve representatives of local charitable 
agencies drew numbered capsules from an authentic old spittoon held by 
the local sheriff, who fired a gun starting the rush, The holder of each 
number then “rushed” to his stake-out area to dig for his agency’s 
treasure. Moments later, a push-button activated modern electronic bank- 
ing equipment to start the actual ground-breaking by remote control 
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president, succeeded by HERBERT V. 
DEDERER; ARTHUR D. BuTtTs, LOUIS 
MECKES, mortgage officer, M. ADDI- 
SON MERRIHEW, PAUL J. MILLER, 
trust officer, CHARLES C. ROBERTSON, 
all become vice-presidents; WILLIAM 
DALMER, EDWARD L. HOE, BERNARD 
C. KLINE, all become assistant vice- 
presidents. 


HAROLD F. KNEEN, former presi- 
dent, Safety Industries, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., becomes a vice-presi- 
dent, Union and New Haven Trust 
Company. 


Jean Arnot Reid 
Candidates Announced 


Candidates for this year’s Jean 
Arnot Reid Award, an annual pre- 
sentation made by the National As- 
sociation of Bank Women to one of 
the 10 women earning top grades 
in studies for the American Institute 
of Banking Standard Certificate, are: 
C. Betty BONATH, Gary (Ind.) Na- 
tional Bank; LUNIE MAE CLIFTON, 
First National Bank in Dallas, Tex.; 
EpNnA L. GoTtH, First National Bank 
of Danville, Ill.; ADINE MCSWEEN, 
Sullivan County Trust Co., Monti- 
cello, N. Y.; ALBERTA M. OssA, The 
Michigan Bank, Detroit; MILDRED M. 
REARDON, First National Bank of 
Passaic County, Paterson, N. J.; 
PRISCILLA K. SMITH, Vermont Bank 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN JAPAN? 


\ 


Then, you'll be interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo can do for you. 


4 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. U.S.A 


ty OVERSEAS OFFICES sy 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de 
Janeiro, S&o Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
London, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Alex- 
andria, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Vientiane, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, 


_ Hong Kong and 15 Representative 


s in Other Countries 
ty DOMESTIC OFFICES x 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
ond Other Main Cities in’ Japon 
AFFILIATE sx 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 


six SUBSIDIARY 
THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Just call on us at 


THE 


and Trust Co., Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Mary ETHEL STUCKER, First Na- 
tional Bank at Orlando, Fla.; VELMA 
WooparpD, First American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; CAROLYN 
WINE, First National Bank at Or- 
lando, Fla. The winner will be an- 
nounced at the NABW convention in 
Pasadena, Calif., October 10 to 13. 


ROBERT WOMSLEY, first vice-presi- 
dent and director, Winters National] 
Bank and Trust Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, retires. 


JOHN W. CALLAHAN, vice-presi- 
dent, Commercial Bank at Daytona 
Beach, is awarded honorary degree 
of State Farmer by Florida Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America. 


KERMIT HANSEN becomes vice- 
president, United States National 
Bank of Omaha, Nebr.; ROBERT W. 
HASEBROOCK, JAMES C. LYLE, both 
become assistant cashiers. 


EDWARD P. ODENTHAL becomes 
vice-president, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, San Diego, Calif. 


JOSEPH A. CRONIN becomes vice- 
president, First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia; CHARLES A. ROGERS becomes 
assistant vice-president. 


HAROLD F. OSBORN, WALTER J. 
FoGARTY, both become vice-presi- 


dents at the Bank of America, N.T. 
& S.A., San Francisco, Calif. 


JAMES T. DENTON, JR., becomes 
vice-president, National Bank of 
Commerce of San Antonio, Tex. 


JOHN PISARKIEWICZ becomes vice- 
president, Mercantile Trust Com. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


HAROLD C. Kipp, WILLIAM §, 
WICKERN, SHELDON POBANZ, all be- 
come vice-presidents at Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 


JERD F. SULLIVAN, JR., former 
president of Crocker First National 
Bank, and presently a_ director, 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco, becomes chairman, United 
States Leasing Corporation, San 
Francisco. 


John L. Stauber Honored 
For Influence on Youth 


JOHN L. STAUBER, president, Citi- 
zens National Bank, Marshfield, 
Wis., was honored at a 4-H Club 
program attended by more than 
1,000 youngsters from all parts of 
his state. Mr. STAUBER was pre- 
sented a plaque by Conrad Elveh- 
jem, president, University of Wis- 
consin, in recognition of his fine in- 
fluence on youth throughout the 
state. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


Shawneetown Is Now 150 Years Old 


On July 1-4, Shawnee, IIl., which includes “Old Shawneetown,” just across the 

river, celebrated its 150th anniversary. Two early-day banking structures were 

special attractions for visitors. One of them, the old “State Bank Building,” was 

built in 1837 and ceased operation in the 1870s. Now owned by the State of 

Illinois, this bank’s Doric columns are such fine examples of their type that 
architects come great distances to study them 


BANK OF TOKYO} |\/ 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN \ f 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1960) 


Cash and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Securities 


Guaranteed by the Government 
Federal Agency Securities. . . . 


State, County, and Municipal Securities . 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by a United 


States Government or its Agencies 
Other Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


$ 1,783,193,402.53 


1,432,057,113.42 
74,105,064.46 
653,622,095.65 
127,500,839.28 


1,442,234,856.30 
5,219,849,756.77 
179,992,228.35 
232,564,838.22 


82,533,069.58 
$11,227,653,264.56 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . A 


LIABILITIES 


$160,000,000.00 
340,000,000.00 
148,069,410.92 


Undivided Profits and 


119,992,787.74 
10,095,459,179.14 


233,904,672.84 
130,227,213.92 


- $11,227,653,264.56 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses. . . © © @ 

-$4,852 583,994.58 
and Time. .$5,242,875,184.56 
Liability on Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . .... . 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila,T okyo,Y okobama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, Okinawa 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1960) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . $176,445,843.26 Capital. . . . $34,000,000.00 
United States Government Surplus. . . . 6,800,000.00 


17 Undivided Profits  2,034,243.24 


Other 17,468,540.92 
Liability TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . $ 42,834,243.24 
for Acceptances 36,166,135.23 Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 3,078,173.70 
Bank Premises, Furniture, and Deposits 343,092,323.74 
Liability on Acceptances. . . . 37,908,287.53 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 2,892,499.96 


Fixtures 3,422,905.79 
Accrued Interest and Other 
TOTAL LIABILITIES .... $429,805,528.17 


Resources 2,422,529.62 
TOTAL RESOURCES $429,805,528.17 
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TOTAL RESOURCES 
$600 


$500 
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1955 
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1958 
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Z 
> 1959 


LOS ANGELES « BEVERLY HILLS * SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 


MILLIONS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


| (Savings Bank). 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2() 


JAMES D. LEA, from First City 
National Bank of Houston, Tex., to 
Union Bank, Los Angeles, as a vice. 
president. 


TRACY L. DEFOREST, assistant vice. 
president, retires from Society Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, after 
55 years. 


ARTHUR J. VOUTE becomes vice. 
president, Emigrant Industrial Say. 
ings Bank, New York, N. Y. 


JOSEPH P. ENRIGHT, from vice. 
president to senior vice-president, 
Valley National Bank of Long 
Island, N. Y.; THOMAS G. MADIGAN, 
from vice-president to first vice- 
president ; CHARLES F. FITY, who has 
been cashier becomes vice-president 
and cashier. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


Do-It-Yourself Lighthouse 


_ Stands in East River (Bank) 


| George O. Nodyne, president, congratu- 


lates John Kennedy, member of the 
bank’s mortgage servicing division, who 
has just completed a do-it-yourself light- 
house in the middle of the East River 
Mr. Kennedy volun- 
teered to build the lighthouse—part of 
this New York bank’s “Summer Ser- 
vices” promotion—on his own _ time. 
On its 112th birthday, East River in- 
troduced its new symbol, a_ lighthouse 
—which is a copy of one built in 1848. 
The bank’s slogan, “Service and Secur- 
ity since 1848,” is included in the new 
emblem 
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CURVED? 


HOW WILL YOUR ANGULAR? 


COUNTERS BE DESIGNED? 
STRAIGHT? 


EL 
STANDARD DIMENSION 
UNDER-COUNTER UNITS 

WILL FIT THEM... 
AND SAVE YOU MONEY 


The photo above shows a noteworthy example of 
how Herring-Hall-Marvin creates custom-designed 
under-counter arrangements at production-line 
prices. 


In this efficient installation each teller has every- 
thing at his fingertips. Note the handy knee-space 
apron sections with adjustable dividers; the key- 
locked cash and storage drawers, the big combin- 
ation-locked silver compartment, the Swing-Away 


ven- 
seat for the teller’s personal comfort and conve Wale 


ience. you a copy of our cata- 


log showing our money- 
Let us show you how we can cut new counter costs saving under - counter 


for you. Consider, too, the advantage of being able units with actual install- 
dd 1 ini ation photographs and 

to add to, or rearrange, with minimum expense, practical arrangement 

these self-contained units to meet changing needs. ideas. Write today. 


HERRING -HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 
A division of DIEBOLD, Incorporated HAMILTON, OHIO 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company announces the 
retirement of RICHARD A. AISHTON, 
president, and prominent national 
banking figure for more than 40 
years. A new 3-man top manage- 
ment team, headed by DAvip M. 
KENNEDY, board chairman and chief 
executive officer, has been created, 
and includes DONALD M. GRAHAM, 
new vice-chairman, and TILDEN 
CUMMINGS, new president. Four new 
vice-presidents have been named: 
FREDERIC A. CURTIS, comptroller; 
FREDERICK B. STOCKER, JR.; JOHN 
K. JENSEN; and ALFRED F. MIOssI. 
ARTHUR C. SUHRBIER becomes audi- 
tor; GEORGE R. BAKER becomes sec- 
ond vice-president. 


JOHN J. HARNETT, DANIEL J. CAR- 
NEY, from assistant vice-presidents 
to vice-presidents, Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAY L. GOopIN, vice-president, 
Harter Bank and Trust Company 
of Canton, Ohio, retires after 48 
years of service. 


E. C. SAMMONS,. from president, 
United States National Bank of 
Portland, Oreg., to board chairman. 


JOSEPH F. HOGAN, EMMETT G. 
SOLOMON, become senior vice-presi- 


dents, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


CuRTIS HAINES becomes cashier, 
Bank of Rolling Meadows, Ill. 


JOSEPH R. PROCTOR, vice-presi- 
dent, EARLE E. EDWARDS, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, CLAYTON B. 
PARKER, cashier; GEORGE T. BATES, 
JR., assistant vice-president; JOSEPH 
G. TYLER, assistant cashier; ROBERT 
W. ALVORD, assistant secretary. 


MorRTON L. MONSON, JR., becomes 
vice-president at Guaranty Bank of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


EpGar A. HAMILTON, properties 
manager, First National Bank of 
Arizona, becomes state representa- 
tive for Diebold, Inc., upon his July 
1 retirement from the bank. 


WILLIAM F. FORTUNATO becomes 
assistant vice-president, Long Island 
Trust Company, Garden City, L. I. 


MAXFIELD H. LININGER, from ex- 
ecutive vice-president and director, 
Bank of Tucson, Ariz., to vice-presi- 
dent for business development, Bank 
of Douglas. 


EARLY F. MITCHELL, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


GENE H. BIsHoP, A. G. WALLACE, 
both become vice-presidents, First 
National Bank in Dallas, Tex.; 


GORDON R. CARPENTER becomes vice. 
president and trust officer; Roprpr 
E. Tripp, Davin M. PHILLIPS, Jr, 
and EDDIE B. PACE, all become ag. 
sistant vice-presidents. 


WALTER G. SCHAERER, HOWARD R, 
PuGH, Don C. WHEATON, JR., all be. 
come vice-presidents at Empire 
Trust Company, New York. 


ARTHUR W. JOHNSON becomes 
vice-president, as does J. MURRay 
DOWNING, at Security National Bank 
of Reno, Nev. 


JOHN M. SCHUTT becomes vice. 
president, Bank of California, N.A, 
San Francisco; HAROLD MATSCHECK, 
Epwarp H. DAvIs, WILLIAM §, 
SHEEHAN became assistant trust 
officers; JOHN A. AVANZINO, RoGgER 
D. NEWELL, become assistant secre- 
taries. 


Officers of newly-organized South- 
ern National Bank of Houston, 
Tex., will include PALMER BRADLEY, 
senior partner in law firm of An- 
drews, Kurth, Campbell & Jones, 
who will be board chairman; Win- 
STON C. BABER, who has been execu- 
tive vice-president of Moody Na- 
tional Bank, will be president and 
director. 


DAvip E. GILE becomes vice-presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh (Pa.) National 
Bank; Ross E. KING becomes vice- 
president; ROBERT C. MILSON be- 
comes vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


1960 — State Association Presidents — 1961 


Left to right: MAINE, Frederick B. Nelson, first vice-president, Casco Bank and Trust Company, Portland; WYOMING, John 
W. France, president, The Rawlins National Bank; VERMONT, Glenn E. Chapin, vice-president and cashier, Howard Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Burlington; IDAHO, Oliver T. Davis, executive vice-president, Custer County Bank, Challis 
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when you refer him tt HELLER for financing 


When you refer a customer to Heller for financing, you 
may still hold this customer and his deposit balance even 
though you may find it necessary to reject his loan 
application. Banks refer applicants to us because we help 
businesses to grow. After a “referred” customer outgrows 
our services, we refer him back to his bank. Loan officers 
are better prepared to counsel with our new brochure in hand. 
Ask for “Heller and Its Relationship With Banks.” 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 a 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit © Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


One billion dollars 
annually for industry 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B-8 
105 W. Adams St., 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me your brochure “Heller and 
Its Relationships with Banks.”’ 


([] Have Heller executive call on me. 

Address_____ 
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Our 
te at the disposal of 
whoever trades with Yapan 


y The 
Bank, Ltd. 
NAGOYA, JAPAN 
177 Offices 
Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo, and 
other major cities through- 
out Japan 


New York Representative Office : 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


London Representative Office : 
107, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 2 


135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


WILLIAM B. GLADNEY, vice chair- 
man, Fidelity National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, La., also becomes 
executive committee chairman. 


JOHN W. KELLER, vice-president, 
Indiana National Bank, Indianapolis, 
Ind., celebrates 50 years of service 
in banking. 


BENJAMIN F. KENNEY, chairman, 
Central Savings Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., retires from bank. 


CLAIR A. SNYDER becomes vice- 
president, Berks County Trust Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa. 


CARL CASSELL becomes president, 
First American Bank, North Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


W. LE Roy WarD, board chair- 
man, Fidelity National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, La., dies. Mr. WARD 
was a member of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council during the years 1935- 
38. 


HENRY S. HALE, vice-president, 


| also becomes assistant secretary, 


Easton-Taylor Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHARLES L. HOFFMAN becomes 


vice-president, State Bank of Jack. 
sonville, Fla. 


Ruspy L. WALTERS and Hetgy 
WALSH from assistant secretarig 
to assistant vice-presidents of Many. 
facturers Trust Company, Ne 
York. 


ROBERT W. FREITAG resigns as ex. 
ecutive vice-president, Delray Beach 
(Fla.) National Bank, and become 
executive vice-president at Boca Ra. 
ton (Fla.) National Bank; Basin 4 
PAYNE becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent, Delray Beach National Bank 
CLAUDIUS DUNCAN, who was vice. 
president at Chemical Bank Ney 
York Trust Company, New York, 
joins Delray Beach National a; 
president. 


A. CLEWIS HOWELL becomes presi- 
dent, Marine Bank & Trust Con- 
pany, Tampa, Fla.; J. W. Gray, Jr, 
vice-president, also becomes secre. 
tary; SIMEON F. WOOTEN, JR., be- 
comes vice-president. 


A. E. BRADSHAW, board chairman, 
National Bank of Tulsa, Okla., was 
presented a color portrait of himself 
as a tribute to his 58 years in bank- 
ing by his fellow officers and bank 
employees. 


GEORGE A. REARDON is named vice- 
president in charge of sales finance, 
State Street Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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New NABAC Officers Elected 


Newly-elected national officers of NABAC, the Association of Bank Auditors and 

Comptrollers, appear below. left to right: president, Arthur C. Suhrbier, auditor, 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Company; Ist vice-president, Winslow 

E. Pike, vice-president and controller, First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga.; 2nd 

vice-president, David Cooke, vice-president and controller, Zions First National 

Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah; treasurer, John Kimmel, vice-president and comp- 
troller, Mercantile National Bank of Chicago 
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“limp CONTINENTAL DLLINOIS 


me \N q NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
\ OF CHICAGO Leck Box H, Chicago 90, Illinois 
ew 
dk Statement of Condition 
Beach June 30, 1960 
RESOURCES 
Comes Pe \ Cash and Due from Banks $ 530,431,837.57 
va Ra. he United States Government Obligations 416,540,111.79 
SIL A. VA State and Municipal Securities 195,360,302.96 
“presi- Other Bonds and Securities 7,911,409.12 
Bani, \ Loans and Discounts 1,400,292,550.92 
Vice- | \ \ — Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 7,500,000.00 
New \ Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 14,596,469.97 
York, ye \\ oF Income Accrued but Not Collected 10,581,688.33 
al as Bank Premises and Equipment 8,352,295.02 
\\ Other Assets 3,593,375.72 
Total Resources $2,595,160,041.40 
| \ LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits $1,901,262,378.68 
JR., Time Deposits 363,642,460.13 
Total Deposits $2,264,904,838.81 
+» be- Acceptances 14,596,469.97 
Dividend Payable, August 1,1960.............. 3,000,000.00 
» Reserves for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 15,204,526.07 
rman, ' Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
, Was | sa Income Collected but Not Earned 4,063,390.01 
Other Liabilities 9,010,423.59 
= Total Liabilities $2,320,779,648.45 
7 CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares Par value $334 ) $ 100,000,000.00 
150,000,000.00 
ain Undivided Profits 24,380,392.95 


Total Capital Accounts $ 274,380,392.95 
Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,595,160,041.40 


Securities carried at $283,039,855.42 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID M. KENNEDY, Chairman 


i *RICHARD A. AISHTON JOHN F. CUNEO CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
; and : : President . President Chairman of the Board 
ditor, ROBERT C. BECHERER The Cuneo Press, Inc. Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
nslow é Seeibduns CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. MARK W. LOWELL 
Foner Link-Belt Company Chairman of the Board Vice President and 
‘ional Allstate Insurance Company Executive Trust Officer 


PHILIP D. BLOCK, JR. LAWRENCE P. FISHER 
m 
me . . Vice Chairman Director ROBERT L. MILLIGAN 


Inland Steel Company General Motors Corporation President 
The Pure Oil Company 
CHAMP CARRY WILLIS GALE 
President Chairman WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 
Pullman Incorporated Commonwealth Edison Co. Partner 
*DONALD M. GRAHAM Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
Senior Vice President ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 


WILLIAM A. HEWITT Vice Chairman of the 
*TILDEN CUMMINGS President Board of Directors 


Senior Vice President Deere & Company Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


WALTER J. CUMMINGS FRANK W. JENKS PHILIP W. PILLSBURY 
Chairman of the President Chairman of the Board of Directors 
Executive Committee International Harvester Co. The Pillsbury Company 


ALFRED COWLES 
Cowles Properties 


*Denotes positions as of June 30, 1960. Mr. Aishton retired as Presi- 
dent at the close of business that date but remains a Director. Effective 
July 1, 1960 Mr. Graham is Vice Chairman of the Board and Mr. 
Cummings is President. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NG August 1960 
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First in deposits 
First in service 


synonymous with “incomparable” — the 
perfect title for the Bank which has 
again taken ffirst place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


New York, London 
Calcutta 


Overseas Offices: 
Overseas Representative : 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


1/2 OF NATION'S BANKS 
SPECIFY THE 


NIP» JR. 
COIN CHANGER 


Keep costs down... Efficiency up. Customer 


service flows easily . . . smocthly . .. wi 
exacting accuracy. Keys necd only the light- 
est pressure to operate. Compact size. 


Other built-in MP advantages are: 

© Modern Aircraft Aluminum construction 
e Removable Top Tray and Inner Box 
© $125 capacity (pennies through ¥% dollars) 
e Choice of four decorator colors e Guaran- 
tee: parts, workmanship only $69 plus tax. 


Inquire about other MP Coin Changers at 
your nearest dealer. MP...the value leader. 
Since 1940 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING ING 
4000 Long Beach Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


ANDREW T. DoiG becomes vice- 
president, County Trust Company, 
White Plains, New York. 


ALFRED F. GOODMAN, vice-presi- 
dent, Winters National Bank, Day- 
ton, Ohio, retires and becomes vice- 
president, Ohio Indemnity Company, 
Dayton. 


SAMUEL H. BALLAM, JR., becomes 
senior vice-president in charge of 
Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany’s Personal Trust Department. 


ARTHUR C. Fox, vice-president, 
retires from The Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KENNETH N. BACON becomes an 
assistant vice-president, Bank of 
New York, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SILLERY, executive vice- 
president, The Bank for Savings in 
the City of New York, retires after 
38 years of service. 


CarRL B. BALDT, vice-president, be- 
comes audit department senior of- 
ficer, Wilmington (Del.) Trust Com- 
pany. 


JAMES R. BURROUGHS becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Citizens Commercial 
& Savings Bank, Flint, Mich. 


95-year-old Bank President 
Cycles to Work Daily 


AMASA CLARK, 95-year-old presi- 
dent of Davis County Bank, Farm- 
ington, Utah, rides his bicycle to 
work daily, according to the Deseret 
News Telegram, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Alert and active, he quoted 
his choice of personal tombstone 
sentiment to that paper’s staff 
writer as follows: “He paid his taxes 
willingly, his contributions with 
pleasure, and displayed the flag at 
his home on holidays.” Davis County 
Bank was first organized in 1892, 
with Mr. CLARK’s father, Ezra T. 
CLARK, as president. 


OLIVER CARLSON, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Wells Fargo Bank American 
Trust Company, retires from that 
bank after 47 years of service. 


United Medical Service boan 
chairman, Dr. CARL R. ACKERMAy, 
and WALTER C. STRAUS, vice-pregi. 
dent and treasurer of J. J. Ney. 
berry Co., have both been appointed 
to the advisory committee of Chase 
Manhattan Bank’s Metropolitap 
branch, 23rd Street, New York. 


CLYDE S. CASADY becomes execu. 
tive vice-president, Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts. 


LYMAN G. CROPPER becomes vice. 
president, Bank of America, N.T. & 
S.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ROBERT T. STEVENS, president and 
director of J. P. Stevens & Co., Ine, 
has joined the board of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


NORBORNE BERKELEY, JR., WALTER 
P. MORAN, and ALBERT W. VAN 
GELDER, all become vice-presidents, 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York. 


HERBERT L. WILLIAMS, vice-presi- 
dent, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York, retires. 


CLEMENT VAN NICE becomes vice- 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROBERT P. MAyo, from assistant 
to the U. S. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to vice-president, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, 


The following seven officers re- 
cently retired from The Omaha 
(Nebr.) National Bank: Henry C. 
KARPF, vice-chairman; STEPHEN J. 
WIrRTz, vice-president; Haroup K. 
ALBUS, assistant vice-president; 
JOHN D. CAREW, assistant cashier; 
FRED D. BELLOWS, assistant cashier; 
ETHEL E. MELLOR, assistant cashier; 
and ROBERT M. GAMBLE, an assistant 
cashier. 


Royal Bank of Canada 
Honors Late President 


A beautiful tribute was paid the 
late JAMES Muir in. the form of a 
complete issue of The Royal Bank 
Magazine dedicated to his memory. 
Mr. Muir, who was chairman and 
president of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, died this past April while 
on a visit to his birthplace in Scot- 
land.. Color plates of his Scottish 
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pirthplaee, photographs of impor- 
tant events in Mr. Muir's life, re- 
prints of some of the fine tributes 
to his life, and a 2-page listing of 
his many achievements and honors 
comprise the 32-page book. 


San Antonio Banker 
Sparks Alamo Committee 
“Remember the Alamo!” will be 
ringing through the air during a 
3-day rededication of the historical 
spot and a world movie premiere in 
San Antonio, Tex., when a special 
committee of the San Antonio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, headed, in part, 
by its vice-chairman, FORREST M. 
SmiTtH, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce of San Antonio, 
brings its Alamo plans to fulfillment 
in late October. MR. SMITH will be 
helping spearhead fund-raising and 
many public relations efforts going 
into making the premiere of the 
movie “The Alamo” and its sur- 
rounding celebrations, one of San 
Antonio’s major events and an oc- 
casion for paying tribute to a local 
event of national historical signifi- 
cance. 


About Banks 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA, N.A., San 
Francisco, celebrates its 96th birth- 
day with the opening of its 19th 
office. 


CoNRAD NATIONAL BANK OF Ka- 
LISPELL, Mont., starts construction 
of new bank building, deadline date 
not announced. 


BANK OF AMERICA opens branch 
in Bridgeport, Calif., giving this 
bank a branch in every county of 
the state. 


CITIZEN’S NATIONAL BANK, Los 
Angeles, Calif., breaks ground for 
its new East Whittier office and 
starts on construction. 


FIDELITY - BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK and MARYLAND TRUST Com- 
PANY merge, become BALTIMORE NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
takes AUBURN (N.Y.) Trust Com- 
PANY in merger. 


CITIZENS UNION NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust CoMPANY opens third drive- 
in branch in Lexington, Ky. 


NORTHWESTERN BANK OF HENDER- 
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A.B.A. regional vice-president, 


and WBA officials. 


SONVILLE, N. C. holds open house 
displaying new interior. 


WESTVIEW NATIONAL BANK, Waco, 
Tex., opens for business. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Los 
Angeles, Calif., opens branch in 
Rossmoor Shopping Center. 


SECURITY First NATIONAL BANK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., opens Norwalk 
branch. 


PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND So- 
CIETY plans move of its Ardmore, 
Pa., office to a building adjacent to 
a Pennsylvania Railroad stop to 
make banking more convenient for 
commuting depositors. 


First PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia 
adds drive-in facility to Kensington 
office. 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK opens 
new branch in Brooklyn, N. Y., at 
Bush terminal. 


SEATTLE (Wash.) First NATIONAL 
BANK celebrates its 90th birthday. 


The Invest-In-America Committee, 


Wisconsin Bankers Visit A.B.A. Display 


Visiting the A.B.A. display at the Wisconsin Bankers Association con- 
vention in mid-June were, left to right, Walter Jensen, president, First 
Bank of Grantsburg, and A.B.A. vice-president for Wisconsin; A. N. Wall, 
president, Farmers National Bank of Sparta, immediate past president of 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association and A.B.A. Executive Council member; 
and Ray G. Tiegs, president, Wisconsin State Bank of Milwaukee, and 


Arrangements for this display, which illustrates some of the areas 
in which the A.B.A. serves its member banks, were made by Mr. Jensen 
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Philadelphia, has cited CONNECTICUT 
BANK AND TRUST CoMPANY for be- 
ing the counseling firm for the best 
junior achievement bank in the 
country. 


Merger pending approvals: SOUTH 
SHORE BANK OF STATEN ISLAND, 
N. Y., into BANKERS TRUST COM- 
PANY. 


NATIONAL STATE BANK OF NEW- 
ARK, N. J., opens its new Merchants 
office. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF EN- 
GLEWoopD, N. J., and BERGENFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY announce merger. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NA- 
TIONAL BANK announces regional 
electronic bookkeeping center serv- 
ing the bank’s five Pittsburgh of- 
fices. 


BANK OF NEVADA holds “bank- 
warming” to show off its new cir- 
cular branch in the West Charleston 
district of Las Vegas. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY completes remodel- 
ing of its Kittaning, Pa. office. 
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L9th edition of our booklet 


“Securities of 
the United States 
Government” 


» 
GOv 


This comprehensive reference volume 

is designed for use by investment 

officers, institutional investors and 

others interested in United States 

Government securities. Included 

in this 142-page handbook are 
discussions of: 


¢ Credit and Debt Management Factors Influencing 
the Government Securities Market 1958-1960 


¢ Public Debt of the United States 
¢ Government Securities Market 
+ Securities of Government Corporations and Credit 


+ The Budget 

* Ownership of the Public Debt 

+ Factors Affecting Commercial Banks 

+ Taxation of Income from Securities 

+ Prices and Yields of Treasury Securities 


Agencies and The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 


LR Institutional Investors and Securities Dealers 
2) are invited to write for copies. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 5 
Boston PrrrsBURGH CHicaco 


PHILADELPHIA. SAN Francisco) CLEVELAND 


AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 million dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 


If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 

commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division—John W. McEwen, Chief Manager. 


Ohio Bank Opens 
Cracker-Barrel Branch 


OHIO CITIZENS TRUST COMPany, 
Oregon, Ohio, recently held an open 
house for its new ‘cracker-barre|" 
branch—opened in an 88-year old 
former general store building con. 
taining many of.the origina! store 
fixtures and decorated in a “turn. 
of-the-century” manner. Branch em. 
ployees wore 19th century clothes } 
for the event and live broadcasts § 
and telecasts carried it to the peo. 
ple of the surrounding area. 


COLONIAL BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY, Waterbury, Conn., opened a 
new main office drive-in and walk. 
up window section. 


CITIZENS FIDELITY’ BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY, Louisville, opens 


new Shawnee office. 


UNION COMMERCE BANK _ opens 


| new branch office in Brookgate 


Shopping Center, Brook Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Building By Music 
Here’s a bank going up to the tune 


| of piped-in music. MARINE BANK, 
| Springfield, Ill., is putting up a new 
| addition to its present building, and 


piped-in music is emanating from 
three speakers spotted around the 
construction work. 


WATERBURY (Conn.) SAVINGS 
BANK announces newly enlarged and 
modernized main office. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
announces completion of new quar- 
ters for European representatives in 
London. 


ASPCA Displays 


in N. Y. Bank Windows 
A handpainted display of cutouts, 


| depicting seven of the major services 


of the ASPCA, appeared last month 
in the windows of the main office of 
East RIVER SAVINGS BANK, New 
York, and related material appeared 
in the windows of its branches. Ser- 
vices on exhibition included adop- 
tion, hospital services, licensing, cir- 
cus-inspection, animal rescues and 
the Animalport—the first hotel for 
animal air travelers, opened by the 
Society in January 1958 at the New 
York International Airport. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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A Home— 


A Factory— 
/ 


/ 


A Subdivision spread over acres— 
or a dozen properties spread over many states— 
no matter how large or how small the real 
estate transaction may be, it pays to 
let Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 


coordinate it— 


Problems are resolved, time is saved by using 


the largest network of local title experts 
coordinated by the most widely 


experienced title insurance company. 


The approach to the closing is smooth 
and title security is assured with the 


title insurance policy issued by 


4 lawyers Title [Insurance (Orporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond . Virginia 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND RESERVES OVER $21,000,000 


lawyers Title Service Available in 44 States, Including Howaii; and in The District of Columbio, Puerto Rico and Canada. National Title Division Offices: Chicago, Dallas, 
Detroit, New York. Represented by Local Title Companies in More Than 275 Other Cities. Thousands of Approved Attorneys Locoted Throughout the Operating Territory. 
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How 


Chemical Bank New 


York ‘Trust 


solved the problem of 


imprinting these 


Until a few months ago, preparation of MICR 
checks was the weak link in the entire 
MICR system. Not any more. Here’s how the 
Chemical Bank solved the problem — making 
check preparation as fast and efficient as 
processing itself: 

1) When a check re-order is received, the 
customer tab card is pulled from the master 
account file and fed into a card-to-punched- 
paper-tape converter. 


2) The tape is fed into a Friden Model ABA 


Flexowriter® which automatically transcribes 


checks 


Using continuous offset masters and contin- 
uous punched tape input, Chemical Bank has 
found it possible to process 400 check orders 
per hour on one ABA Flexowriter. 


The bank has had three ABA Flexowriters 
for more than six months, servicing 118,000 
accounts. Mis-sorts have been remarkably low 
— less than one per thousand checks. 


For help in setting up a MICR check pre- 
paration system custom-tailored to your needs, 
call your Friden Systems Man. Or write: 


Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Automation so 
hand-in-hand with practicality there can be 
no other word for it. 


the customer’s name and MICR codes onto an offset printing plate. (At one- 
hundred words per minute, without error!) 


3) The plate is then put on the bank’s off- 
set press and the required number of checks run off on pre-printed stock. 


© 1960 FRIDEN, INC. 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE VU. Ss. AND WORLD 
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1960 to Date—Disappointing? 
Inflation—Waning or Waiting? 


1960 to Date—Disappointing? 


ITH gross national product on a yearly basis 
safely above the half-trillion mark, employment 


rising, and personal income above the $400- 
billion rate, it can hardly be said that the performance 
of business this year has been disappointing. 

Almost all January forecasts were too bright, but 
many came surprisingly close to the mark in view of 
the wholly unforeseen developments of the first six 
months. Very few forecasters gave proper weight to 
the three things which have had a retarding effect on 
activity. These were the abatement of inflation fears, 
the growing uncertainty about the national election, 
and the deteriorating world outlook. 

All three, of course, are one ball of wax, inseparable. 
Business is not going to do much long-range planning 
until the voters accept or reject the Soviet-style econ- 
omy which has been offered them. 

The writer has before him a summary of the most 
authoritative forecasts of last January, prepared by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The wonder 
is that these appraisals, most of them based on 1959 
data, achieved such a high degree of accuracy. 

Almost all of them, about 40 in all, guessed that 
GNP would top $500-billion for the year and the aver- 
age estimate was probably about $510-billion. 

A majority estimated a GNP rate between $510- and 
$525-billion by the end of 1960. Guesses about other 
items were correspondingly over-optimistic and no one, 
of course, seemed to sense what would happen to steel 
before the year was half over. 


Inflation—W aning or Waiting? 
With hindsight as our ever faithful guide, the record 
thus far suggests several observations about the future. 
Almost all expectations at this time adhere to the 
pattern of business as usual—no boom, no recession. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Foreign Competition—Good or Bad? 
Fall Elections—Brake on Expansion? 


The main elements creating inflation nervousness in 
recent years are present—Government, consumer, and 
business spending. 

The last item, spending for capital equipment, is 
remaining steady around the annual rate of $37-billion 
and is not likely to break any records. 

There are wide divergencies as between business 
categories with regard to capital spending. All in- 
dustries except utilities are above the 1958 lows. Two 
groups, nonrail transportation and commercial con- 
cerns, and at new peaks, and the others are below the 
previous cyclical peaks. These include manufacturing, 
utilities, mining, and railroads. 

Compared with 1959, however, the divergencies be- 
tween categories show a quite different pattern. Manu- 
facturers’ investments show the greatest rise, a fourth 
more than last year. Electrical machinery companies 
lead the way. Steel companies expect to spend $700,- 
000,000 more than last year, but this figure was com- 
piled before the full extent of the current production 
drop was known. Automobile makers have dropped 
their estimates slightly since spring but still expect 
a rising trend in capital spending. 

Well organized and effectively led labor unions are 
still in a position to push wages up without regard to 
productivity. 

The national budget is in better balance, but Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said the predicted $4.2-billion surplus 
this fiscal year would be a miracle with the $800,000,000 
increase for Federal employees and the unceasing pres- 
sure for all kinds of public spending. 

The turn of foreign affairs is making it hard to avoid 
a substantial rise in defense spending. 

Prices have been edging upward, chiefly in the ser- 
vices category. 

Our one best bet against inflationary price increases 
now is the capacity to produce more of everything than 
can be sold at present prices, except services. 
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Although employment is at an all-time peak of more 
than 68,000,000, unemployment increased some to about 
4\,-million because of those seeking their first jobs. 
But it is still hard to find a plumber, electrician, or 
even a man with a bucket of paint and a brush and 
the inclination to use them. 


Fall Elections—Brake on Expansion? 


The meaning of the election needs clarifying. Infla- 
tion is tied to the outcome. Everybody courageously 
favors national growth. On this great issue we are 
all in sweet accord. 

On how to achieve growth and how fast, there are 
two philosophies, sharply divided in character but not 
in any sense by political parties. One philosophy 
would put the emphasis on private investment, the 
other on public investment. There are champions of 
each in both parties. 

Some leaders manage to make themselves clear on 
this matter, but private and public enterprise have 
become so enmeshed that it has become impossible to 
draw a sharp line between them. The line practically 
disappears in the verbiage of what the London Daily 
Mail called our quadrennial “ritualistic orgy.” Only 
by studying men and their records instead of words 
and party platforms is it possible to distinguish friends 
of private enterprise from socialists. 

Language is such a marvelous instrument that it can 


make a socialist sound like a conservative, and vice 
versa. 

However, put all together, stir, and wait till Novem. 
ber, and a fair guess is that the result will be a sub. 
stantial rise in public “investing.” 

So the current humdrum rate of improvement jus. 
tifies the conclusion that some of this waitfulness, at 
least, comes from low visibility on the political front, 
To an unusual degree this year business is watching 
individuals and not parties. 


Foreign Competition—Good or Bad? 


There are two kinds of foreign competition, one with 
our friends and one with Russia and her friends. In 
both cases the end result can be good for us and the 
world in general. 

We must eliminate much of our unfavorable balance 
of payments within the free world by cutting down 
drastically our spending abroad for aid and other 
nontrade purposes. Much could also be done by getting 
other countries to end or ease their restrictions on 
U. S. goods. 

Even though our steel exports lately topped imports 
for the first time in a year and a half, our over-all 
deficit and outflow of gold are extremely serious prob- 
lems. There is no practical solution in sight. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 184) 


Digest of the Business Outlook 


Money Supply and Demand 


LOANS. City banks’ June data reflect some increase in 
business loans, typical of tax dates; but tone was not 
strong. Increase was less than in most recent years; less 
even than in recession ’58. Corporation tax liabilities were 
reduced under pay-as-you-go; proportion paid with tax an- 
ticipation certificates was up. 

As usual, security loans rose temporarily in June. Con- 
sumer and other loans, while sizable, were below ’59. Real 
estate loans continue decline. In sum, June’s loan expansion 
was low compared with recent years. 


RATES. Better Federal budget results reflect in yields on 
bills. Jan.-June Treasury had net debt reduction; bill yields 
declined. Volume of short-terms reached seasonal low in 
June as tax anticipation certificates came back. Treasury 
borrowing is due to pick up in coming months; still, ob- 
servers expect little rise in bill yields. No signs seen of 
prime rate change. 


SAVINGS. No special development noted. Time deposits, 
all commercial banks, up from $65.9B Dec. 31 to $66.5B 
May 25, behaving normally. Mutual savings banks up 
from $34.9B to $35.2B. Savings capital in S&Ls up from 
$54.5B to $57B. 


FEDERAL BUDGET. Unjustified overriding of veto of 
Govt. pay hike is just one example of how the Congress 
tends to upset Administration budgeting. Total effects of 
this Congress won’t be known until after the reconvened 
session ends. In last half of fiscal ’60 public debt declined 
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$4.4B; by December 31 it may increase by $1B or $2B, 
Washington thinks. 


INFLATION continues generally quiescent. Govt.-worker 
pressure groups showed anew that wage-price spiral doesn’t 
ever end. Whenever one group succeeds, another is inspired. 
In services, creeping inflation has never halted. (Cf. 
PRICES below.) 


General Indicators 


GNP in second quarter reached all-time peak rate of $503B, 
Ike told press. May employment was up a million. Personal 
income rate above $400B; well above first quarter’s $393B. 
Final second quarter data not yet ready. 


ECONOMY, President’s advisers hold, is healthy, but not 
booming. We’re undergoing a degree of inventory readjust- 
ment after a very high first quarter buildup. The inventory- 
sales ratio is still below 1957’s, first quarter’s build-up at 
annual rate of over 10% wasn’t sustainable for long. Sus- 
tainable would be 3-4%, our long-term growth rate. 


EMPLOYMENT neither cheers nor depresses Labor Dept. 
Hasn’t changed much in recent mos. The May increase, 
cited by President, was largely seasonal and secular. Un- 
employment claims have changed little in year. At 3,459,000 
in May, were 4.9% of labor force; the same percentage as 
in May ’59, when total was 3,389,000. 


PRODUCTIVITY grew more than 4% in ’59. Per-man-hour 
output 1947-1959 averaged just above 3%. Nonfarm pro- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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The Condition of Money and Credit 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS, 
ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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Source: Federal Reserve Board 
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Since January 
commercial bank 
loans have in- 
creased over $4- 
billion compared 
with $880,000.,- 
000 in the same 
period last year. 
To finance these 
loans, banks li- 
quidated security 
holdings 


The rise in loans 
coincided with a 
deposit decline 


Thus, bank  Ili- 
quidity—as mea- 
sured inversely by 
the loan - to - de- 
posit ratio — has 
decreased 


COMPARISON OF GROWTH RATES SAVINGS, SHARES 


silions of ¢ AND INVESTMENTS, SELECTED MEDIA 


100 
LIFE INSURANCE _ Ratio Scale 
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U.S. GOVT. 
_- SAVINGS BONDS 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


MUTUAL FUND ASSETS 


CREDIT UNIONS 


POSTAL SAVINGS 
SYSTEM 


The greater the upward slope, 
the greater the rate of growth 


Sources: Federal Home Loan Bank Board; 
National Association of Investment Companies. 


Net additions to savings in the institutions noted on the cover 

totaled $2.7-billion during the first quarter of 1960. Of this 

total, savings and loan associations received 54.2% compared 

with 38.4% in 1959; savings deposits at commercial banks 

gained only 5.6% compared with 30.3% last year. Interest 

rate differentials have doubtless attracted individuals to sav- 
ings and loan associations 


Individuals have reacted to interest rate changes with the return of flexible interest rates in the 1950s. Bond and stock 
purchases of individuals moved with rate changes in the last two cycles, but demand and savings deposits moved in reverse 


FINANCIAL ASSETS OF INDIVIDUALS SHIFT IN BUSINESS CYCLES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 
ductivity gained more than 4% in ’59, compared with 2% % 
rate in postwar period. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION shows generally flat trend 
in recent mos. 


COMMERCE DEPT. DATA on GNP and national income 
for past several years are revised in July Survey of Cur- 
rent Business. But trends are unchanged. No cause for 
concern in recent trends. 


SGSB PANEL of economists in June saw business contin- 
uing at high levels well into 1961, maybe longer. One 
participant sees second half business in ’60 moderately 
better, with GNP higher. 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT can be counted on to spend, Prof. Ray- 
mond Rogers told SGSB. In fiscal ’60 Federal, state, & local 
govts. spent $156B, he said. Net trend slightly up. 


BUSINESS profits in second quarter won’t be tabulated 
for another month. They are being squeezed by various 
factors. Plant & equipment spending in second quarter ex- 
ceeded first; but expect slowdown in rate of advance in 
second half. 


CONSUMER SPENDING. May retail sales declined, after 
April rise. General trend is up. June should prove good for 
dept. stores. Low spending on durables in first four mos. 
believed largely due to lower unit price of cars. 


Prices 


CONSUMER price index, which includes services, reflects 
continuous creeping inflation in services. Nonfood commodi- 
ties, like used cars & appliances, have been declining more 
than seasonally. Foods rising, mostly due to weather and 
shift in pork production cycle. Generally inflation trend 
is out of commodities. May CPI, 126.3; April, 126.2; May 
124.0. 


WHOLESALE price index, which includes no services, down 
a shade for the year; 119.7 in May, compared with 119.9 
in May ’59. The main reason: Competition has returned. 
Capacity to produce is plentiful. 


General Categories 


GENERAL OUTLOOK at Chamber of Commerce midyear 
conference in Washington was: “Expanding economic fac- 
tors will exceed contractive ones. The current uncertainty 

. may itself serve as an aid to stability, by reducing 


speculative ... psychology. . . . No major economic mal- 
adjustments emerging.” 


CONSTRUCTION, both public & private, going at about 
1959 rate. No change worth mentioning. While residential 
starts (new series) are down 10-15%, value of work put 
in place is down little, as costlier homes are being built. 


AGRICULTURE. First 5 mos. cash receipts from farm 
marketings 2% below same ’59 period. But May was 
slightly above May ’59. For rest of year, receipts probably 
will be a shade above ’59 period, which was substantially 
below ’58. 


CHEMICALS showing gradual uptrend. Inventories-to-sales 
ratio down a bit. Sales are going right into consumption. 
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The industry’s new plant & equipment spending in ’60 
($1.6B) will be second-highest year after 1957 ($1.71). No 
drastic change foreseen. Predicted sales of $27B exceed 
1959’s $25.7B. 


TEXTILES. Not a bad year for woolens & worsteds; about 
same as ’59. No boom... . Cottons are up from ’59; out- 
look, stable to soft—a plateau sightly tilted. 


ELECTRONICS. Best year in decade for consumer products 
—TVs, radios, hi-fis. Military-commercial-industrial will be 
up, too, from 59, but probably not at all-time high. 


STEAM TURBINE GENERATOR new orders still rising, 
but shipments in first half were down, as expected, due to 
long lead time. The 1960 new orders will reflect in ship- 
ments in ’61 or later. Electric power peak loads for ’60 
estimated 10% above ’59. 


TRANSPORTATION. Air passenger traffic first 5 mos. 
11.8B passenger miles, a record; up 8.8% from ’59 period, 
altho load factor was down from 60 to 59 percentage 
points. .. . RR & truck cargo loadings, down from ’59, 
reflect last year’s pre-strike commodity buying. RR net in- 
come in May $47,000,000, compared with $72,000,000 pre- 
vious May. Carloadings thru June down 3%% this year. 


AUTOMOBILES. Sales very good. Commerce Dept. sticks 
to last Dec. estimate: 6,700,000 passenger cars in ’60. In- 
ventory of dealers is being adjusted. New compacts run- 
ning about 30% of output, 25% of sales, and still going 
strong. Imports are down somewhat. 


CONSUMER DURABLES. Electric appliances down 8.6% 
by mid-year compared with same ’59 mos. Toward fall, in- 
ventories will be worked down, sales will rise. 1960 almost 
as good as ’59. 


METALS. At below 50% capacity, steel this summer hit 
lowest rate in 20 years. Commerce still expects ’60 will 
chalk up 115,000,000 ingot tons—pretty good compared to 
’55’s 117,000,000, the previous record. Even 110,000,000 will 
mean a good year. Imponderables are: compact cars, which 
use less steel; trend of construction, which isn’t buoyant, 
but steady over-all; and consumer durables. 

Aluminum in May & June did better than in April. Fourth 
quarter pickup is expected, with 1960 over-all not far from 
1959 total. Users’ inventories must have.'been larger than 
was thought. Moderated pace of general business has been 
felt by aluminum. 


PAPER. Folding carton sales increased moderately in first 
half. For year as a whole, 3% gain over ’59 anticipated. 


FOOD. Volume geared mainly to population growth, not 
other business. 1960 seems slightly better than ’59. Food 
prices up slightly. New packages and automation reduce 
costs. Packages increasingly include services. First came 
mixes for cakes and rolls; now “brown & serve” rolls re- 
place mixes. Sugar-coated cereals save reaching for the 
sugar bow! at the table. 


RUBBER sales first 4 mos. $6,450,000,000, up from ’59’s 
$6,100,000,000. Some uncertainty about effect of compact 
cars, which use less rubber. 1960 may be.better year than 
‘59, but it’s hard to predict as yet. 


COAL. National Coal Assn. estimates 424,000,000 tons for 
760, compared with 410,000,000 in ’59. First semester’s data 
bear out this estimate. 
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FDIC Assessment Bill Passed; 
Legislative Round-up 


THOMAS W. MILES 


oR dramatic suspense, the last 
PPnvinate passage of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 
assessment bill was a real thriller. 
The return-session of Congress this 
month has no prospect of anything 
of comparable interest to bankers. 
Here was a bill to simplify the 
formula for assessing banks for the 
FDIC. By cutting out thousands of 
man-hours in red tape, the bill stood 
to save banks untold sums in labor 
costs and the FDIC itself about half 
a million dollars. Banks would also 
save about $11,000,000 every year. 


The bill was technical; it seemed 
non-controversial. It appealed to the 
overwhelming majority of banks, al- 
though objections were anticipated 
from some big banks. 

The bill ran into trouble, however, 
on a number of scores. At first a 
necessarily long delay until after 
Congress closed made it clear that 
Congress would not act on the Ad- 
ministration’s request for a raise in 
the premiums for the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Then at the House Banking and 
Currency Committee hearings early 


Easier Figuring of FDIC Assessments 
Originated by William G. Loeffler 


Waa G. LOEFFLER, Con- 
troller for the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, has a 
strong aversion to Government 
red tape. Because of this, banks 
will have a far simpler formula 
by which to figure their assess- 
ments for the FDIC next year 
than they have had to struggle 
with in the past. 


Back in 1944, Bill Loeffler, a 


CPA, went to work on the 
complicated formula wholly on 
his own. The Government Ac- 
counting Office which audits the 


FDIC books liked his simplification idea and lent it support by recom- 


mending it every year since 1956. 


During the hearings on the ill- 


starred Financial Institutions Bill, Earl Cook, then FDIC chairman, 
revealed that the FDIC was working at simplifying the computation. 
About a year ago, the situation seemed to be right for an unveiling 


of the formula. 


Bills incorporating it were introduced by Chairman 


Robertson of the Senate Banking Committee and by Chairman Brent 
Spence of the House Banking Committee and Representative Clarence 


Kilburn. 


The bill which was passed July 2 is a monument to the dedication 
of a devoted civil servant, William G. Loeffler, whose fundamental con- 
tribution might easily be overlooked in the more exciting action of 
getting the idea incorporated into law. 
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in April, opposition to the bill was 
more formidable than expected. Not 
until June 14 was the House Bank- 
ing Committee able to report out a 
new “clean” bill (in the parlance of 
Capitol Hill) containing adjustments 
calculated to make it readily accept- 
able to the House and to the Senate. 


A Tight Race to the End 


Thereafter it was a nip and tuck 
race to get it through the stops in 
the legislative machinery in the few 
weeks remaining. The House Rules 
Committee was prompt in granting 
a rule to bring the bill up for House 
action. When it came up for con- 
sideration June 28, the House passed 
it by a voice vote after less than an 
hour of debate. The bill still had the 
full gamut of the Senate to run in 
just four days. 

In the meantime, the opposition 
withdrew from appearing against 
the bill in the Senate. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
held a short hearing and reported 
the bill favorably to the Senate on 
the same day. 

That was Thursday, June 30. The 
bill was rolling, but the urgency of 
getting it through the Senate that 
week had ceased to exist. Only the 
day before Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son and House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, both of Texas, announced that 
the Senate would return August 8 
and the House August 15 to finish 
the 86th Congress’ business. 

This additional time assured the 
bill a chance to get through the Sen- 
ate. If it could not make it before 
adjournment, it most certainly could 
do so upon return from the party 
conventions. But such was its mo- 
mentum on that long, long Saturday 
before recess (continuing until 8:33 
A.M. Sunday) that it came up in the 
routine call of the calendar of legis- 
lation in the Senate and was passed. 
A single objection under Senate 
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rules could have forced debate and 
a vote. 

The bill is a testimonial to the con- 
fidence and esteem in which FDIC 
Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott is held 
in Congress. It is also another in- 
stance of the understanding that 
Senator Robertson has always 
shown of banking problems. 

Early this month the FDIC will 
send out to 13,440 member banks an 
Interim Report giving precise details 
about computing assessments under 
this new law, which goes into effect 
next January 1. 

About every two years, it seems, 
a bill is introduced in Congress, 
usually “by request” of the Admin- 
istration, to bring the FDIC under 
the control of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Until this year these bills 
never got further than hearings at 
which the proponents were content 
with merely presenting their case 
for the record. 


A New Threat to FDIC 


This year the threat took on new 
proportions. House Banking Sub- 
committee Chairman Wright Pat- 
man of Texas introduced the bill. It 
was late in the session, May 5, but 
Chairman William L. Dawson of the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee held a hearing on June 21 of 
the Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization, which he 
also heads. 

At that hearing the proponents 
turned out in force. Mr. Patman 
spoke at some length. Representa- 
tive Albert Thomas of Texas also 
supported the bill. (He is chairman 
of the subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee which re- 


Jesse P. Wolcott 


WASHINGTON BOX SCORE 


House 


Bank merger regulation 
FDIC assessments 
Tax equality (Mason bill) 
Omnibus housing 
Minimum wage 
Self-employed pensions 
Depressed areas 
Tax extension and 

debt ceiling 
Interest disclosure 
Reserve bank stock retirement 
Small business loans 


Debate 


= Reported 


views the Independent Offices Appro- 
priations Bill.) If the Patman bill 
is passed, the FDIC budget will be 
part of that bill every year. 

Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell of General Accounting Office 
and Deputy Director of the Budget 
Bureau Elmer B. Staats testified for 
the bill. The hearing stimulated con- 
siderable discussion among the mem- 
bers of Mr. Dawson’s committee. 

Notice of the hearing was short 
and surprised the FDIC. It caught 
Mr. Wolcott on a business trip to 
Detroit. To be able to present the 
FDIC’s case in opposition, he was 
obliged to take a night flight back 
to Washington. His formal state- 
ment was short, under the circum- 
stances, but it was supplemented in 
detail by his own answers to ques- 
tions of members of the committee. 
He supported his testimony with a 
number of lengthy documents show- 
ing that the concept of the proposal 
is opposed to the very principles on 
which the FDIC was so successfully 
founded. 

The Patman bill would implement 
the request of President Eisenhower 
in his Budget Message last January, 
which said: 

“Legislation is again being recom- 
mended to bring under budget re- 
view the activities of those few 
Government corporations which are 
now exempt from such review, but 
profess authority to draw money 
from the Treasury or to commit the 
Treasury for future expenditures. 
This can best be done by including 
them under the budget provisions of 
the Government Corporation Control 
Act.” 

Mr. Wolcott maintained that to 


Senate Final Action 


Rejected 
Rejected 
@ Signed 


@@ Passed 
@@ Reported 


@@ Debate 
@ @@ Passed 


subject the FDIC to the Budget 
Bureau “would materially and seri- 
ously hamper the corporation and 
would prevent it from completely 
and adequately discharging its re- 
sponsibility to the public and to the 
banking system.” 

It was fundamental, he said, that 
an agency having responsibility for 
the protection of the nation’s money 
supply should be independent while 
remaining in the framework of the 
Government. He added: 

“Tt must be a part of Government 
in order to escape private pressures; 
yet, within the Government it must 
be free of political pressure.” Mr. 
Wolcott made these additional 
points: 

“No public moneys are invested in 
the Corporation; no appropriations 
are requested by the Corporation. 

“The case for budget review and 
related controls over the Corporation 
rests upon a thin and weak reed, 
the borrowing authority of the 
Corporation. 

“The power to borrow from the 
United States Treasury is not an 
accepted criterion for budget and 
political control. 

“There is no allegation, or even 
suggestion, of inefficiency on the 
part of the Corporation, nor of the 
improper use of its funds. 

“The General Accounting Office 
renders an annual audit of the af- 
fairs of the Corporation which is 
supplied to Congress. GAO has been 
laudatory in its reports of the Cor- 
poration and its operations. 

“The Corporation likewise renders 
an annual report to the Congress.” 

It is the contention of the FDIC 
that it is already adequately super- 
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A.B.A. Fetes “Brown Bill’? Sponsor and Wife 
Representative Plans Imminent Retirement 


A PARTY given by the Ameri- 
van Bankers Association for 
tepresentative and Mrs. Paul 
Brown of Georgia recently in 
the Mayflower Hotel brought 
out leaders in Congress and the 
bank supervisory agencies, as 
well as representatives of finan- 
cial and business organizations. 
The turnout during the hectic 
days before the recess of Con- 
gress was a token of the esteem 
in which the Browns are held 
by those in Government, finan- 
cial, and business circles. 

Of special note was the fact 
that Speaker Sam Rayburn of 
Texas and Mr. Brown’s Georgia ~ 
colleague, Representative Carl ~ 


Vinson, chairman of the Armed Services Committee, were on hand. 
Mr. Brown is chairman of Subcommittee #2 of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, 

It was Mr. Brown’s subcommittee that held hearings on the legisla- 
tion so directly important to banking which this 86th Congress passed. 
Two of the bills which involved technical features of the ill-fated 
Financial Institutions Bill were named “The Brown bills” after Mr. 
Brown. The others include the Bank Merger Bill, the Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements Bill and, most recently, the FDIC Assessment 
Bill. 

Mr. Brown plans to retire after this session after 27 years of service 
as the Representative from the 10th Congressional District in Georgia. 
He was elected for the first time at a special election July 5, 1933, and 
has served in every Congress since. Mr. Brown is next in rank to the 


chairman of the Banking Committee, Brent Spence of Kentucky. 


vised and that to subject it to 
further control by the Budget Bu- 
reau might jeopardize some of its 
planning, which is of a delicate 
nature. 

Although the bill is not likely to 
go much further in the short recess 
session, it will be a continuing threat 
for an indefinite period. 

The FDIC was under attack in 
another quarter in the last 10 days 
of the session. A curious amend- 
ment to the Senate Independent 
Offices Appropriation Bill came to 
light in the Senate debate. This 
could have prohibited the General 
Services Administration from con- 
structing the FDIC’s new building 
until the building was authorized by 
Congress, but it was stricken out. 


Individuals May Buy FHA Insured 
Mortgages from Original Lender 

Breaking a 25-year policy, on July 
13 the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion invited individuals to invest in 
mortgages insured against loss by 
the FHA. The offer applies to sec- 
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tion 203 of the housing act and per- 
mits individual investors to purchase 
mortgages from the bank or other 
institution which loaned the money 
to the home owner. 

The original lending institution 
would remain in the picture, with 
full responsibility to the FHA con- 
tinuing under the insurance con- 
tract and it would collect payments 


for a fee paid by the new investor. 

Before the July 13 action, the 
FHA rules permitted only banks, 
savings and loans, insurance com- 
panies, and other certified institu- 
tions to own the mortgages it in- 
sures. 

This is the third stimulant to the 
sagging home-building industry in 
as many months. In April, FHA 
reduced the downpayments required 
on insured mortgages for homes in 
the $13,500-$18,000 range. Early 
in July, the Federal National Mor‘- 
gage Association raised the price 
it will pay for Government-backed 
mortgages, which should result in 
more FNMA purchases and more 
funds for mortgage lending. 


Federal Charters for MSBs? 


The National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks moved on the 
next to last day before recess to set 
up a system of Federally chartered 
mutual savings banks. Two mem- 
bers of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, Senator John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama and Senator Prescott 
Bush of Connecticut, jointly intro- 
duced the Senate bill by request. 
Seven members of the House Bank- 
ing Committee sponsored identical 
House bills. Details of the bill may 
be found on page 124. 


Martin v. Patman, Again 


The presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks of Chicago, New York, 
and San Francisco who testified at 
various times on Mr. Patman’s bill 
to retire Federal Reserve bank stock 
were followed on June 28 by Chair- 
man William McChesney Martin, 
Jr., of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The hearings were held before Mr. 
Patman’s Subcommittee #3, of the 
House Banking Committee. 


Banks, Bankers, and Legislation 


‘tom is a general and growing recognition of, first, the importance 
of Federal legislation to sound banking operations, and secondly, the 
responsibility each of us has to furnish legislators with such facts and 
opinions as may help them to legislate wisely. There is also an aware- 
ness that members of Congress expect and welcome such assistance.— 
M. Monroe Kimbrel, Chairman A.B.A. Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion, and executive vice-president, First National Bank, Thompson, Ga. 


Waar do we seek in our relations with the Government? We seek a 
well-ordered economic society in which banking can function efficiently. 
Within this general objective, we also advocate legislation as needed 
to keep banking services abreast of the times and to provide reasonable 
competitive balance among financial institutions—John W. Remington, 
A.B.A. president and president, Lincoln Rochester (N. Y.) Trust Co. 
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Mr. Martin’s statement was a 
masterpiece in brevity and cogency. 
He is an experienced, and excellent, 
witness, bloodied but not bowed in 
many an exchange on “The Hill.” 
It was evident that both he and Mr. 
Patman, who was most courteous, 
thoroughly enjoyed their exchanges, 
even though neither changed the 
thinking of the other. 

Taking the position that unless 
elimination or modification of Fed 
stock offers a remedy for actual 
evils or new benefits, there would 
seem to be no justification for chang- 
ing or eliminating it, Mr. Martin 
said: 

“Neither of these circumstances 
appears to be present. I would not 
be understood as claiming that 
theoretically the operation of the 
Federal Reserve System could not 
dispense with member bank owner- 
ship of Federal Reserve Bank stock. 
I simply express the conviction that 
the existence of such stock has not 
produced and does not threaten any 
material evils. 

“On the contrary, it has served 
to integrate the member banks and 
bankers into the guiding policies of 
the Federal Reserve System. This is 
important because the commercial 
banks are the principal vehicle 
through which System policy is ef- 
fectuated, and it is desirable that 
the banks be as conversant as pos- 
sible with the needs and purposes of 
policy objective.” 

Mr. Martin added that he could 
not conceive of any small bank, 
otherwise unwilling to become a 
member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, deciding to apply for member- 
ship simply because the stock sub- 
scription requirement had been done 
away with. 


Self-Employed Pensions 


Senate debate on the self-employed 
pension bill, H.R. 10, which was in- 
terrupted by the adjournment, is ex- 
pected to be continued when the 
Senate returns on August 8, or soon 
after. The bill reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee is, the commit- 
tee report says, “an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for H.R. 
10 as passed by the House.” 

The amendment imposes new re- 
strictions on retirement plans cover- 
ing employees who own more than 
10% of the stock in the employer 
corporation. These restrictions are 
imposed in order to make the avail- 
ability of retirement plans substan- 
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tially similar to both unincorporated 
and incorporated businesses. 

The retirement funds the bill al- 
lows the self-employed to establish 
“must be lodged with a bank as 
trustee, invested in annuities with 
an insurance company, or placed in 
a new series of U. S. Government 
bonds.” 

The Senate’s quarrel with the 
House bill was that it did not pro- 
vide uniform tax treatment as be- 
tween corporate retirement plans 
and those which the House bill would 
have allowed the self-employed to 
establish. Treasury also wanted to 
tighten the rules applicable to cer- 
tain corporate plans. 

It would be difficult to hazard a 
guess as to the outcome. The Senate 
bill is a compromise with Treasury 
under the threat of a veto. But it is 
a question whether the restrictions 
that Treasury would place on exist- 
ing plans may make the bill less at- 
tractive. 


H. R. 7903 Continues GI Benefits 


Having opposed H. R. 7903 before 
passage by both houses of Congress, 
extending for two years two WW II 
veterans’ benefit programs, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower waited until the 
final day to sign the bill. 

Under one program, the Veterans 
Administration guarantees repay- 
ment of private loans obtained by 
WW II veterans fof housing, busi- 
nesses, and farms. The second pro- 
gram authorizes the VA to make di- 
rect housing loans to veterans of 


played with 
matches, too!” 


WW II and the Korean war who 
live in credit-scarce rural areas. 

This measure could add $150,(00,- 
000 or more to the VA budget for 
1961. 


Bright Side to Mason Bill 


Although there is bound to be 
some disappointment over the fail- 
ure of Congress to do anything about 
the Mason bill, it should be under- 
stood that the ideas behind the bill 
are already working and will play 
a part in the over-all tax revision 
that Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of 
the House Ways and Means Con- 
mittee anticipates. The job is enor- 
mous and the grievances of com- 
mercial banks are a contributing 
factor which will eventually bring 
it about. 


Housing Legislation 


The adjournment of Congress left 
many important housing issues un- 
decided. Although the Senate passed 
a housing bill, it is generally felt 
that this measure will be unaccept- 
able to the House because of its 
public housing feature. The House 
bill, representing a very ambitious 
and controversial program, did not 
get out of the Rules Committee. 

With the future of several im- 
portant programs at stake, there is 
every likelihood that some form of 
housing legislation will be passed 
before the fall. Most observers feel 
that final legislation will not be as 
enterprising as that currently before 
the House. 
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How Goes the 
BATTLE for TIME DEPOSITS? 


Commercial Banks’ Competitors Are Numerous 


and Often Have Special Advantages 


EEN competition among com- 
K mercial banks and other finan- 
cial institutions continues to 
mark the quest for savings and sim- 
ilar deposits. Commercial banks are 
handicapped by not being able to 
pay as much interest as many of 
their competitors, as well as by other 
restrictions in laws and regulations. 
For the latter reason some banks 
are indeed unable or unwilling to pay 
even the present permissible maxi- 
mum interest on time deposits. 

For example, in the amount of 
real estate loans, national banks are 
limited to 60% of their time deposits 
or 100% of their capital and sur- 
plus, whereas mutual savings banks 
have greater freedom in making this 
better-paying type of loan. Some 
banks accordingly do not accept any 
savings deposits. Most commercial 
banks, however, actively go out after 
savings and other time deposits. A 
survey made by the A.B.A.’s adver- 
tising department — as reported in 
BANKING for March 1960, p. 69— 
showed that in each of the past eight 
years banks stressed their interest 
in getting more savings deposits 
ahead of any other service they have 
to sell. 

During recent years some competi- 
tors of commercial banks have made 
giant strides in attracting the sav- 
ings of the general public. Savings 
and loan associations, credit unions, 
and savings banks have all increased 
their total resources more, percent- 
agewise, than have the commercial 
banks. When the figures are an- 
alyzed, it is seen that commercial 
banks have not been holding their 
own in competition with other forms 
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of saving. Three accompanying ta- 
bles develop the facts. 


What Table | Shows 

During the past decade commer- 
cial banks have grown at a much 
slower rate than their competitors 
for savings accounts. From the end 
of 1949 to the end of 1959, total 
assets of commercial banks increased 
about 55% ; but those of mutual sav- 
ings banks increased by 81%, sav- 
ings and loan associations by 334%, 
and credit unions by 426%. Most of 
these competitors have been able to 
offer attractive interest rates. An 
idea of what commercial banks have 
been paying on time deposits of all 
kinds is given in Table II, relating 
only to national banks for the past 
five years. Even in 1959, a year of 
tight money and high money rates, 
time deposits in national banks 
yielded only 2.35%. 


Relative Growth Rates 

Table III records the distribution 
of savings and similar accounts 
among different classes of savings 
institutions in 1949 and 1959, 
showing the growth in amount 
and percent. End-of-1959 data for 
state-chartered credit unions are not 
yet available. Here we see that dur- 
ing the decade commercial banks in- 
creased their total time deposits of 
all kinds by slightly more than did 
the mutual savings banks. The com- 
mercial banks’ total includes, of 
course, time deposits of corpora- 
tions. 

Percentagewise, the biggest growth 
has been that of credit unions, es- 
pecially those federally chartered. 


Both types together now are esti- 
mated to number more than 19,000, 
fairly evenly divided as to charter. 
Credit unions now have between 11,- 
000,000 and 11,500,000 members, 
more than triple the number a dec- 
ade ago. At the end of 1959 credit 
unions held about 8.2% of outstand- 
ing consumer credit. In 1959 the 
Comptroller’s Office estimated that 
credit unions held 17% of all per- 
sonal loans and 6% of all automo- 
bile loans. Dividends paid to par- 
ticipants ranged from 4% to 5%. 
The unions are completely tax-ex- 
empt at Federal, state, and local 
level. 

Next fastest growing competitors 
of banks for savings funds are the 
savings and loan associations, whose 
savings capital has more than quad- 
rupled in a decade. Their total hold- 
ings of savings capital at nearly $55- 
billion is far greater than the $35- 
billion deposits of the mutual sav- 
ings banks and is fast overtaking 
the approximately $68-billion of time 
deposits of all types held by com- 
mercial banks. These associations 
are keen competitors for both sav- 
ings and real estate mortgage loans. 
They compete for funds not only in 
their own localities, but sometimes 
across the continent. In competing 
with banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations have distinct tax and other 
advantages, and, unlike commercial 
banks, they are not required to hold 
reserves for purposes of monetary 
policy. Their earning power as com- 
pared with that of banks is increased 
by the fact that the associations keep 
fully invested in profitable real es- 
tate mortgage loans. Their favored 
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TABLE I 


Growth of Banks and Their Competitors: 1949-1959 


Category 


Mutual savings banks 

Credit unions, Federal & state-chartered.. . 


Total assets (000,000) 


December 31 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. 


Percent increase 


$158 .6 
21.5 
14.6 


TABLE II 
Average Interest Paid by National Banks: 1955-1959 


(aggregate demand and time deposits in billions of dollars on December 31) 


Deposits 


1958 


1959 


Interest paid as percent 
of time deposits 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. 


TABLE III 


Time and Similar Savings Funds in Savings Accounts: 1949 and 1959 


Class of 


institution 


Class of 
funds 


Amount on 
December 31 
(billions of dollars) 


Increase 


Commercial banks: 
Mutual savings banks: 
S&L associations: 
Credit unions: 
Federal: 
State: 


time deposits 
time deposits 
savings capital 


members’ shares 
members’ shares 
members’ deposits 


E estimated. 


1959 


67. 
34.$ 
54. 


2.1 
2.2(E) 
.1(E) 


Amount 
in billions 
of dollars 


Percent 


450 
317 


bd State-chartered credit unions receive deposits from members; Federal-chartered do not. 
Estimated deposits of state-chartered unions at end of 1949, $30,000,000. 
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earnings position supplies them with 
the money needed to conduct vigor- 
ous advertising campaigns. The fed- 
erally chartered associations have 
complete freedom as to branching, 
which gives them another advantage 
over banks. 

Savings and loan growth in 1960 
seems to be conforming to the pat- 
tern of recent years. The industry's 
savings capital has increased from 
$54.5-billion at the end of 1959 to 
$57-billion on May 31, 1960. Its total 
assets grew from $63.4-billion to 
$66.3-billion during the same five 
months. There are now some 6,250 
savings and loan associations with 
more than 27,000,000 shareholders, 


Maximum Interest Rates 

Federal Reserve limitations on 
time deposit interest rates change 
infrequently. Those now in effect, 
as shown in the accompanying table, 
replaced maxima which had pre- 
vailed unchanged for 21 years. As 
expected, the 1957 hike stimulated 
the growth of time deposits. 

The following passage from the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for Febru- 
ary 1958 reflects the effects of higher 
interest rates on savings deposits of 
various kinds: 


Following the announcement of 
higher rates of interest on savings 
and other time deposits at many com- 
mercial banks, such deposits in- 
creased $5.3-billion in 1957, more 
than twice as much as in 1956. Some 
of the growth in time deposits and 
the decline in demand deposits no 
doubt reflected directly or indirectly 
the shifting of relatively inactive 
balances from checking to time ac- 
counts to obtain an interest return. 

Apparently the growth in time de- 
posits at commercial banks repre- 
sented only in small part a net shift- 
ing of funds from other savings in- 
stitutions. While time deposits at 
commercial banks increased $3.1-bil- 
lion more than in 1956, the combined 
growth of savings accounts at mutual 
savings banks and of share capital 
at savings and loan associations fell 
behind 1956 by only $300,000,000; in 
1956, these thrift institutions had 
experienced a combined growth in 
savings slightly larger than in 1955. 
Although there were large net re- 
demptions of United States Savings 
Bonds in 1957, individual holdings 
of marketable securities, both gov- 
ernmental and private, expanded 
markedly. 

The effects of the 1957 increase 
in maximum interest on time de- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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The Bank Capital Question . . . A Two-Part Article 


Why We Need a 


Better Market for Bank Stocks 


EUGENE M. LERNER and DONALD P. JACOBS 


This is the first of a two-part article on the bank capital question. Dr. 
LERNER is assistant professor of economics at the Bernard M. Baruch 
School of Business and Public Administration, The City College of New 
York. Dr. JAcoBs is assistant professor of finance, School of Business 
Administration, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 


posits as the source of a 
bank’s lendable funds fre- 
quently pay scant attention to a 
strategic factor determining a bank’s 
lending policy: the amount of its 
ownership capital. Yet inadequate 
capital may dictate that a bank in- 
vest its funds in assets of little risk, 
such as correspondent balances or 
short-term Government securities, 
instead of aggressively extending 
new business loans or making mort- 
gages or purchasing consumer paper. 
A bank’s capital influences the 
structure and size of its loan port- 
folio because profit maximization is 
subject to the prime constraint that 
solvency be protected at all times. 
A bank may have many lending op- 
portunities on which the expected 
return is high; yet the very small 
probability of insolvency, either be- 
cause of the size of a particular loan 
or of the group of loans taken to- 
gether, may frequently dictate that 
a particular loan not be made. 
Examination authorities strengthen 
the link that prudent management 
makes between loans and equity. 
Since examiners consider equity the 
first buffer against depositor losses, 
they relate capital to risk assets. 
If examiners hold that a bank’s cap- 
ital should equal, say, 10% of its 
outstanding loans and, say, 4% of 
short-term Government securities, a 
bank with limited capital may min- 
imize its potential conflict with the 
authorities by investing its marginal 
funds in relatively riskless assets. 
A healthy banking system, willing 
and able to take appropriate risk in 
lending and investing operations, is 
important to the maintenance of a 


emphasizing de- 
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vigorous, growing economy. Because 
of the direct link between capital 
and willingness to acquire risk as- 
sets, the maintenance of an adequate 
capital position in the commercial 
banking system is an important eco- 
nomic and social problem. 

A bank, in principle, can build its 
capital through the retention of 
earnings or the sale of additional 
securities. This paper explores the 
relevance of these alternatives for 
different size classes of banks. While 
both large and small banks raise the 
bulk of their equity through retained 
earnings, large banks can and do 
float stock issues more successfully 
than small ones can. Poor marketing, 
not low intrinsic investment value, 
has limited the sale and depressed 
the price of the securities of smaller 
banks. Price-earnings ratios are 
low, and, as a consequence, the cost 
of capital to these banks is high. If 
these banks have less capital and 
assume less risk than they otherwise 
would, borrowers who might have 
been accommodated are forced to 
turn to higher-cost, less efficient fi- 
nancial intermediaries. 

In the first part of this article, we 
discuss general bank accounting and 
tax minimization techniques, for 
these influence the level as well as 
the stability of reported bank earn- 
ings. Later we shall compare the 
rate of return on capital in banking 
to the rate in other industries, and 
document the varying earnings and 
dividend records of different size 
classes of banks. The earnings per- 
formance, payout record, and the 
marketing of bank securities are 
studied in the concluding parts of 
this discussion. 


I—-Accounting: 


Tax Minimization 


‘ion balance sheet and income state- 
ment a bank pukiisies frequently 
does not reflect its actual earning 
power. Both reported earnings and 
book value may be seriously under- 
or overstated. During the 1920s, re- 
ported bank earnings were consist- 
ently overstated; since the end of 
World War II, earnings may be un- 
derstated through the use of valua- 
tion reserves based on the loss ex- 
perience of the 1930s.1 

Banks have customarily main- 
tained bad debt—reserves against 
loan losses. During the war and 
early postwar years, the high cor- 
porate tax rate made transfers to 
bad debt reserves an important 
source of funds. Allowable trans- 
fers, like depreciation, are noncash 
expenses which reduce taxable in- 
come. Until a bad loan is actually 
charged against this “reserve,” a 
risk cushion equivalent to equity 
capital is built. The presence of this 
equity cushion, however, may be 
concealed in the published balance 
sheet by showing loans and discounts 
only net after the deduction of the 
accumulated allowance. 

Prior to 1947, administrative de- 
cisions of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue determined the permissible 
level of each bank’s bad debt re- 
serves and the maximum transfer 
that could be made each year. In- 


1 Overstated in the first period because of a 
failure to set up adequate allowances for loan 
and bond losses; understated in the second 
period because the allowances (sometimes called 
reserves) may have been excessive. Because 
major bank losses are cyclical and uncertain, 
provision must be made in accounting periods 
prior to the loss occurrence. Adequacy can 
only be determined after the event. Some may 
quarrel with the statement that the bank credit 
losses of the 1930s should have been a proper 
charge against the pre-1930 reserves on the 
ground that the 1930s were a fortuitous event 
principally caused by inadequate central bank 
and government fiscal policies. By the same 
argument, if the 1930s are never to be repeated, 
present charges are excessive. 
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TABLE I 


Loan Valuation Reserves, Total Capital Accounts 
and Valuation Reserve as a Percentage of the Total, 1948-1958 
(in millions of dollars) 


Valuation 
reserve 
(1) 

409 
548 
673 
814 
904 
961 
1,071 
1,268 
1,562 
1957 1,776 
1958 1,955 
Source: Annual Reports, FDIC. 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


evitably, differences of opinion 
mounted between the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau and the individual 
banks. In 1947 and again in 1954 
the Bureau established a uniform 
procedure for all banks: Each was 
permitted to compute the net loss 
rate it sustained on the loans it ex- 
tended during any consecutive 20- 
year period since 1927.2 Reserves 
can be built until they reached three 
times the loss experience factor times 
the current volume of outstanding 
loans. 

Valuation reserves are tantamount 
to equity capital. They are a buffer 


2See Internal Revenue Service Mimeograph 
#6209 and revised ruling 54-118, 1954-1. New 
banks are allowed to use the average loss ex- 
perience of all banks in their Federal Reserve 
district. 


Total capital 


Valuation reserve as a 
% of valuation reserve 
plus total capital 
(3) 
.87 
63 
39 
70 


reported 
(2) 
10,160 
10,649 
11,281 
11,923 
12,585 
13 ,264 
14,269 
15,009 
16,020 
17 ,086 
18,191 


oo 


against losses. Examination author- 
ities count reserves, dollar for dollar, 
along with other capital when they 
compute a bank’s capital ratio. The 
bad debt reserve differs from regu- 
lar bank capital in only two re- 
spects: (1) It cannot be included in 
the “capital stock and surplus” upon 
which the .bank’s lending limit to 
any one borrower is computed, and 
(2) many banks do not report its 
amount in their balance sheet, or 
they mingle it with other “general 
reserves,” which prevents the public 
from knowing its amount. 

Data in Table I show that for all 
commercial banks, loan valuation 
and bad debt reserves increased 
from $409,000,000 at the end of 1948 
to $1,955,000,000 at the end of 1958. 


TABLE II 


The Rate of Return on 


(in millions of dollars) 


Net change 48% 
in valuation Column 
reserve 1 

(1) (2) 
409 196 

139 
125 
141 

90 

57 
110 
197 
294 


Reported 
earnings 
after taxes 
(3) 

743 

828 

932 

904 

988 
1,023 
1,292 
1,148 
1,199 
1957 214 1,363 
1958 179 1,690 


Source: Annual reports, FDIC. 


Year 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Column 2 Capital plus 


Column 38 


Bank Capital, 1948-1958 


The rate of return in 
capital (percent) 
(Column 4 + Column 5) 


valuation 
reserve 
(5) 
10,569 
11,197 
11,954 
12,737 
13,489 
14,225 
15,350 
16,277 
17 ,582 
18 ,862 
20 , 146 


plus 


(4) 
939 
895 
992 
972 

1,031 
1,050 
1,345 
1,243 
1,340 
1,465 
1,776 


oo 
oo 


WH 
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II—Capital 
Gains and Losses 


Under the current tax law, hanks 
can minimize or postpone their cor. 
porate income tax payments by al- 
ternating the years in which they 
take capital gains and capital losses, 
A bank is permitted to deduct net 
long-term capital losses from its op- 
erating income; but, like other cor- 
porations, any net long-term capital 
gains are taxed at the maximum 
rate of 25%.* To illustrate the ef- 
fect of this ruling, consider the fol- 
lowing hypothetical example. As. 
sume a bank’s operating income be- 
fore taxes and capital gains or losses 
is $100 in both Year 1 and Year 2. 
In Year 1, the bank sustained a $100 
capital loss. Its taxable net income 
and corporate income tax would be 
nil. If in Year 2, interest rates fall, 
the bond portfolio appreciates, and 
a $100 capital gain results, the 25% 
tax on this capital gain, or $25, plus 
the 52% tax on ordinary income, or 
$52, would mean a total corporate 
income tax of $77. Had the bank 
not registered its capital losses by 
realizing them in the market or if 
it had made them in the same year 
so that they offset each other, the 
total tax bill would have been $52 
in each year or $104 for both. 

Bond losses typically occur during 
periods of rising interest rates. But 
this is precisely the time when loan 
demand is strong and, as a conse- 
quence, operating income high. Cap- 
ital losses on the bonds, therefore, 
frequently offset gains in operating 
income. Conversely, capital gains 
frequently supplement operating in- 
come during years when low inter- 
est rates give only nominal re*urns. 


Ill—Rate 


of Return 


Since the earnings reported for 
any single year may be a misleading 


3 See Internal Revenue Code, Sec. 582 (c); 
1. 582.-1. 

4The authors have known of closely owned 
banks that showed substantially no net income 
after a capital loss but believe most widely 
owned banks would hesitate to register such 
large losses unless they had accumulated 4 
“bond reserve’ account from previous capital 
gains that would absorb the unusual loss and 
prevent such a ‘‘bad showing” in the reported 
income and undivided profits for a particular 
year. The “bond reserve” is typically hidden in 
the published balance sheet by being deducted 
from the bond investment account as a valua- 
tion reserve and is usually the repository of 
capital gains on bonds not shown in the un- 
divided profits. The rule that a capital loss is 
not deductible if the security is repurchased 
within 30 days is rarely a bar for the com- 
mercial bank, since the repurchase of similar 
but different maturities of U. S. obligations are 
not regarded as constituting a ‘‘wash sale” for 
tax purposes. 
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indicator of power, a figure adjusted 
for valuation reserves through a 
longer time span is a more reliable 
guide. 

Data in Table II show reported 
earnings after taxes for all commer- 
cial banks. Transfers to valuation 
reserves lessen reported earnings 
and, in effect, increase capital. To 
adjust for these deductions from 
earnings, 48% of the amount trans- 
ferred to valuation reserves in any 
year was added to the reported earn- 
ings for that year. The sum was then 
expressed as a percentage of total 
capital and valuation reserves. (If, 
however, the bad debt allowance 
should equal long-run loss experi- 
ence, as intended by the tax law, 
then any adjustment would be mis- 
leading. ) 

The ratio of adjusted reported 
earnings after taxes to capital for 
all insured commercial banks hov- 
ered around 8% throughout the dec- 
ade. The years 1954 and 1958—re- 
cession years in many industries— 
stand out because banks reported 
relatively higher earnings. 

Are these earnings competitive 
with those in other industries? Over 
the past decade, the rate of return 
on common equity capital for all 
manufacturing fluctuated widely 
(see Table IIa) but at a level sub- 
stantially above that earned by 
banks. Private electric utilities are 
more similar to banks with respect 
to risk. Their reported return fluc- 
tuated within a narrow range, 9.5 
and 10.8%. The average return was 
lower than that of all manufacturing 
but higher than that in banking. (If 
preferred stock, so often used by 
utilities, were included in the equity 
capital concept, the return for banks 
and utilities would come even closer 
together. ) 

These data, however, overstate the 
difference in the return earned by 
banks and all manufacturing. A 
bank’s book value is close to its real 
or liquidating value, for a bank’s 
assets are predominantly current 
assets and claims to dollars (loans 
and bonds). This is not the case for 
manufacturing firms and need not be 
for utilities. Manufacturers’ invest- 
ment in plant and equipment, a sub- 
stantial percentage of total assets, 
is carried at their historic cost less 
depreciation. Because of inflation 
and accelerated depreciation, the 
current market value of these as- 
sets is greater than their book value. 
If the rate of return were computed 
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by comparing current earnings and 
the current value of their assets, the 
rate would be reduced by more than 
2 or 3 percentage points.5 In short, 
the average rate of return in all 
manufacturing would be about 10%, 
a figure close to the rate of return 
in commercial banking. This adjust- 
ment would not reduce the greater 
fluctuations in manufacturing. 


TABLE Ila 


Rate of Return on Common 
Equity in Utilities and 
Manufacturing 


Electric utilities All manufacturing 


1947 15.6 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Over-all bank return figures con- 
ceal the great divergence character- 
izing the earnings of different size 
banks during the postwar period. 


5 Lerner and Hendriksen estimated that this 
was the amount of overstatement in the rate of 
return on the entire capital structure. See 
“Federal Taxes on Corporate Income and the 
Rate of Return on Investment in Manufactur- 
ing, 1926-53,” National Tax Journal, Volume 
IX, No. 3, September 1956, p. 195 


Data in Table III show that prior 
to 1954 the rate of return of the 
three smallest size groups was con- 
sistently above that of the four 
larger ones.® After 1954, the return 
on one or more of the larger size 
groups was above some of the smaller 
banks and the year 1958 marked a 
complete reversal of the traditional 
profitability picture. The return on 
the four largest size groupings was 
higher than the return in the three 
smaller ones. 

To conclude, the reported rate of 
return in equity is more stable but 
lower in banking than in manufac- 
turing or in utilities. The reported 
return in manufacturing, however, 
is overstated for the liquidating 
value of manufacturing assets is 
greater than book value. If the re- 
turn in manufacturing were com- 
puted using liquidating or replace- 
ment values, the returns to the 
banking and manufacturing sectors 
would be more comparable. If pre- 
ferred stocks were included in the 
equity component of public utilities, 
their average rate, too, would be 
more comparable to that of the 
banks. 


6The rate of return on the smaller banks 
(those with less than $1,000,000 in assets) has 
been declining steadily. Several factors may 
account for this development. The most success- 
ful smaller banks may grow in asset size and, 
therefore, move into a larger size classification. 
New banks which have not yet reached their 
break-even point are continuously entering the 
smaller size classes. A third factor may be the 
wave of mergers that has recently taken place, 
for the small profitable banks are prime merger 
targets. Or trends in the demand for funds and 
the changed structure of interest rates may be 
the predominant factor. 


TABLE 


After-Tax Return on Capital of Insured Commercial Banks 
by Asset Size 


(in millions of dollars) 


1to2 


Less than 1 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

Average 

return 8.5 


Source: Federal Reserve System. 


Nore: Data does not permit the adjustment for valuation reserves. 
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Easier Money: 
Real or Mirage? 


Business Activity, Treasury Operations, 
and Fed Will Determine Outlook 


HUS far in 1960 the money mar- 

ket has traced a pattern all 

its own and one quite different 
from that of 1959. The trend toward 
ease in short-term rates led to the 
lowering of discount rates in early 
June. At a time when banks’ loans- 
to-deposits ratios are unusually high 
and prime rates continue unchanged 
at 5%, as we write, Treasury bill 
rates compared with recently in- 
creased rates across the Atlantic are 
so low as to cause some outflow of 
dollar funds on private account. 
Although authentic data is lacking, 
the outflow is apparently not worry- 
ing the Federal Reserve. 

The course of business in the next 
few months will be the chief de- 
terminant of money market trends. 
Business activity will determine the 
volume of bank loans in that cate- 
gory. Other major influences on 
rates will stem from Treasury ac- 
tivities and Federal Reserve policies. 
In the course of a reasoned appraisal 
of the business outlook at midyear, 
M. Dutton Morehouse, manager of 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
forecast: 


Over-all, business in the second half 
of 1960 should be . . . good but not of 
boom proportions. Price pressures due 
to foreign competition but, more im- 
portantly, to excess domestic capacity 
should make for price stability. . . . I 
see nothing dramatic in the near fu- 
ture, either up or down. ... The out- 
look . . . into 1961 is for relatively 
stable prices with a sustained rate of 
production slightly below peak levels 
until the consumer recharges his bat- 
teries and is in a position to trigger 
the next upturn late in 1961 or in 1962. 


Production is currently being cur- 
tailed by vacations. A pickup in in- 
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dustry, notably in steel, should be 
close at hand. If so, loan demand 
will increase. 

At midyear, loan demand in weekly 
reporting member banks showed no 
certain trend. Borrowing by metal 
manufacturing companies increased 
in June, even though inventory ac- 
cumulation reportedly slackened in 
April; but over-all business demand 
for loans was less than in other 
recent Junes. For one thing, tax 
borrowing was less, as tax liability 
was smaller than in recent years. 
Also, the part of corporation taxes 
paid with tax anticipation certificates 
was larger than usual, even though 
there was a reasonable amount of 
tax borrowing. 

We are coming into the season 
when certain business loans increase, 


especially in food processing and 
trade. Trade has been strong all year 
and there is no reason not to expect 
continued strength. Public utility 
and chemical firms normally borrow 
from banks before going into the 
capital market, but this kind of tem- 
porary borrowing has been below 
normal. A good picture of trends 
in the demand for credit on the part 
of leading industries is given in the 
accompanying charts (opposite). 

While further inventory building 
is not likely to be a major stimu- 
lant of loan demand, some increase 
in plant and equipment outlays is 
looked for; but not so strong as to 
strain resources. In April, the latest 
month available, inventories were 
still increasing in manufacturing 
and wholesale trade, but they had 
turned downward in retailing. The 
largest part of funds used for plant 
and equipment is internally gener- 
ated from depreciation allowances 
and retained earnings. While cor- 
poration profits are being shaved, 
the volume is still big. They pro- 
vide, additionally, the means of fund- 
ing coming tax liabilities and thus 
tend to lessen the need for bank 
credit. Washington sees no signs 
of more than seasonally increased 
pressure for business loans in coming 
months. 

The Treasury, which a year ago 
was a big borrower, during the first 
half of calendar 1960 has put about 
$6-billion into the market. This has 
made possible lower interest rates. 
But in the present half year the 


Importance of Private Money Decisions 
WOODLIEF THOMAS, adviser to the Federal Reserve Board: 


ATTEMPTS to control the level or the structure of interest rates by 
direct governmental action are likely to meet with failure, and to have 
disastrous consequences. It is essential to keep in mind that govern- 
mental activities are not the only factors, and generally not the domi- 
nant ones, in money and credit markets, or in the processes of saving 
and investment. Private activities are much more important. 

With respect to interest rates, private borrowing demands are likely 
to be much larger than governmental borrowing, and private savings 
are due to many other factors than governmental activities. There 
can be low interest rates with large Government deficits if private 
demands are slack. There can be high interest rates, or even inflation 
or unsustainable credit expansion, along with a Government surplus, 
if private credit demands are sufficiently vigorous and if the public 
does not save enough to meet these demands. 

In 1960, with prospects for the development of a small budgetary 
surplus in sharp contrast to the unprecedented deficits of the past two 
years, private credit demands and savings and private decisions with 
respect to prices, aided by maintenance of bank credit and the money 
supply at an appropriate level, will largely determine the trend of the 
economy in general and the course of interest rates. 
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Treasury for seasonal reasons will 
absorb about $6.5-billion of new 
cash. Against this known factor is 
the unanswered question: What will 
the Fed be doing to make reserves 
available? Aiming at sustainable 
growth without excesses, its policies 
depend on its reading of the daily 
indicators. 

The statutory 414,% ceiling on 
bond coupons is in large part respon- 
sible for current low bill rates and 
the attendant international outflow 
of private funds from the money 
market. The outflow’s significance 
can be exaggerated. Compared with 
our money market, those of Britain 
and Switzerland are quite small and 
can absorb only limited amounts of 
such “hot money.’”’ Germany’s money 
market is rudimentary. An inflow 
of short-term capital is not welcomed 
by Switzerland or Germany. The 
latter does not allow such foreign 
balances to earn interest. Moreover, 
while German commercial banks 
have been moving funds out of New 
York, the German central bank has 
counteracted the movement by pur- 
chasing U. S. Treasury securities. 

Speculators seeking to profit from 
the higher interest rates prevailing 
abroad normally hedge by buying 
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Chart Book) 


dollars for forward delivery; but 
today the cost of forward dollars is 
so high as to absorb the greater part 
of the profits represented by the 
higher interest rates in Europe. In 
viewing present interest rate differ- 
ences calmly, officials point to our 
experience in 1958. Then, our bill 
rates got below %4 of 1%, while 
rates abroad were high; yet we did 
not lose large amounts of balances. 
To a great degree the latter are 
needed here by their owners and can- 
not be moved about the world when- 
ever interest rate differentials ap- 
pear. If Washington’s calmness over 
the short-run is justified, we need 
not worry about a tight money sit- 
uation growing out of transatlantic 
interest rate differentials in the next 
half-year. 


The Federal Debt 


During the first half of calendar 
1960 the Treasury paid down the 
public debt from $290.5-billion to 
$286.1-billion, thus releasing to other 
needs of the economy $4.4-billion. 
The operating cash balance on June 
30 was $7.1-billion. During the sec- 
ond half of this year the Treasury 
will have to do about $6.5-billion of 
new cash financing. Assuming that 


the operating balance drops to $3.5- 
billion by December 31, the debt at 
that time will be an estimated $287- 
billion, an increase of about $1-bil- 
lion. 

Treasury cash financing has a 
marked effect on the money market. 
The cash so raised is used to pay off 
maturing securities as well as to 
supply net new money for Treasury 
use. The $6.5-billion of new cash 
financing this semester is moderate, 
compared with the $13-billion bor- 
rowed during the last half of 1959, 
a fact which should lessen the pres- 
sure on interest rates as compared 
with a year ago. In no July-Decem- 
ber semester from 1954 to 1959 was 
Treasury new cash financing as low 
as this semester’s $6.5-billion. 

In its interest rate policy the Fed- 
eral Reserve seeks a level appropriate 
to the relative demand for credit and 
the supply of savings available for 
lending. The past year and a half 
has seen several shifts in the credit 
situation. These have called for 
changes in Federal Reserve policies. 
In 1959 the total of all kinds of 
credit increased more than in any 
previous year; but on a net basis 
bank-created credit was almost un- 
changed. This was true despite a 
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greater increase in commercial bank 
loans than in any previous year. To 
make such loans the commercial 
banks drew on the public’s savings, 
selling Government securities out of 
portfolio to a total of $8-billion. 
Meanwhile, nonbank investors sup- 
plied another $10-billion for Govern- 
ment and other bonds, mortgages, 
and consumer credit. Another 1959 
phenomenon was the shift of funds 


from bank accounts into Treasury 
securities for private account. The 
large 1959 demand for credit, coupled 
with central bank restraint, was re- 
flected in rising interest rates. In 
the background was public expecta- 
tion of continued “inflation” and a 
post-steel strike boom. Moreover, 
“tight money” was aided by the gold 
outflow, which tended to reduce re- 
serves. The resultant higher interest 


No Interest Rate Isolationism 
WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN, speaking to National Association of 


Mutual Savings Banks: 


CHANGES in interest rates constitute important, delicate, and subtle 
instruments through which the credit mechanism in our economy oper- 
ates. Further, our economy is not isolated but is strongly influenced 
by the economies of other nations. These other nations also have strong 


demands for capital. For example, ... 
for capital development in the... 
ings of this magnitude will certainly have an effect on us. . 


Africa alone needs $6-billion 


next few years. Demands for sav- 


. is no 


more possible to be economic isolationists in the area of interest rates 
than in any other field. Worldwide markets must be competitive if they 
are to be maintained. . . . We must free ourselves of the mistaken 
notion that it is possible to set an arbitrary ceiling on interest rates. 


Many Complex Forces 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK’S Business in Brief, May-June 1960: 


TECHNIQUES of credit control in this country rest in part on the 
premise that credit market conditions are a sensitive reflection of shifts 
in pressures on bank reserves. But it is evident that many other com- 
plex forces are at work. Thus, corporate buying recently helped drive 
short-term market rates sharply lower, even while banks were still hard 
pressed in meeting the loan requests of their customers. And changing 
expectations have exerted a strong influence on the timing of market 


fluctuations at a critical point. 


These factors can potentially pose delicate problems for the monetary 
authorities. Expectations, by their very nature, are volatile, and shifts 
can produce sudden and capricious fluctuations in market conditions 
not fully warranted by underlying business trends. Moreover, the psy- 
chological reactions of lenders and borrowers to tentative and modest 
policy actions may produce effects far beyond what was intended. 


Influences of the Prime Rate 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, in its Monthly Letter: 


THE reduction in the Federal Reserve discount rates . 


. naturally led 


rates, in turn, affected the financial] 
markets. They tended to encourage 
saving, investment in fixed-interest 
securities, and attendant deflation of 
stock-exchange prices. In the proc. 
ess, banks lost some deposits. 


1960's First Half 


During the first few months of 
1960, demand for bank credit con- 
tinued heavy and was met by further 
liquidation of securities portfolios, 
This somewhat reduced required re- 
serves, as nonbank buyers paid for 
the securities, but it did not eliminate 
member bank borrowing. In the 
spring the Fed eased credit. Net 
borrowed reserves diminished. In- 
terest rates as reflected in the yield 
on Treasury bills dropped sharply, 
starting early in January. Despite 
a few temporary reversals, the de- 
cline continued through the first 
half of the year. This resulted not 
only from seasonal causes but other 
basic factors, notably a change in 
public expectations following the dis- 
closure in the January State-of-the- 
Union Message that there would be 
budget surpluses in fiscal 1960 and 
1961. While in the first months of 
1960 the money supply contracted 
slightly, its velocity increased. 

In view of the rapid expansion of 
the money supply in 1958, some re- 
straint on its growth seemed called 
for in 1959. By June 1960, however, 
it seemed clear that, notwithstanding 
the high loans-to-deposits ratio in 
commercial banks, the country was 
not in or facing a boom and some 
resumption of growth of the money 
supply might safely be envisaged. 
Indeed, the reduced liquidity of the 
commercial banks tends to hold back 
credit expansion, making relaxation 
of restraint safer. Such were the 
conditions at the time the Federal 
Reserve banks reduced their discount 
rates in June. 


many people to wonder if reductions in bank loan rates might not 
follow. Since September 1959 the prime loan rate .. . has stood at 5%, 
one point above the former discount rate level. While changes in Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rates and the banks’ prime loan rate have fre- 
quently come close together, there is no automatic relationship. Since 
1951 the spread between the two rates has ranged from one point to 
two points. Moreover, changes in prime rate tend to be less frequent 
than in Federal Reserve discount rates. ... 

As a result of the tendency of deposits to contract, and of loans to 
press higher, the loans-to-deposits ratio of all commercial banks has 
moved up to 55%, highest in 27 years. Many banks, particularly in 
larger centers, have ratios 10 points higher than this, indeed about as 
high as seem practicable in light of needs for primary reserves of 
cash, secondary reserves of marketable securities, and bonds to secure 
public deposits. In the circumstances, banks have had no need to cut 
rates to invite more loans. 


Business Is Good 


Present Federal Reserve policy is 
not characterized as either tight or 
easy. Economic activity is not as 
strong as most observers expected 
to see in 1960. Nonetheless, busi- 
ness is good—good enough not to 
require a shot in the arm from the 
Fed. The economy not only can but 
surely will change. As soon as the 
Fed feels sure that it knows in which 
direction the change is occurring, 
it may be expected to adjust its 
policies. 

How will commercial banks be af- 
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BANKING 


cial fected by the Federal’s relaxed ap- have been some security chargeoffs Puccnieae-talite iain 
rage praisal? In its June Bank Stock this year. earnings in 1960 as compared with 
rest Quarterly, M. A. Schapiro & Co., The substantial improvement the corresponding quarter of 1959 
n of dealer in bank stocks, foresees these shown in the figures compared with First Second 
roe- possibilities: increases in deposits, the first half of 1959 may be attrib- BANK quarter quarter 
loans, and investments; realization uted to the higher interest rates and Bank of New York 40.0 18.1 
of security profits, in contrast to larger volume of loans. Commercial Irving Trust Com- 
1959's losses; lower reserve require- bank loans have been climbing al- pany 34.2 31.6 
| of ments of central reserve city banks; most without interruption since late Manufacturers 
-0n- and higher bank earnings. Yields 1954. Loans of all commercial banks Trost Compeny 
her currently being realized on loans and_ rose from $186-billion on May 27, Bushes Danes 
Trust Company 18.4 9.5 
ios. investments are still below prevail- 1959, to $189-billion a year later. " 
ve ing market rates. “The prime rate Source: Wall Street Journal, July 5, 1960. 
for would have to be trimmed to less The Prime Rate 
late than 444% before the present yield earnings of many banks should have 
the realized on total loans would stop The trend of interest rates charged been 15% to 25% above those a 
Net rising,” the firm states. on bank loans may be traced in the year ago. 
In- prime rate, which after rising from The prime rate naturally is for 
ield Shifts Can Be Gradual 314% to 4% in September 1958, did customers of the highest credit 
nly, “It appears that monetary policy not go to 414% until May 18, 1959. standing. Small business borrowers 
vite is now entering a new phase,” Schap- Only loans made after that date re- often are financed by the instalment 
de- iro & Co. writes. “In the past 10 flected the new rate. On September credit department, where the effec- 
irst years the economy has been sub- 1, 1959, the prime rate went to 5%, tive rate may be as high as 10% 
not jected to sudden and severe swings, where at this writing it still stands. OF 12%. 
her from tight, anti-inflationary policies With the prime rate during the first An analysis of earnings during the 
in to easy, anti-recessionary measures. half of 1960—as for four months two semesters, quarter by quarter 
lis- Now, in the absence of fiscal deficits previously — 25% higher than the (see table above), shows more 
he- and inflationary pressures, the Fed- rate during the first half of 1959, it clearly the effect of interest rates. 
be eral Reserve will be able to shift is not surprising that net operating H. B. 
nd from restraint to ease:and back to a 
of restraint, gradually, not suddenly. 
ted Moreover, it will now be able to feed Some Early M idyear Earnings Reports 
money to an expanding economy, 
of rather than reserving such action Net operating earnings, Net operating earnings, 
re- exclusively for a failing economy. per share, first half per share, first half 
led Thus the recent reversal in monetary 1959 1960 1959 1960 
er, policy serves as a means of injecting BANK BANK 
ng fresh resources into the banking American Trust Company First Western Bank of 
in system, rather than an expediency of New York $ .66 San Francisco ; 1.35 
ras aimed at rescuing the economy from’ Bank of America N.T. & Franklin National Bank 
me a recession.” S.A. F 1.74 of Long Island, N. Y. 1.35 
ey Will the prime rate follow the dis- Bank of California N.A. 1. 1.71 Grace National Bank 23.99 
rf count rate? Not soon, Schapiro & Bank of New York 10.70 Hanover Bank of New 
he Co. holds, for loan demand continues Company York 
California Bank Irving Trust Company 
ck strong and the second-half borrow- Central Valley National Manufacturers Trust 
on ing push is due in August. With Bank Company 
he present high loan ratios, banks are Chase Manhattan Bank Marine Midland Trust 
‘al unlikely to reduce the prime rate Citizens National Bank, Corporation 
nt until the business loan demand actu- Los Angeles Morgan Guaranty Trust 
ally declines. Chemical Bank New York Company of New York 
Trust Company National Bank of West- 
Bank Earnings Commercial National Bank chester 
is Early reports of commercial bank- “ of Bank 
oun rus any, Ss 
earnings show that, White Plains, N. Y. New England Trust Com- 
m in general, city banks had an excel- Crocker- Anglo National pany, Boston 
od lent first half, compared with the Bank Rockland - Atlas National 
i- first half of 1959. Some comparisons Detroit Bank and Trust Bank of Boston 
to are given in the accompanying list Company Trade Bank and Trust 
ne as culled from the press. Only one Empire Trust Company Company, New York 
ut bank on the list did less well this Federation Bank and Trust United States Trust Com- 
1e year than last. Another had identical Company of New York 1.52 pany 
+h earnings in both periods. Some big First National City Bank Wells Fargo Bank Amer- 
g, city banks chalked up striking gains  °f New York 2.59 ican Trust Company 1.83 
ts over 1959. The per share earnings Source: Wall Street Journal, New York Times, and American Banker, July 5, 6, and 7. 
figures, of course, take no account 
f- of gains or losses on securities. Ther@ ee 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Easier Endorsement Identification 


the identification of check en- 
dorsers— now a problem be- 

cause it’s difficult to read the stamps 
—are recommended by the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission. They 
are: 

(1) Use of different colored inks 
by various groups of banks. 

(2) Deletion or abbreviation of 
wording now used on the stamps. 

(3) A predetermined placement 
of the endorsement on the check by 
various groups of banks. 

“Obviously,” says the commission, 
“the first step is a very simple one 
and can be taken immediately. The 
second step involves expense and 
other considerations. The third will 
require technical research and de- 
velopment by the equipment com- 
panies. It is therefore recommended 
that the first step be taken immedi- 
ately and that the second be taken 
as soon as possible while the problem 
of placement is being explored.” 

The commission recommends that, 
effective January 1, 1961, different 
colored inks be used by bank groups 
as follows: 

Federal Reserve banks and 
branches—green. 

Correspondent banks acting as 


[re steps that will facilitate 


collecting agents—black on all items 
processed, although red ink may be 
used in branches if desired. 

All other banks—red. 

Clearing house associations proc- 
essing items for members—purple. 

“If the use of colors themselves 
does not facilitate the identification 
of prior endorsers,” says the com- 
mission, “sheets of colored plastic 
can be used to filter out endorse- 
ments with similar colors.” 

The commission suggests that, as 
soon as possible and practical, banks 
delete “Pay to the Order of Any 
Bank, Banker, or Trust Company,” 
and substitute “Pay Any Bank,” 
unless counsel thinks it advisable to 
retain the words “banker” or “trust 
company” in the bank endorsement 
to comply with state requirements. 

In most states, it is necessary that 
a bank handling an item for collec- 
tion use the words “Prior Endorse- 
ments Guaranteed” on endorsement 
stamps. It is recommended that this 
phrase be abbreviated to “P.E.G.,” 
just as “No Protest” is shortened 
to “NP.” 

To give official recognition to the 
abbreviation, the commission has 
amended the A.B.A. uniform transit 
instructions. 


SIMPLIFIED WORDING 


The A.B.A. suggests that the wording on endorsement stamps be simplified as be- 

low. “In states such as those which have adopted the Uniform Commercial Code 

where an express guaranty of prior endorsements is not necessary for the pro- 

tection of subsequent collecting banks and drawee banks,” says the Bank Manage- 

ment Commission, “it is suggested that even the initials ‘P.E.G.’? not be used in 
bank endorsement stamps” 


(A.B.A. transit number. The routing symbol is 
unnecessary. Any other numerals used for in- 
ternal purposes should be placed so they will 
not interfere with the legibility of the A.B.A. 


number. If desired, a distinctive border may be 
used on the endorsement stamp.) 


State 
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Where the wording “Payable 
through the Clearing- 
house Association” is used, the com- 
mission suggests this phrase be de- 
leted if it is not required by state 
law. 

Each clearinghouse should con- 
sider amending its rules to eliminate 
this unnecessary language. 

The feasibility of placing endorse- 
ment stamps in specific locations on 
the backs of checks is being studied 
by the commission’s Technical Com- 
mittee on Mechanization of Check 
Handling and representatives of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

In summary, the Bank Manage- 
ment Commission says: 

“It will be greatly appreciated if 
you move forward promptly on: 

“1. The use in your own bank of 
the appropriate colored ink as speci- 
fied above. 

“2. The deletion or abbreviation 
of language in the endorsement as 
explained above as promptly as pos- 
sible in instances where state laws 
and clearinghouse rules permit.” 

The recommendations, announced 
by G. Edward Cooper, commission 
chairman and senior vice-president, 
Philadelphia National Bank, have 
been mailed to Association members. 
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for consumer credit account- 

ing. Volume is_ relatively 
small and activity light—usually just 
one payment a month per account— 
and the mathematics simply addi- 
tion and subtraction. This job offers 
systems people and programers a 
fine opportunity to get acquainted 
with the equipment. Operating per- 
sonnel can learn to operate it with 
a minimum of pressure because if, 
through inexperience, the work 
should be messed up for three or 


Mic banks first use a computer 


How a Computer Earns Its Keep 


Mr. Raleigh, assistant vice-president of The United 


States National Bank, Portland, Oreg., takes a look at 
banking’s automated future and sees some rather sur- 
prising developments. He reports also on his bank’s 
experience with a computer, including rental of the 


equipment’s spare time to several local companies. 


four days, the situation isn’t critical. 
The customer probably won’t be in 
for another month, so there’s plenty 
of time either to correct the work or 
to run it over again. 

These obvious advantages made us 
look very closely at consumer credit 
as our entry job when we started to 
use a computer about four years 
ago. We found, however, that one 
important element was lacking: the 


Bank Rents Its Computer’s Spare Time 


A computer, as you know, is a tireless worker. Although the equip- 
ment at The United States National of Portland, Oreg., handles many 
jobs for its owner, the machine has so much spare time that the bank 
lets it do chores for others—at a fee, of course. 

Mr. Raleigh tells BANKING: “We’ve been averaging about $2,000 a 
month in net income from this source—and there’s still adequate room 
for future expansion and the addition of other jobs. 

“Our two principal customers,” he continues, “are Portland service 
organizations that do work on a contract basis for their own customers. 
In addition, a few companies use the machine sporadically. 

“The reason for rental to service organizations is fairly obvious. The 
bank does not feel that it should get into the service business at this 
time; to do so would involve studying the customers’ problems, pro- 
graming the jobs, wiring boards, scheduling, etc. We feel that during 
our own conversion period these things can best be done by organiza- 
tions specializing in this type of business. 

“The five companies that qualify as direct users have done their 
own programing, purchased their own panel boards, wired their panels, 
punched their program cards. In brief, we simply make the machine 
available to a qualified user at half the regular commercial computer 
rate. All materials and the operator must be furnished by the customer. 
There’s a time clock in our computer center, and customers log in and 
out, reporting the hours used. Everything is on the honor system. 

“Initial scheduling, of course, must be done. This is handled much 
the same as a dentist schedules his patients, with customers calling in 
and requesting time on the machine. The customer’s name and approxi- 
mate usage desired are entered in the appointment book, and the cus- 
tomer shows up at the proper time and does his work without any bank 
staff person interfering. We even have a system of priorities—again 
similar to the dentist’s routine when an aching tooth takes precedence 
over a simple check-up. If a customer has a rush payroll, we contact 
the people scheduled to see if they can yield time. In most cases this 
is done, since the customer who yields realizes that he, too, may have 
an emergency some day. 

“All in all, the rental program has been very satisfactory. We intend 
to continue it as long as spare time is available on the computer and 
there is need for the service.” 
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possibility of material cost reduc- 
tion. The very simplicity and low 
activity that make consumer credit 
accounting an easy computer job 
also make it fairly economical to do 
manually or mechanically. 

In support of this contention I 
have checked with several banks 
that have converted their instalment 
loan accounting to a computer. Most 
of them agree that there has been 
little, if any, cost reduction. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that their 
efforts have been wasted. In prac- 
tically every case these banks re- 
ported that their past dues doubled 
when the job was put on the com- 
puter. 


Tighter "Past Due" Control 


The reason is obvious. There aren’t 
any more past dues than before; the 
computer is just catching all of 
them where a clerk did not. The 
natural result of this tighter control 
has been a doubling of late charge in- 
come. In addition, the job of running 
trial balances has been eliminated 
and the sending of past due notices 
has become automatic instead of a 
tedious clerical chore, so there really 
is much to recommend this applica- 
tion. 

However, it would seem that the 
capacities of the computer are being 
wasted by stopping with these simple 
accounting procedures. The computer 
will not have its full impact on con- 
sumer credit financing until it has 
actually started to make loans! 

Let me hasten to explain that this 
is not implying a computer can re- 
place human judgment. It will, how- 
ever, remove enough of the inessen- 
tial drudgery so that the full power 
of human judgment can be concen- 
trated where it is needed most. 


Aid in Loan Decisions 


To illustrate, let’s assume a hypo- 
thetical case where 75% of the in- 
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stalment loan applications meet the 
bank’s requirements. The applicants 
have good credit ratings, downpay- 
ments are adequate, and the terms 
are within proper limits. Now let’s 
assume that 10% of the applications 
fall so far short of the requirements 
that loans obviously could not be 
made. The remainder are the tough 
ones that require human judgment 
and decision. I am convinced that a 
computer can be programed to sep- 
arate black, white, and gray, thereby 
eliminating 85% of the work in this 
case and giving the loaning officer 
only the applications that need hu- 
man attention. 


An Editing Job 


This premise has gone a bit be- 
yond the conjecture stage. On a 
strictly experimental basis we have 
programed our computer to perform 
an editing job on loans that have al- 
ready been made by a person. By 
giving the machine the same set of 
working facts that the officer had 
when he made the loan, we have been 
able to make it arrive at the same 
decisions—and have even found a 
couple of errors that had crept by 
him! 

Our feeling is that if we can edit 
loans several days after they have 
been made, and reach the same con- 
clusions as the loaning officer, it 
should be possible for the computer 
to reach the same correct conclu- 
sions if it handled the applications 
ahead of the officer. 

We certainly are not planning any 
immediate conversion to this type of 
operation, and much experimenting 
and selling will be necessary before 
we try this out, but I feel sure it 
will come. When it is tried, there 
will be some losses during the initial 
stages, and possibly a few comments 
that this type of thing just won’t 
work. On the other hand, if we can 
discover a way to reduce the num- 
ber of loan officers needed to operate 
a bank I think we’ll be able to afford 
a few losses while the program is 
getting started. 


No Job Loss 


However, we should stress the 
fact that procedures such as this will 
not result in people losing their jobs. 
Instead, the use of a team of man 
and machine will relieve bankers of 
the considerable task of trying to 
find, to train, and then to hold young 
men long enough to acquire the con- 
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How a Smaller Bank Updates Its Staff 


Cae: staff communications, as everybody knows, are essential. ‘Here’ 3 
what the First National Bank of Marion, Ind., does to keep its per- 
sonnel informed. (President George R. Rogers reporting.) 

_ Each officer and department head receives daily a list of commercial, — 
real estate, and personal loans made the previous day. Information on 


overdrafts is also circulated. 


When the trust department gets a new account of consequence the 
operating heads of the bank get an informative bulletin about it. 

A list of all new and reopened checking and savings accotints, and all 
closed accounts, is distributed periodically. 

Each department head receives daily a complete statement of the 
bank’s condition at the close of the previous day’s business. 

This program, says Mr. Rogers, enables personnel most actively in 
contact with the public to know who borrowed money and how much; — 
who is overdrawing; who is using the trust department, and how; who 


opens, reopens, and closes accounts. 


“It is just as though they were spending some part of every day in 


each department of the bank,” the president points out. 


siderable experience necessary to be- 
come good loan officers. Such jobs 
will be upgraded because the routine 
clerical portions will have been as- 
signed to the machine. We’ll be able 
to pay enough to get and to hold 
top quality men in positions offering 
far more dignity and responsibility. 


The Future of Bank Accounting 


We can assume that within the 
next 5 to 10 years all accounting 
jobs in all the large banks will be 
performed by electronic computers. 
For example, even with a relatively 
small computer we are posting more 
than 107,000 checking accounts for 
27 of our branches. For 20 of them 
the computer also posts the general 
ledger. The payroll for all 73 
branches is handled by the computer; 
so is our revolving credit plan. It 
takes 11 minutes a day to do all the 
posting, billing, interest calculation, 
statement preparation, and past due 
billing for some 4,400 check-credit 
accounts! 

We have recently added income 
tax preparation for our personal 
trusts, and we grind out 1,000 re- 
turns in 10 hours. The accruals for 
all the commercial and real estate 
loans in our branch system are also 
handled by the computer—and as a 
by-product we are keeping a com- 
plete duplicate ledger record of every 
such loan. This is being done with 
the hope, and the expectation, that 
some day we can tell the branches 
to stop posting their liability ledgers. 
We will have all the figures posted 
for them. 

These accounting jobs, important 


as they are, will not be the com- 
puter’s most important contribution 
to banking. They are simply the 
bread-and-butter jobs that will be 
the economic justification necessary 
to get the machines inside the banks, 


Management Decision Data 


One of its major functions will be 
in the area of management decision. 
Instead of getting reports that are 
historical in nature, a properly used 
computer will make it possible for 
management to receive not only cur- 
rent information, but accurate pre- 
dictions of future trends. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems the managements 
that will benefit first will not be 
those of banks. Our old adversary, 
the corporate treasurer, is far ahead 
of us in the acquisition and use of 
computers. It looks as though the 
downward trend in balances is go- 
ing to continue, or even get worse, 
as more and more treasurers use 
computers to keep much closer 
track of how their funds are em- 
ployed. 

Partially as an offset banks will 
have to diversify, and we’ll see the 
day when we’re all in the service 
bureau business. A lot of bankers 
feel we must stay away from this 
sort of thing at any cost. Well, many 
wise bankers once said that they 
must avoid instalment lending at any 
cost, too, but somehow we drifted 
into it and found it profitable. 

Let’s hope we’re smart enough to 
insist on performing these services 
on a fee basis rather than for so- 
called compensating balances that 
somehow never seem to compensate! 
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fact finding and opinion survey 

on the question of depreciation 
allowances for tax purposes, a mat- 
ter of primary concern to the future 
expansion of American business. 

Ali bankers should be familiar 
with this study so that they can be 
helpful to customers. For bankers 
it may also be a public relations and 
business development opportunity of 
primary importance. 

The move could mean tax saving 
for every business. More than 100,- 
000 concerns are now in the top 52% 
tax group, so that every dollar writ- 
ten off for depreciation means a 
saving of 52 cents. 

Much of the increasing billions 
spent for researching new equipment 
is wasted if business cannot make 
quick use of the results. Right now 
there is considerable feeling that 
business is burdened with obsolete 
buildings and equipment estimated 
as high as $100-billion because de- 
preciation rules prevent getting rid 
of it. 


Ti Treasury has just started a 


More Favorable Depreciation 
Policies Abroad 


For several reasons our competi- 
tors abroad are often much better 
off in this respect. For instance, they 
built whole new’ industries from 
scratch, using the latest equipment 
and frequently using our money. For 
the most part they also enjoy more 
favorable depreciation policies. 

So with free world competition 
pressing us from many directions 
and the communist world challeng- 
ing us to an economic contest, we 
can’t let anything stand in the way 
of healthy growth. 

A carefully selected cross-section 
sample of more than 6,000 taxpayers, 
large and small, has been addressed 
with a questionnaire and explana- 
tory material. The Small Business 
Administration is cooperating with 
the Treasury concerning coverage of 
small businesses. Manufacturing, 
nonmanufacturing, and public utility 
firms are embraced in the survey. In 
some cases trade associations have 
distributed to their members copies 
of the questionnaire. 


Lack of Information 
Stymies Legislation 

Senator Harry F. Byrd, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, announced the 
committee’s keen interest in tax- 
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One Practical Way 


to Spur 


Business Growth 


Treasury Moves to Learn Whether 


Depreciation Policies in Tax Matters Are 


Blocking Normal Economic Development 


payers’ suggestions for changes in 
the depreciation provisions of the 
tax statutes. For lack of informa- 
tion, the Congress has encountered 
great difficulty in considering proper 
legislation on depreciation. The Sen- 
ator urges all participants in the 
survey to act promptly on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The questionnaire contains 15 de- 
tailed questions. Information is 
sought as to the particular permis- 
sible depreciation methods now being 
used by the respondent. Its opin- 
ion is asked on the adequacy of 


“We're living 
within Fred’s in- 
come—if you can 


eall it living!” 


presently allowed formulae. Data 
are sought on the relationship be- 
tween capital expenditures and de- 
preciation and amortization since 
1953. The views of the 6,000 busi- 
nesses are invited on the appropri- 
ateness of present “useful lives” for 
tax purposes, the adequacy of allow- 
ance during early years, the effects 
of changing price levels, etc. 
Question 9 reads: “If you think 
that the present tax treatment of 
tax depreciation should be changed, 
indicate your first choice ... in the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 170) 
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Your Wits v. 


the Computer’s 


ANKERS, we understand, have a 
new, informal game that’s as 
up to date as the Automation 

Age. Played with a computer, it’s 
called variously “Bank Management 
Simulation,” “Bank Simulation,”’ 
“Men and Machines,” or maybe just 
“The Game.” 

The players are teams of bankers, 
sometimes called “banks,” which pit 
their management decisions against 
a national economy situation that 
has been built into the machine. 
Thus the game, which is just begin- 
ning to evolve, is a gimmick for ex- 
posing management people to bank- 
ing problems and solutions, a train- 
ing device for sharpening judgment 
and developing potential. 

The idea was developed by Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, Inc., a New York 
management consultant firm, and a 
group of West Coast banks, with an 
important assist from International 
Business Machines Corporation. It 
has been tested, we’re told, by groups 
of bank officers, and several banks 
around the country are now experi- 
menting with the novel training 
technique. 


How to Play 

McKinsey explains it this way: 

“The game is played by one or a 
number of teams, four to six mem- 
bers to a team, each representing a 
bank of $50,000,000 in assets. The 
teams do not compete directly; one 
team’s decisions do not affect an- 
other’s. Instead, each bank plays 
against a fluctuating national econ- 
omy. However, at the end of play 
some teams in some respects—assets 
buildup, net profits, usage of funds— 
will naturally do better than others. 

“Each bank begins with equal 
statements of condition showing 
commercial accounts broken down 
into three types, a real estate port- 
folio of 5-year real estate loans, con- 
sumer loans of five quarters dura- 
tion, and certain holdings in 90-day 
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Bank Simulation Game Is 


Treasury bills and 2-year U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

“At the beginning of each quarter 
the banks are given the gross na- 
tional product, manufacturers’ trade 
inventory, and consumer price index 
figures for the previous quarter, plus 
the average going interest rates of 
various types for that quarter. Each 
bank then makes its own decisions 
on commercial accounts (including 
officer additions, removals, and as- 
signments to various accounts), real 
estate loans, consumer loans and 
investments, and advertising and 
promotion expenditures. These in- 
teracting factors are checked against 
shifts in the economy by the com- 
puter which returns to the banks a 
new quarterly statement, new eco- 
nomic and new average rate data. 

“Over a series of 20-minute quar- 
ters the separate teams take their 
banks through four or more years 
of asset management decisions.” 


One Bank's Experience 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, where the 
game has been played, reports on 
the experience. 

Three “banks” or teams of three 


These Mellon 
bankers played 
“Bank Manage- 
ment Simula- 
tion.” Left to 
right: George W. 
Frey, Methods; 
Vice - president 
Raymond C. 
Kolb, Operating; 
Vice - president 
John J. Balles, 
Economics Office 


Officer Training Gimmick 


bank officers each started operations 
with equal assets, capital, and de- 
posits, competing against the econ- 
omy built into the computer. As they 
made their decisions affecting com- 
mercial loans, demand deposits, in- 
creasing and decreasing the number 
of officers, assignments of officers, 
loan rates, service charges, real 
estate loans, consumer credit, ad- 
vertising expenditures, and invest- 
ments, the information was punched 
on cards and fed into the IBM 650 
computer. The report continues: 


The Program 


“The computer was programed to 
calculate the effects of the decisions, 
apply results to the previous condi- 
tion of the bank, and compute cur- 
rent quarterly income. A simple but 
realistic model of the economy was 
built into the simulation and, as it 
progressed, various economic fac- 
tors fluctuated, as did required bank 
reserves and thé Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate. The teams had no 
advance knowledge of the ups and 
downs of economic activity, but had 
to recognize various indicators en- 
countered during the course of the 
action. 

“A critique conference, where of- 
ficers of each team or ‘bank’ explain 
their management philosophy and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 174) 
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Here’s news from a new field. 


What's going on in 


On-the-Job Services 


Committee on Credit Unions continues with 

marked activity, and the third issue of the Com- 
mittee’s Bulletin, sent to some 2,000 bankers a month, 
goes out, requests for official summaries of on-the-job 
services and one-check-payroll services—offered to banks 
across the country last month—continue to pour in. 
State association committees can obtain these for bulk 
distribution from the Credit Union Committee. 

Also: Aids to promote on-the-job services will be 
available for September distribution by the A.B.A. 
Advertising Department. A display rack, pamphlets, 
forms, and “how-to” information are planned as part 
of a very comprehensive package. More details to 
follow. 


s the work of the American Bankers Association 


Consultant Packages 
Can Be Bought 


According to Reports, Inc., bank and nonbank spe- 
cialists are entering this field as consultants—and offer- 
ing preplanned in-plant banking packages, complete 
with specialized counseling personnel, to banks. This 
is a slow-starting service, most of these specialists 
warn—and with that admonition and their experienced 
counseling and materials, they have launched a sub- 
stantial number of banks on successful on-the-job opera- 
tions, for a fee. One new entry into this field is Pic- 
torial Publishers, Indianapolis, Ind., offering an “Em- 
ployee Banking Service.’ Other consulting and com- 
plete plan services for in-plant operations are Living- 
ston-Koster Advertising Agency, Detroit, Mich.; Ray- 
mac, Inc., Holland, Mich.; and a bank that is offering 
its plan and consulting services to other banks—Secur- 
ity First Bank and Trust Company, Grand Haven, 
Mich. 


Good for Loan Departments, 
Says Credit Commission 


The A. B. A. Instalment Credit Commission urges and 
encourages banks to extend their instalment loan ser- 
vices into the area of on-the-job services. Says the 
Commission: On-the-job services fit so well into in- 
stalment loan operations that those men in charge 
of such departments have consistently found it worth- 
while to add this area to their regular operations. 

The Commission also observes: Although one of the 
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main purposes of on-the-job service is to eliminate 
the need for employees to spend their own or the em- 
ployers’ time at the bank, there are times when the 
availability of professional financial counseling is a 
welcome service. Sometimes loan counseling is neces- 
sary—and this is something the loan-experienced 
banker can do the way no credit union employee can. 
Either in person, or by form, he can evaluate and 
recommend specific plans to cope with a loan-worthy 
situation that may seem a bit cloudy or ill-defined. 


Motivations for Membership 
And Leadership 


From the inside: Why do employees want credit 
unions—and why do employees want to become credit 
union officials? Subsidy, says the Credit Union Com- 
mittee Bulletin—and prestige. Sociological and phil- 
osophical motivations aside, the bulletin ascribes the 
movement to normally selfish, get-what-you-can-for- 
yourself motives. Subsidy—or aid from others—takes 
the form of low taxes, when other financial organiza- 
tion have to pay higher levies—and of no salaries to 
pay out, when other profit-making organizations have 
to pay salaries for services—and of no depreciation 
on plant or equipment, when the employer’s premises 
are available rent-free. 

Prestige—further detailed in the Bulletin—takes the 
form of authority coupled with close contact with his 
fellow workers, for the credit union official. He be- 
comes a “financial officer’ on the best possible terms 
—he retains friendly relations with fellow-employees 
but has a little more prestige—he’s subject to little 
supervisory discipline to restrict his authority, and 
can operate within a broad, comparatively easy-going 
framework. 


Credit Union Statistics 
Available = 


For timely statistics and comparative data on credit 
unions, see the Credit Union Yearbook for 1960, re- 
cently released by Credit Union National Association, 
headquarters, Washington, D. C. Includes credit union 
data, summary statistics, and credit union structure 
breakdowns for the United States, Canada, and other 
parts of the world. 
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La Salle Street, financial heart of Chicago 


PHOTO FROM DEVANEY 


Our Changing Financial and 


Business Geography III 


The June and July parts of this 
series dealt, respectively, with the 
West and the South. The final arti- 
cle, in September, will discuss the 
changes taking place in the North- 
east. Until recently the head of the 
public information department of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, MR. MADDEN is now dean of 
the College of Business, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


ECENT dramatic changes in the 
R location of business and fi- 

nance that are likely to accel- 
erate with the expected growth of 
the economy and of banking may, 
paradoxically, obscure the underly- 
ing stable patterns in the economy. 
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The Midwest 


CARL H. MADDEN 


Recent midwestern growth, both in 
Great Lakes and Plains states, is 
seen most clearly against that pat- 
tern, for the Midwest has long felt 
its influence. 


A System of 
Super-cities 

In essence the nation’s economy is 
now a system of metropolitan areas. 
Transport and communications net- 
works form the areas into a great 
national market, free from barriers 
to the movement of goods, people, 
or liquid capital funds. 

The cities in a region range up- 


ward in size from a broad base of 
many small centers, between 50,000 
to 100,000, to an apex of large re- 
gional metropolitan centers, some 
more than a million in size. The re- 
gional centers in this pyramid domi- 
nate their hinterland areas in vari- 
ous ways. They create, design, pro- 
duce, store, and distribute goods; 
serve as market centers for indus- 
trial and consumer products; as cen- 
ters of specialized finance, legal, 
management, and other services; as 
medical, intellectual, and cultural 
centers; as entertainment centers; as 
centers of radio, newspaper, and TV; 
as the origin and destination for 
complex flows of traffic. 

Singly, a region’s cities compete 
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, (Rated by percentage of U. S. total of 
100 Chief Manufacturing Centers value added by manufacture) 


THIS table, from the July issue of Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, is 
part of an analysis of recent changes in relative importance of the nation’s 
chief manufacturing centers, as determined by “value added by manufacturing.” 
The Dun and Bradstreet study is based on the most recent U. S. Census of 
Manufactures, the first detailed count of industry’s plants in four years. Data 
were collected in 1959 and are still being released. 

It can be seen from the table that the most rapidly growing industrial cities 
are located in the Far West, South Atlantic, and South Central states. 

According to Dun and Bradstreet, “The trend is unmistakable. A number of 
the older industrial centers are showing relative declines as young areas put 
on added bursts of growth. Texas cities are prime evidence of the latter, with 
Houston and Dallas in particular achieving spectacular gains. Many of the 
laggards are long-established centers in the northeastern and central areas of 


the country. 


“For business planners this means a new, hard look must be taken at the 
realities of population shifts and industrial expansion. A number of the decen- 
tralized cities of the South and Southwest seem to offer more potential for the 
marketer than do larger, older northeastern and central cities.” 

(“Value added by manufacturing” is computed by subtracting these items 
from the value of shipments: the cost of raw materials, parts, components, 
supplies, fuels, goods purchased for resale, and contract work.) 

(The industrial market area of a city covers the city itself plus the neigh- 
boring counties if they contain sufficient industrial buying power, or volume of 
production, to justify their coverage by an industrial salesman from the central 


city.) 


within the hierarchy to serve over- 
lapping market areas. Regional cen- 
ters compete for dominance on the 
national scene. No metropolis in the 
free national market area is im- 
mune from competition for rank or 
status, though the largest centers 
dominate their nearby rivals. 

By 1910 the system was welded 
into a national unit that has since 
grown more interdependent. Com- 
pletion of rail, road, wire, and phone 
networks, and the end of freight 
rate discrimination against West and 
South, put the resources of every 
region at the disposal of nationwide 
distribution. Since then, the na- 
tion’s regional growth has amounted 


from Boston south past New York 
and west past Chicago. 
Manufacturing is almost as much 
the concern of the Great Manufac- 
turing Belt today as it was 50 years 
ago. The area contains nearly two- 
thirds (64%) of the nation’s manu- 
facturing jobs, more than half 
(53%) of its people, and nearly half 
(46%) of its income. But it makes 


up only about 16% of the nation’s 
land area. 


Area's Great Advantages 


The sizable advantages of loca- 
tion in the area are plain to see. 
Economies of transport, of special- 
ization, of use of raw materials 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS— 
The 40,000-mile interstate system, shown in the map above, 
is designed, in the words of its Congressional authorization, 
to “connect by routes as direct as practicable, the principal 
metropolitan areas, cities and industrial centers, to serve 
national defense, and to connect at suitable border points 
with routes of continental importance in the Dominion of 


te 
Y 
wll 


is actually a selection of the main routes on the Federal-aid 
primary system, including the most heavily traveled urban 
access and by-pass roads, according to a publication of the 
Committee for Economic Development, which states that the 
system will account for only 1.2% of our total highway 
mileage but will carry more than one-seventh of all traffic. 
If all our highway mileage were shown in such a map, much 


Canada and the Republic of Mexico.” 


firms, such as superlative markets 
and production economies for com- 
plementary products. Hence its 
growth in absolute volume is in total 
the biggest in the nation. 


The Push Outward 


For many new or expanding firms, 
competition in the Belt for land, 
facilities, and markets; crowding; 
or complacency exerts instead an 
outward push. Meanwhile, lower- 
cost, eager, new areas attract them. 
The resulting diffusion outward 
from developed centers takes several 
forms. 

(1) Earlier articles in this series 
analyzed the shift of people, income, 
and deposits to Far West, South- 
west, and Southeast. The outward 
flow is confirmed by Dun and Brad- 
street’s analysis of total value added 
to raw materials and products in the 
manufacturing process (see table). 
Most of the faster-growing markets 
for industrial products — markets 
growing faster than the nation as 
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The interstate system 


a whole, though not necessarily 
gaining the most in absolute terms 
—are in the Far West, Southwest, 
and Southeast states. 

(2) Within the Manufacturing 
Belt a similar westward shift of 
manufacturing has occurred. To- 
day Chicago outranks New York 
(including suburban Westchester, 
Nassau, and Rockland counties but 
excluding northeastern New Jersey 
or southern Connecticut) in value 
added in manufacturing. Los An- 
geles is currently third in rank, fol- 
lowed by Newark, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and San Francisco. If pres- 
ent growth rates in New York and 
Los Angeles continue, Los Angeles 
will be likely to displace New York 
as No. 2 in less than 10 years. Of 
course, this surprising fact depends 
partly on the movement of manu- 
facturing to the Jersey suburbs in 
New York. 

(3) This brings up the third as- 
pect of the outward push, the na- 
tionwide suburban movement. It af- 


of its area would be solid black 


fects the cities of the Manufacturing 
Belt more acutely than others be- 
cause by and large they are more 
highly developed. Preliminary cen- 
sus figures show the unexpected in- 


tensity of this movement. The 
figures give an omen of important 
future trends. 


Suburban Growth 


The nation’s population has in- 
creased 1814%, or 28,000,000, since 
1950. All but nine of 189 standard 
metropolitan areas gained in popula- 
tion. Six of the nine losers were in 
the coal mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. But 
one-third of the 225 cities within 
the 189 metropolitan areas lost pop- 
ulation. (Some metropolitan areas, 
like Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y., 
have more than one central city.) 
The combined population of the 225 
cities rose only 8.2% between cen- 
suses, while their suburbs rose 
47.2%. 

The rapid spread of the metropolis 
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Overland Mail Routes, 1860-1869 
Neosho to Albuquerque 
Butterfield Overland 
Daily Overland Mail, 1861-69; Pony Express. 1860 61 (see text) 


Kansas City to Santa Fé 
Utah to Oregon and to Montana 
Sacramento to Portiand 

_. Butterfield’s Overland Despatch 
Ft. Abercrombie to Helena 
Local Lines 


and the unexpectedly widespread de- 
cline of central cities raise many 
political and social as well as eco- 
nomic problems that are vital to 
banking—the need for transport, 
water, and other vital services; for 
ending duplication and waste in ob- 
solete local government units; for 
taxation sources to pay mounting 
costs; for banking laws in some 
states to serve suburbs; for ade- 
quate representation of vast met- 
ropolitan population in state legis- 
latures. Rapidly changing income 
and racial characteristics of central 
city populations mean sharp changes 
soon in city political alignments. 
Already local government spend- 
ing has increased five-fold while na- 
tional income has doubled during 
postwar years. Mayor Dilworth of 
Philadelphia has said, “The real 
frontier of today is inside the big 
city.” The struggle of the new ur- 
ban pioneers is that of devising new 
political machinery for the new 
economic age of urbanism. It will 
no doubt be waged on financial, con- 
stitutional, and social fronts. 


New Transport Network 


The Interstate Highway System 
how being built is likely to confirm 
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RAILROADS, 1860, AND OVERLAND MAIL.1860-1869 


Railroads in operation Dec. 1860 ——— 


PUBLIC POST ROADS 
AND MAIN STAGE ROUTES, 1774 


These two maps 
show the princi- 
pal transportation 
facilities of the 
nation in 1774 
and just a cen- 
tury ago. They 
are reproduced 
from Atlas of the 
Historical Geogra- 
phy of the United 
States, published 
in 1932 by the 
Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washing- 
ton and the 
American Geo- 
graphical Society 


the dominance of existing metro- 
politan areas, with possible excep- 
tions such as the proposed Penn- 
sylvania “Shortway” on the New 


York-Chicago route that threatens 
Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. The System will draw 
tighter the bonds that link the na- 
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tion’s metropoli into a system. Its 
41,000 miles make up only 1.2% of 
total highway mileage (3,430,000) 
but connect more than 90% of cities 
with 1950 populations over 50,000 
and carry about 20% of total traffic. 

The scope of the project is over- 
whelming. It is the biggest construc- 
tion job in history. It involves spend- 
ing a sum originally estimated at 
$27.5-billion but now raised to $40- 
billion. Originally expected to be 
finished by 1969, the job will take 
longer, even though 8,855 miles are 
now completed and 4,000 miles are 
under construction. Opportunities 
for equipment loans have been en- 
hanced by the program. But, more 
profound, the ultimate result will be 
to fashion four-lane concrete 60- 
mile-an-hour freeways for America’s 
megapolitan economy. 


Greater Market Access 


While the new highway system 
connects existing centers, it will in- 
crease the total access of all centers 
to the market. Though it may con- 
firm the existing spatial pattern, it 
also may speed up the outward 
movement of people, goods, and 
money in favor of Far West, South- 
west, and Southeast. By increasing 
the access of auto commuters, it 
may draw into competition with the 
regional metropolis some hinterland 
cities that until now were on its 
periphery. It will surely intensify 
central city redevelopment and traf- 
fic problems. It will speed the move 
to radial highway locations of elec- 
tronic equipment producers, print- 
ing firms, regional shopping centers, 
commission warehouses, and other 
firms that gain an advantage from 
highway transport facilities and 
large, low-cost land area. 


Midwest and 
Existing Pattern 


The location of the Great Manu- 
facturing Belt and the stable pat- 
tern it tends to promote are crucial 
to interpreting recent and prospec- 
tive changes in the Midwest. Stabil- 
ity and the start or relative decline 
mark the business and financial 
geography of the area, compared 
with Far West and Southeast. The 
emphasis of Great Lakes cities on 
durable goods manufacture makes 
them more sensitive to prosperity 
and recession. 

The broad westward movement 
within the Manufacturing Belt since 
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1910 has benefited the mature Great 
Lakes states—Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Wisconsin. Between 
1910 and 1950, their share in manu- 
facturing employment rose by more 
than one-fourth. Since 1930, also, 
these states have held their own in 
rate of growth of their total labor 
force. The long-postponed St. Law- 
rence Seaway will not only be a 
boon to southern Canada’s Montreal 
region, but will speed up the west- 
ward movement within the Manufac- 
turing Belt of firms using Canadian 
ores and firms in Great Lakes states 
seeking access to foreign markets, 
and will tend to weaken the dom- 
inance of New York City in financing 
and handling foreign trade. 

The agrarian Plains states have 
lagged behind the nation in popula- 
tion growth since 1950. They have 
felt the effect for decades of increas- 
ing farm productivity. Only because 
their native white population has 
shown a willingness to migrate off 
the farms to Midwestern, Far West- 
ern, and Eastern cities have they 
maintained their relative standing 
in per capita income. Their per cap- 
ita income in 1960 is following the 
general trend of moving closer to 
the national average, but remains 
below it. Meanwhile, since 1910 the 
share of the nation’s population in 
the Plains states has declined one- 
fourth. 


Finance Mirrors Economy 


Postwar gains in bank assets and 
deposits in Great Lakes and Plains 
states have followed underlying 
economic trends. Great Lakes states 
only slightly exceeded the nation, 
while Plains states lagged behind. 
From 1946 to 1959, total assets of 
insured commercial banks increased 


64% in the nation, 67% in Great 
Lakes states, and only 55° in 
Plains states. Total deposits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions rose 61% in the nation, 65% 
in Great Lakes states, and only 42% 
in Plains states. . 

The record during the 1950s for 
loan increases was similar. Total 
loans of insured commercial banks 
in the U. S. between 1950 and 1959 
slightly more than doubled (from 
$52.5- to $112.2-billion); of Great 
Lakes states rose nearly three-fold 
(from $7.3- to $21.3-billion); and 
of Plains states less than doubled 
(from $4.6- to $8.5-billion). 


A New Viewpoint 


Preoccupation with national in- 
come analysis has left regional 
studies until recently to geogra- 
phers, sociologists, and demograph- 
ers little interested in finance. Fed- 
eral Reserve and other banking data 
are not yet classified by standard 
metropolitan’ area. Only in 1948, 
after several changes of definition 
during this century, was the Census 
Bureau able to set up standard areas 
for local data collection. Economists 
are just now beginning to recognize 
the usefulness of thinking of the 
economy as a system of cities. 

Refined methods of projecting re- 
gional totals have thus not been 
developed. The accompanying charts 
give crude projections for 1965 in 
loan totals by regions that are based 
on the assumption that each re- 
gion’s share in 1965 will be the 
same as in the decade 1950-60. Such 
an assumption, of course, contra- 
dicts the evidence already reviewed 
of the changing shares of the re- 
gions in national totals. Indeed, the 
question not yet capable of answer 
is: How do the regional shares of 
financial totals change, and how may 
we expect them to change in the 
future? However, the projections 
are of interest as a point of refer- 
ence and departure to bankers striv- 
ing to change future trends in their 
own favor. 


Chicago — 
Midwest Center 


The economic structure of Chi- 
cago resembles that of the region 
it serves. Heavily specialized in 
manufacture, during the postwar 
period Chicago’s per capita output 
has been 114 times that of the na- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 
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Proposed Revision of 
the CONSTITUTION of 


The American Bankers Association 


HE first Constitution and By-Laws of The Ameri- 
Teen Bankers Association were drafted in 1876— 

84 years ago—in Philadelphia. The last major re- 
vision of the Association’s governing document took 
place in 1920, exactly 40 years ago. Since that time only 
minor and urgent changes have been made. 

For several years it has been apparent that certain 
provisions and sections were woefully out-of-date. In 
other places there was need for clarification and simpli- 
fication. Four years ago the executive manager, Merle 
E. Selecman, recommended that a special committee be 
appointed to study this problem and to make recom- 
mendations. When Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri, was president, one 
of his first acts was to appoint a Constitutional Revi- 
sion Committee. A prodigious amount of careful, thor- 
ough, and painstaking work has been done by this 
committee in the past two and a half years. Its recom- 
mendations and proposed changes were submitted to 
the Association’s governing bodies last spring at The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. On 
April 7 the Administrative Committee unanimously ap- 
proved the recommended changes. On April 13 the 
Executive Council, by unanimous action, also approved 
the recommended changes. 


; XI of the present Constitution provides that 
the Constitution may be amended at any annual session 
of the General Convention. The proposed amendments 
will be recommended for adoption at the forthcoming 
Annual Convention, to be held in New York, September 
18-21, 1960. Set forth below are the proposed amend- 
ments in substantially the form heretofore presented by 
the Constitutional Revision Committee to both the 
A.B.A. Administrative Committee and Executive Coun- 
cil, including the changes made and approved by these 
bodies. 

The material set forth below has been so arranged for 
comparative purposes as to show on the left-hand side 


The Committee 


The members of the Constitutional Revision Com- 
mittee are: FRANK L. KING, chairman, California 
Bank, Los Angeles, California, chairman; C. FRANCIS 
CockE, chairman, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia; HoMER J. LIVINGSTON, chairman, 
The First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; CLAUDE 
F. Pack, president, The Home State Bank, Kansas 
City, Kansas; JoSsEPH C. WELMAN, president, Bank 
of Kennett, Kennett, Missouri; HENRY M. SOMMERS, 
secretary and associate general counsel, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, New 
York, New York, secretary; ex officio: JOHN W. 
REMINGTON, president, A.B.A., and president, Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York; LEE P. MILLER, immediate past president, 
A.B.A., and chairman, Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Co., Louisville, Kentucky ; MERLE E. SELECMAN, exec- 
utive vice-president and executive manager, The 
American Bankers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, New York; J. O. BroTtT, general counsel, 
The American Bankers Association, 730 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


of each page the present provision of the Constitution, 
and on the right-hand side will be found the proposed 
amendments. If no change has been made, it is so 
stated. If there has been any revision, the word “Re- 
vised” appears, and immediately below will be found 
the full text of the proposed amendment. Following such 
text, under the heading “Comments,” will be found the 
Constitutional Revision Committee’s comments, also 
pointing out the changes made in the present provision 
of the Constitution. Each proposed amendment herein 
set forth should, in each instance, be considered the 
amendment approved and recommended for adoption by 
the Executive Council. 


(The texts of the present Constitution and of the proposed amendments begin on page 62) 
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CONSTITUTION of THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted by the General Convention October 19, 1929, 
including amendments through 1959. 


ARTICLE I 


Sec. 1. This Association shall be called THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Any National Bank, State Bank, Savings Bank, Trust 
Company, Private Banker, Banking Firm, or branch of any such 
institution, any Chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
and the Secretary of any State Bankers’ Association, situated 
within the territories of the United States or its dependencies, 
may become a member of this Association upon application to the 
Executive Manager, who in his discretion, may submit such ap- 
plication before acceptance to the Administrative Committee for 
its approval or disapproval. 


Sec. 2. The members shall pay to the Executive Manager of 
the Association such annual dues as shall be determined by the 
By-Laws. 


Sec. 3. Each member shall be entitled to representation in the 
General Convention of the Association either by delegate or in 
person. A delegate shall, if required, present his authorization to 
the Convention. 


Sec. 4. A member may be suspended or expelled for due cause 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Council, but only upon 
charges in writing, signed by the complainant and after the ac- 
cused member has had due notice thereof and an opportunity to 
make defense. When in the opinion of the Executive Manager 
any member, for good cause, is not entitled to continue member- 
ship in the Association, the tender of renewal dues may be re- 
fused; in such event the member shall have a right to appeal 
to the Administrative Committee, which shall render at its next 
meeting a decision that shall be final unless reversed by the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 5. Non-payment of membership dues within thirty days 
after they are due shall result in forfeiture of all privileges of 
membership until payment thereof, and failure to pay such dues 
within three months after they are due shall result in forfeiture 
of membership; but a member may thereafter be reinstated upon 
application to the Executive Manager and payment of all dues 
in arrears. 


Sec. 6. Members situated within any of the dependencies of the 
United States shall not be entitled to protective benefits. 


Sec. 7. Associate members consisting of banks and bankers 
situated elsewhere than within the territory of the United States 
and its dependencies, may be elected in the same manner as active 
members. Such associate members shall have all the privileges 
of active membership, except protective benefits and the right 
to vote. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
to the CONSTITUTION of THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


Section 1. 
No change except to add the title “NAME,” as all other 
articles of the Constitution have a title. 


ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 


Revised. 


Section 1. Any National Bank, State Bank, Savings Bank, 
Trust Company, Private Banker, Banking Firm, or branch of 
any such institution which is a member, any Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and the Secretary of any 
State Bankers Association, situated within the United States 
or its dependencies, may become a member of this Association 
upon application to the Executive Manager who, in his dis- 
cretion, may submit such application before acceptance to the 
Administrative Committee for its approval or disapproval. 


Comments: Changes consist in striking out the words “the 
territories of”; also the phrase “which is a member” is added 
after the word “institution.” 


Revised. 
Section 2. The members shall pay to the Association such 
annual dues as shall be determined by the By-Laws. 


Comments: Change consists in striking out the words “the 
Executive Manager of.” 


Revised. 


Section 3, Each member shall be entitled to representation 
in the General Convention of the Association either by dele- 
gate, or in person if an individual member. A delegate shall, 
if required, present his authorization to the Convention. 


Comments: Change consists in adding the phrase “if an in- 
dividual member” after the word “person” at the end of first 
sentence. 


Revised. 


Section 4. A member may be suspended or expelled for due 
cause by a two-thirds vote of the Executive Council, present 
and voting, but only upon charges in writing signed by the 
complainant, and after the accused member has had due 
notice thereof and an opportunity to make defense. When in 
the opinion of the Executive Manager any member, for good 
cause, is not entitled to continued membership in the Associa- 
tion, the tender of renewal dues may be refused; in such event 
the member shall have a right to appeal to the Administrative 
Committee, which shall render at its next meeting a decision 
that shall be final unless reversed by the Executive Council. 


Comments: Change consists in adding after “Executive Coun- 
cil,” in the first sentence, the phrase, “present and voting.” 


Revised. 


Section 5. Non-payment of membership dues within sixty 
days after they are due shall result in forfeiture of all privi- 
leges of membership until payment thereof, and failure to 
pay such dues within three months after they are due shall 
result in forfeiture of membership; but a member may there- 
after be reinstated upon application to the Executive Manager 
and payment of all dues in arrears. 

Comments: Change consists in substituting for the word 
“thirty” the word “sixty.” 

This would conform with the practice generally followed by 
the A.B.A. Comptroller’s office and the Organization Committee 
in giving delinquent members sixty days within which to pay 
membership dues or suffer forfeiture of membership privileges. 


Section 6. 
No change. 


Revised. 

Section 7. Banks, banking firms and private bankers situ- 
ated elsewhere than within the United States and its depen- 
dencies may become associate members of the Association in 
the same manner as regular members, as provided in Section 1 
of this Article. Such associate members shall have all the 
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Sec. 8. The Federal Reserve banks shall be eligible to special 
membership with all the privileges of active membership, subject 
to suc restrictions upon active participation in the affairs of 
the Association, office holding and such other restrictions as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System may choose 
to impose. The Federal Land banks and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks shall be eligible to special membership with all the 
privileges of active membership except the right to vote, subject 
however to such restrictions upon active participation in the 
affairs of the Association, holding office and such other restric- 
tions as the Farm Credit Administration may choose to impose. 
Such special members shall not be bound by resolutions or dec- 
larations of policy by the Association, its Executive Council or 
any of its committees. 


Sec. 9. The word “state” or “states” as contained in this Con- 
stitution shall be held and construed to include the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Philippines and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


ARTICLE Il 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 1. The supreme authority of the Association is vested in 
the General Convention. 


; Sec. 2. The General Convention of the Association shall meet 
in annual session at such times and place as shall be fixed by the 
Executive Council. Upon request in writing of one-third of the 
membership of the Association or three-fourths of the members 
of the Executive Council made to the President, the President 
and the Executive Manager shall call a special session of the 
General Convention, fix the time and place thereof, and issue a 
call therefor to members. 


Sec. 3. The General Convention shall consist of representatives 
duly authorized by the several members and of individual mem- 
bers in person. These representatives and individual members 
Shall be styled delegates. Floor privileges of delegates without 
vote shall be extended to all former Presidents of the Association 
not qualified as delegates. Each delegate, other than an individual 
member, shall be an officer, director, trustee, manager, or partner 
of the authorizing member. Substitutes for delegates shall not 
be permitted and no delegate shall represent more than one mem- 
ber. The delegates present at any session of the General Con- 
vention shall constitute a quorum. 
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privileges of regular membership except the right to vote and 
protective benefits. 

Comments: This provision has been reworded for purposes of 
clarification. 


Revised. 

Section 8. The Federal Reserve banks shall be eligible to 
become special members with all the privileges of regular 
membership, subject to such restrictions upon active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the Association, holding office and 
such other restrictions as the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System may choose to impose. Such special 
members shall not be bound by resolutions or declarations of 
policy by the Association, its Executive Council, the Adminis- 
trative Committee, or any of the Association’s committees. 


Comments: Change consists of slight rewording; using the 
term “special members” instead of “special membership” to 
specifically designate this form of membership; and striking out 
the second sentence so as to render ineligible to special member- 
ship the Federal Land banks and the Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks. The Committee, with the approval of the Agricultural 
Commission, makes the latter recommendation as not many of 
these institutions have sought membership in recent years and 
furthermore some Banks for Cooperatives have sought member- 
ship on the grounds of the present eligibility of the other groups. 


Revised. 

Section 9. The term “state” or “states,” as contained in this 
Constitution, shall be construed to include the District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


Comments: Changes consist in striking out the words “held 
and”; also striking out the words “Alaska, Hawaii,” and “the 
Philippines and the Panama Canal Zone”; and inserting the 
words “and the Commonwealth of” after the words “District of 
Columbia.” 

Alaska and Hawaii are states; the Philippines are independent; 
there is not sufficient reason for the inclusion of the Panama 
Canal Zone; the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is, in the Com- 
mittee’s opinion, deemed to have a special status so that it is 
treated as a state for the purposes of the Constitution. 


New section. 

Section 10. The term “Secretary of any state bankers asso- 
ciation,” or its equivalent, as used in this Constitution, shall 
mean the chief staff officer of a state bankers association. 

Comments: This new provision now defines the term “Secre- 
tary of any state bankers association” so as to include the various 
titles currently used to designate the chief staff officer of the 
different state bankers associations. 

The term “Secretary of any state bankers association” is also 
defined in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Section 1, 
No change. 


Revised. 

Section 2. The General Convention of the Association shall 
meet in annual session at such times and place as shall be 
fixed by the Management Committee. Upon request in writing 
of at least one-third of the membership of the Association or 
at least three-fourths of the members of the Executive Council 
made to the President, the President and the Executive 
Manager shall call a special session of the General Conven- 
tion, fix the time and place thereof, and issue a call therefor 
to members. 

Comments: In practice, the convention time and place is fixed 
years in advance by a small staff group, as it requires negotia- 
tions with local groups, hotels, etc. The Executive Council has 
not for many years concerned itself with such matters. The 
Committee has recommended that the time and place of con- 
ventions be fixed by the Management Committee. The words 
“at least” have been added, for technical reasons, in two places 
in the second sentence. 


Revised. 

Section 3. The General Convention shall consist of repre- 
sentatives duly authorized by the several members and of 
individual members in person. These representatives and in- 
dividual members shall be styled delegates. Floor privileges 
of delegates without vote shall be extended to all former 
Presidents of the Association not qualified as delegates. Each 
delegate, other than an individual member, shall be an officer, 
director, trustee, manager, or partner of the authorizing mem- 
ber. A delegate authorized to represent a branch member 
may be any officer or director, trustee, manager, or partner 
of the parent institution or branch member. Substitutes for 
delegates shall not be permitted and no delegate shall repre- 
sent more than one member. The delegates present at any 
session of the General Convention shall constitute a quorum. 

Comments: Change consists in inserting a new fifth sentence 
beginning with the words “A delegate authorized .. .” 

This new sentence is intended to make it clear that the dele- 
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Sec. 4. The General Convention at its annual session shall elect 
a President and Vice President of the Association, each of whom 
shall have the qualifications of a delegate and shall be installed 
in office on the day of the last convention session. These officers 
shall serve until the next succeeding election and until their 
successors are duly installed in office. They shall not be eligible 
to immediate reelection to the same office after a full term of 
service. 


Sec. 5. Delegates shall vote in person only, and no delegate 
shall represent more than one member. All votes shall be viva 
voce unless otherwise ordered, or hereinafter otherwise provided, 
but any delegate may demand a division of the house, and upon 
the demand of fifty delegates the roll of the Convention shall be 
called upon any pending question, in the following manner. The 
President shall announce the call and submit the question ; where- 
upon the Vice President for each state (or in his absence a chair- 
man selected in his stead) shall poll the votes of the delegates 
from such state, and as the roll of states is called, arise in place 
and announce the vote as polled. If the vote so announced is 
challenged, the Executive Manager shall poll the vote of such 
state and announce the result. Members not included in any 
state may announce their votes at the end of the call of states. 
BHlection of officers shall be by ballot, but when a single nominee 
is presented for any office the ballot may be dispensed with and 
the vote be taken viva voce. 


Sec. 6. All proceedings of the General Convention shall be regu- 
lated by the ordinary rules of American Parliamentary procedure, 
except as otherwise determined herein, or by By-Law, or rule 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


President 


Sec. 1. The President of the Association shall preside at all 
annual or special sessions of the General Convention. He shall 
be a member ex officio of the Executive Council and shall preside 
at its meetings and at meetings of the Administrative Committee. 
He shall have power to appoint committees on any special sub- 
ject from the membership of the Association and to authorize 
such committees to incur expenses not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate a sum of $5,000. He shall appoint state vice presidents and 
fill vacancies in all committees and commissions, not otherwise 
expressly provided, subject to the approval of the Administrative 
Committee. He shall perform such duties as may be imposed upon 
him by the Constitution, by the By-Laws of the Association, by 
resolution of the General Convention and by direction of the 
Executive Council or Administrative Committee. He shall make 
to the General Convention at its annual session a formal report 
summarizing the general condition of the Association and shall 
make report of his activities at each meeting of the Executive 
Council and of the Administrative Committee. 


Vice President 


Sec. 2. The Vice President shall perform the duties of the 
President during the President’s absence or inability and in case 
of death, resignation, or vacancy in the office of the President he 
shall become President of the Association for the unexpired term. 
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gate for a branch member need not necessarily be per‘orming 
his services at the branch office. 


Revised. 

Section 4. The General Convention at its annual session 
shall elect a President and Vice President of the Assvciation, 
each of whom shall have the qualifications of a delegate and 
shall be installed in office at the last session of the ‘ieneraj 
Convention. These officers shall serve until the next sue. 
ceeding election and until their successors are duly installed 
in office. They shall not be eligible to immediate reelection 
to the same office after a full term of service. 

Comments: Change consists in clarifying the first sen/ence by 
substituting for the phrase “on the day of the last co vention 
session,” the phrase “at the last session of the General ‘‘onven- 
tion.” 


Revised. 

Section 5. Delegates shall vote in person only, and no dele. 
gate shall represent more than one member. All votes shall 
be viva voce unless otherwise ordered, or hereinafter other. 
wise provided, but any delegate may demand a division of 
the house. Election of officers shall be by ballot, but when a 
single nominee is presented for any office the ballot may he 
dispensed with and the vote taken viva voce. 

Comments: Change consists in striking out the last phrase of 
the second sentence beginning with “and upon the demand” ; and 
striking out the three sentences following. As a result, this will 
eliminate the present provision for calling the roll of the Con- 
vention upon any pending question. The roll call procedure 
would be unworkable during Convention sessions as it would be 
extremely difficult to have the facilities and the time to caucus 
separately the members from each state. 


Revised. 

Section 6. All proceedings of the General Convention shall 
be regulated by Robert’s Rules of Order, except as otherwise 
determined herein, or by By-Law, or rule of the Association. 


Comments: Change consists in striking out the phrase “the 
ordinary rules of American Parliamentary procedure” and sub- 
stituting the phrase “Robert’s Rules of Order.” 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


President 


Revised. 


Section 1. The President of the Association shall preside at 
all annual or special sessions of the General Convention. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the Executive Council, the 
Administrative Committee, and the Management Committee. 
He shall have power to appoint committees on any special 
subject from the membership of the Association and to author- 
ize such committees to incur expenses not exceeding in the 
aggregate a sum of $5,000, unless expenditures in a greater 
amount are authorized by the Administrative Committee. He 
shall appoint state vice presidents and fill vacancies in all 
committees, not otherwise expressly provided, subject to the 
approval of the Administrative Committee. He shall perform 
such duties as may be imposed upon him by the Constitution, 
by the By-Laws of the Association, by resolution of the Gen- 
eral Convention and by direction of the Executive Council or 
Administrative Committee. He shall make to the General 
Convention at its annual session such report summarizing 
the general condition of the Association as may be required 
by the Administrative Committee, and shall make report of 
his activities at each meeting of the Executive Council and 
of the Administrative Committee. 


Comments: Changes consist in revising the second sentence by 
striking out the clause “He shall be a member ex officio of the 
Executive Council’ as specific provision is made therefor im 
Article VII, Section 2; rephrasing the sentence; and also pro- 
viding that the President shall preside over Management Com- 
mittee meetings. 

The third sentence has been revised to permit expenditures in 
excess of $5,000 for special committees if expressly authorized by 
the Administrative Committee. 

Strike out words “and commissions.” 

The last sentence is revised so as to require the President to 
make to the General Convention such report of the general con- 
dition of the Association as may be required by the Administra- 
tive Committee. 


Vice President 


Revised. 


Section 2. The Vice President shall perform the duties of 
the President during the President’s absence or temporary 
disability and, in case of death, resignation, or vacancy in 
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State Vice Presidents 


Sev. 3. A State Vice President shall be appointed in each state 
and in the District of Columbia from the members of The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in that state. It shall be his duty to 
preside at meetings of the members in their respective states 
or at the time of the annual convention of this Association and 
to enforce the rules and regulations of this Association as to such 
membership, and he shall be specifically charged with the duty of 
maintaining and increasing the membership of this Association 
in his state under the supervision of the Organization Committee. 
In the absence of the State Vice President from any duly called 
meeting, a chairman elected at the meeting shall preside. State 
Vice Presidents shall hold office from appointment until the close 
of the first ensuing annual session of the General Convention. 
State Vice Presidents shall have the same qualifications as dele- 
gates to the General Convention and shall forfeit office by removal 
from the state from which appointed or by the loss of any quali- 
fication required of a delegate. 


Vice Presidents in Foreign Countries 


Sec. 4. Associate members in Canada, Cuba, Isle of Pines, 
Mexico, Panama, Santo Domingo, Costa Rica, Venezuela and other 
foreign countries in Central and South America shall have a 
Vice President for each such country, to be elected annually by 
the Executive Council at its first meeting after the annual conven- 
tion from the membership of such foreign countries respectively. 


Vacancy in Elective Offices 


Sec. 5. In case any officer elected at the General Convention 
shall end his connection with the banking business, it shall be the 
duty of the Administrative Committee upon presentation of suffi- 
cient evidence of that fact, to declare a vacancy in such position, 
which shall thereby become vacant. The Executive Council may 
remove any elective officers for cause and in the interim between 
meetings of the Executive Council the Administrative Committee 
may suspend them for cause. 


ARTICLE V 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The members of The American Bankers Association in each 
state shall annually elect a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and an alternate in the manner prescribed by the By-Laws. 
If in any year the annual convention of a State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has not been held at the time of the annual convention 
of this Association, the member and alternate elected at the pre- 
vious annual convention of the State Association shall act at the 
annual convention of this Association. If, in the ensuing year, 
the annual convention of the State Association is held prior to 
the annual convention of this Association a member and alternate 
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the office of the President he shall become President of 
Association for the unexpired term. 


Comments: Change consists in substituting for the word 
ability” the words “temporary disability.” 


State Vice Presidents 


Revised. 

Section 3. A State Vice President shall be appointed in exch 
state from the members of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion in that state. It shall be his duty to preside at meetings 
of the members in their respective states or at the time of 
the annual convention of this Association and to enforce the 
rules and regulations of this Association as to such member- 
ship, and he shall be specitically charged with the duty of 
maintaining and increasing the membership of this Associa- 
tion in his state under the supervision of the Organization 
Committee. In the absence of the State Vice President from 
any duly enlled meeting, a chairman elected at the meeting 
shall preside. State Vice Presidents shall hold office from 
appointment until the close of the first ensuing annual session 
of the General Convention. State Vice Presidents shall have 
the same qualifications as delegates to the General Conven- 
tion and shall forfeit office by removal from the state from 
which appointed or by the loss of any qualification required 
of a delegate. 

Comments: Change consists in striking out in the first sen- 
tence the words “and in the District of Columbia,” as the term 
“state,” defined in Article II, Section 9, includes the District of 
Columbia. As Puerto Rico also comes under the definition of 
the term “state,” that Commonwealth likewise would be entitled 
to have a State Vice President. 


Vice Presidents in Foreign Countries 


Revised. 

Section 4. Upon request of the associate members submitted 
to the Association by the respective national bankers associa- 
tion or other representative group acting in behalf of at 
least a majority of the associnte members in Canada. Mexico 
and other foreign countries in the Western Hemisphere, the 
President of the Association may appoint a Vice President 
for any such foreign country from the membership of such 
country. 

Comments: This section has been rewritten. The change 
places the burden upon any foreign country in the Western 
Hemisphere to request the appointment of a Vice President for 
such foreiqn ‘country but leaves it discretionary with the Presi- 
dent of the Association to make such appointment. 


Vacancy in Elective Offices 


Revised. 

Section 5. In ense any officer elected at the General Con- 
vention shall end his connection with the banking business, 
or should become totally disabled, it shall be the duty of the 
Administrative Committee, upon presentation of sufficient 
evidence of that fact, to declare a vacancy in such position. 
which shall thereby become wacant. The Executive Council 
may remove nny such elective officers for cause and in the 
interim between meetings of the Executive Council the Ad- 
ministrative Committee may suspend them for cause. 

Comments: Change consists in inserting the phrase “or should 
become totally disabled,” after the word “business” in the first 
sentence. 

Further change consists in inserting the word “such” between 
the words “any” and “elective” in the second sentence. 


Temporary Chairman 


New section. 

Section 6. In the event of the absence from any meeting of 
the General Convention, Executive Council, or Administrative 
Committee, of both the President and the Vice President, the 
Administrative Committee shall appoint a temporary chairman 
to preside at any such meetings. 

Comments: This new provision merely authorizes the appoint- 
ment of a temporary chairman to preside at meetings. 


ARTICLE V 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Section 1. 


No change except to insert for uniformity “Section 1.” pre- 
ceding the first line. 
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shall then and there be elected and shall act at the next ensuing 
General Convention of the Association, and the member and alter- 
nate elected at the state convention in the preceding year shall 
not act unless re-elected. 

It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to meet at 
the call of the Executive Manager as soon as practicable on or 
before the day preceding the first meeting of the General Con- 
vention assembled in annual session, next after the election of 
the members, and organize by the selection of a chairman and 
secretary from its membership. The committee shall recommend 
a candidate or candidates for President and Vice President, and 
shall report its recommendations at the time fixed in the program 
for the nomination of officers. 

The nominations or recommendations of the committee shall not 
exclude the name of any person otherwise nominated in the Con- 
vention, and under the regular order for the election of officers 
any delegate may place any qualified member in nomination for 
President or Vice President. The regular order for the election 
of officers shall immediately follow the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. Committees created by the General Convention for any 
purpose of its pending work shall report during the session of 
the Convention. Such committees shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent unless otherwise ordered and shall expire upon making their 
reports, or if no reports are made, at the adjournment of the 
Convention. 


Sec. 2. The General Convention may create special committees 
to which may be referred any subjects for consideration in the 
interim between sessions of the General Convention and these 
committees may be appointed by the Convention or by the Presi- 
dent. In the absence of other action they shall be appointed by 
the President. Unless otherwise ordered such committees shall 
report in writing at the next annual session of the General Con- 
vention and shall expire at that session, unless continued by 
action of the Convention. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Sec. 1. The administration of the affairs of the Association in 
the interim between sessions of the General Convention, and 
subject to the direction of the General Convention, is vested in 
the Executive Council. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of members 
elected by the states, and the District of Columbia, and of the 
President, Vice President, and Treasurer of the Association, ex- 
presidents of the Association for a period of three years imme- 
diately after the expiration of their terms as president and twelve 
members at large to be appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Administrative Committee at the beginning of 
his term. The presidents and vice presidents of the divisions and 
sections shall be ex officio members of the Executive Council. 
The chairmen of any commissions which shall be created under 
the By-Laws shall also be members of the Executive Council. 


Sec. 3. The elective membership of the Executive Council shall 
be apportioned as equitably as possible among the states, in pro- 
portion to the Association membership in each, and such appor- 
tionment and the time and manner of the election shall be regu- 
lated by the By-Laws. 


Sec. 4. A member of the Executive Council shall have the same 
qualifications as a delegate to the General Convention, and shall 
forfeit his membership by removal from the state, or district 
by which he shall have been elected, or by the loss of any quali- 
fication required of a delegate, or by absence without satisfactory 
excuse from two consecutive sessions of the Executive Council, 
in which event forfeiture shall be declared by the Administrative 
Committee. In the event of a vacancy in the elective membership 
of the Executive Council it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Manager to notify the vice president for the state in which the 
vacancy occurs. 
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ARTICLE VI 
GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Section 1. 
No change. 


Section 2. 
No change. 


ARTICLE VII 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. 
No change. 


Revised. 

Section 2. The Executive Council shall be composed of 
members elected by the states, and of twelve members at 
large to be appointed by the President with the approval of 
the Administrative Committee at the beginning of his term, 
and of the following ex officio members, namely, the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Treasurer, and Executive Manager of 
the Association, the last three living past presidents of the 
Association, having the same qualifications as a delegate, the 
presidents and vice presidents of the divisions and sections, 
and the chairmen of any standing committees which shall be 
created under the provisions of the By-Laws. Ex officio 
members shall have the right to vote. 


Comments: The first sentence has been reworded and has been 
amplified by adding after the word “Treasurer,” the words 
“Executive Manager’; substituting for the phrase “ex-presidents 
of the Association for a period of three years immediately after 
the expiration of their terms as president”, the phrase “the last 
three living past presidents of the Association, having the same 
qualifications as a delegate.” 

The phrase “and the District of Columbia” is stricken out as 
the term “states,” as defined, includes the District. 

Further change consists in revising the text of the provision 80 
as to group together all ex officio members. 

Further change consists in specifically including the chairmen 
of any standing committees as ex officio members and specifically 
providing that ex officio members have the right to vote. 

The last sentence of the present section is stricken out due to 
the aforesaid change. 


Section 3. 
No change. 


Revised. 

Section 4. A member of the Executive Council shall have 
the same qualifications as a delegate to the General Conven- 
tion, and shall forfeit his membership by removal from the 
state by which he shall have been elected, or by the loss of 
any qualification required of a delegate, or by absence without 
satisfactory excuse from two consecutive sessions of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, in which event the Administrative Committee 
may declare a forfeiture. In the event of a vacancy in the 
elective membership of the Executive Council it shall be the 
duty of the Executive Manager to notify the vice president 
for the state in which the vacancy occurs. In the event of 8 
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Sec. 5. The term of office of the elected members of the Execu- 
tive Council shall be three years, beginning with the first meeting 
of the Executive Council after their election for organization 
provided in Section 7 of this Article. The term of office of the 
twelve members at large appointed by the President shall be one 
year and shall begin with the term of the elected members. Mem- 
bers at large shall be eligible for reappointment for not more 
than three consecutive years. Any vacancy in the elective mem- 
bership occasioned by death, resignation or other cause, shall be 
filled by the proper state or district in the manner that members 
of the Executive Council are chosen. Members of the Council 
so elected shall serve for the unexpired term only, except that 
the vice president for any state shall have power to select a 
member to fill the vacancy in the Executive Council until the 
next regular meeting of the State Association, and no person who 
shall have served a full term of three years as a member of the 
Executive Council shall be eligible to membership for any term 
beginning with the expiration of such full term. 

When, however, in any year, the annual convention of the 
State Bankers Association has not been held at the time of the 
annual meeting of The American Bankers Association, the mem- 
ber or members from such state whose three-year term would 
otherwise expire, as provided herein, shall continue in office until 
the beginning of the term of their successor or successors, but 
not beyond the end of the calendar year. When the annual state 
convention is held after the annual meeting of The American 
Bankers Association in any year, the term of office of the newly 
elected member or members shall begin on the date of receipt of 
certification of such election by the Executive Manager of this 
Association from the state secretary, and shall end with the be- 
ginning of the meeting of the Executive Council for organization 
as provided in Section 7 of this Article in the third year there- 
after. The term of such member or members shall be deemed a 
full three-year term. 


Classes of Elective Membership 


Sec. 6. The Council shall be composed as nearly as possible of 
three equal classes of elected members, namely: members having 
one year to serve, members having two years to serve, and mem- 
bers having three years to serve. If at any time these classes 
vary in number so as materially to interfere with the annual 
one-third change in the elective membership of the Executive 
Council, the Council shall direct in the succeeding elections such 
variations in terms of members to be elected as shall restore 
numerical equality in classes as nearly as possible. 


Meetings of Executive Council 


Sec. 7. The Executive Council shall meet for organization and 
other duties within forty-eight hours after the final adjournment 
of the annual session of the General Convention, annually in the 
spring of the year, and at such other times as the Council may 
determine. Special meetings of the Executive Council may be 
called upon the request of one-fourth of its members, made in 
writing to the Executive Manager and accompanied by reasons 
for such a meeting, or by the President of the Association when 
in the opinion of a majority of the members of the Administrative 
Committee it seems expedient for the Association to forego its 
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vacancy in the appointive membership, the President shall 
have power to appoint a substitute member, subject to the 
approval of the Administrative Committee. 


Comments: Changes consist in striking out the words “or dis- 
trict” in the first sentence as the term “state,” defined in Article 
II, Section 9, includes the District of Columbia; the last phrase of 
the first sentence has been reworded, and changed by substituting 
for “shall” the word “may,” so as to make declaration of forfeiture 
discretionary. A new last sentence has been added authorizing the 
President to fill a vacancy in the appointive membership. 


Revised. 

Section 5. The term of office of the elected members of the 
Executive Council shall be three years, beginning with the 
first meeting of the Executive Council for organization as 
provided in Section 7 of this Article. The term of office of 
the twelve members at large appointed by the President shall 
be one year and shall begin with the term of the elected mem- 
bers. Members at large shall be eligible for reappointment 
but may not serve as appointive members for more than three 
consecutive years. Any vacancy in the elective membership 
occasioned by death, resignation or other cause, shall be 
filled by the proper state in the manner that members of the 
Executive Council are chosen. Members of the Council so 
elected shall serve for the unexpired term only, except that 
the incumbent vice president for any state shall have power, 
at the time the vacancy occurs, to select a member to fill the 
vacancy in the Executive Council until the next regular meet- 
ing of the State Association. No person who shall have served 
a full term of three years as a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil shall be eligible for membership for any term beginning 
with the expiration of such full term. A person who has 
served as ex officio member of the Executive Council may, 
nevertheless, immediately thereafter be eligible to serve as 
an appointive member at large or as an elected member of 
the Council. 

When, however, in any year, the annual convention of the 
State Bankers Association has not been held prior to the time 
of the annual convention of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, the member or members from such state whose three- 
year term would otherwise expire, as provided herein, shall 
continue in office until the beginning of the term of their 
sucesssor or successors, but not beyond the end of the calendar 
year. When the annual state convention is held after the 
annual convention of The American Bankers Association in 
any year, the term of office of the newly elected member or 
members shall begin on the date of receipt of certification of 
such election by the Executive Manager of this Association 
from the state secretary, and shall end with the beginning 
of the meeting of the Executive Council for organization, as 
provided in Section 7 of this Article, in the third year there- 
after. The term of such member or members shall be deemed 
a full three-year term. 


Comments: Changes consist of the following: 

Strike out “after their election” in first sentence. 

The third sentence is revised as the present provision may be 
misconstrued to mean that a member at large may be reappointed 
for three years, making a total of four years. 

Strike out “or district” in the fourth sentence as “state” as 
defined includes the District of Columbia. 

The fifth sentence is changed to specify that the incumbent 
state vice president may fill a vacancy; also by striking out 
“and” after the words “State Association,’ and forming two 
sentences. 

A new sentence is added at the end of the first paragraph to 
make it clear that one who served as ex officio member may 
nevertheless immediately thereafter be appointed or elected to the 
Council. 

In the first sentence of second paragraph substitute “prior to” 
for the word “at”; also substitute in first and second sentences 
“annual convention” for the words “annual meeting.” 


Classes of Elective Membership 


Section 6. 
No change. 


Meetings of Executive Council 


Revised. 


Section 7. The Executive Council shall meet for organization 
and other duties within forty-eight hours after the final 
adjournment of the annual session of the General Convention, 
annually in the spring of the year, and at such other times 
as the Council may determine. Special meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council may be called upon the request of at least one- 
fourth of its members, made in writing to the Executive 
Manager and accompanied by reasons for such a meeting, or 
by the President of the Association when in the opinion of 
a majority of the members of the Administrative Committee 
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General Convention, by reason of the existence of a state of war 
or other national emergency. By direction of the President, the 
Executive Manager in such cases shall give to the members of 
the Council two weeks’ notice of the time and place of such meet- 
ing. The majority of the members of the Council shall constitute 
a quorum. 


Officers and Employees 


Sec. 8. The Executive Council shall elect an Executive Manager, 
and a Treasurer, who shall be coordinate officers. The Executive 
Council shall, by by-law, provide the functions and duties of 
these officers. The Executive Council shall fix the term and con- 
ditions of the services of the Executive Manager. At its discretion 
the Council may remove from office or employment any or all 
such officers and any or all subordinate officers or employees of 
the Association appointed or authorized by the Administrative 
Committee or by any division, section, commission, committee or 
coordinate officer of the Association. The Executive Council shall 
exercise general supervision and ultimate control of the employ- 
ment and removal of all officers and employees of the Association 
and of the amounts of all salaries and compensations fixed or 
paid directly or indirectly from the funds of the Association. 
The term of office of the Treasurer shall begin on December first 
following the date of his election by the Executive Council. 


General Functions 


Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have in charge the business 
of the Association, subject to the control and direction of the 
General Convention. It shall execute the directions and resolu- 
tions of the General Convention not otherwise executed or pro- 
vided for. It shall arrange for holding the annual and special 
sessions of the General Convention and the programs therefor 
and shall provide for taking and preserving the records and 
proceedings of all such sessions. It shall provide for taking and 
preserving the records of its own proceedings, and exhibit 
these records to the General Convention when directed. It 
shall have charge of the finances of the Association and authorize 
the incurring and payment of all proper expenses. It shall have 
power in case of necessity to borrow money and hypothecate 
the securities of the Association and to designate the officers 
who shall do such borrowing. It shall make appropriations and 
scrutinize the disbursements thereof. It shall supervise and con- 
trol the receipt and disbursement of all moneys of the Associa- 
tion. It shall require detailed statements of all moneys expended 
with the proper vouchers therefor. It shall audit or cause to be 
audited annually all receipts and disbursements, and shall submit 
a statement of all receipts and disbursements at the annual ses- 
sion of the General Convention, together with a certificate by the 
auditors as to the correctness of the statement and that the re- 
quirements of this section have been complied with. It shall, if 
required, submit to the annual session of the General Convention 
an estimate of the probable expenditures for the current fiscal 
year and a schedule of the proposed appropriations therefor. It 
shall designate the depositaries for all Association funds, make or 
authorize the temporary investment of surplus funds in any securi- 
ties which may be designated and have full power of sale, exchange 
or substitution of all securities of the Association. It shall provide 
a custodian to care for all securities of the Association. It shall 
submit to the annual session of the General Convention a report 
covering the official acts and proceedings of the Executive Council 
for the part of the year ending with the beginning of the annual 
session then assembled. The Executive Council may delegate to 
the Administrative Committee any of its duties of administration. 

The Executive Council shall have power and it shall be its 
duty to create, amend, and enforce By-Laws for the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association, which By-Laws shall be 
valid and effective from the time of their adoption by the Execu- 
tive Council as therein provided. 


it seems expedient for the Association to forego its Genera) 
Convention, by reason of the existence of a state of war or 
other national emergency. By direction of the President, the 
Executive Manager in such cases shall give to the members 
of the Council two weeks’ notice of the time and place of 
such meeting. The majority of the members of the Councjj 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Comments: Change consists in inserting the words “at least” 
between the words “of” and “one-fourth” in the second sentence, 


Treasurer 


(Note: Present Sec. 8 has been rewritten and so revised as to 
become two sections, namely Sections 8 and 9.) 


Revised. 

Section 8. The Executive Council at its meeting for organiza. 
tion, as provided in Section 7 of this Article, shall elect a 
Trensurer of the Association who shall have the same quali- 
fications as a delegate and shall be installed in office im- 
mediately following his election. The Executive Council shail, 
by By-Law, provide the functions and duties of the Treasurer, 


Comments: This provision is based in part on present Sec. 8. 
The Committee has recommended that the designation of the 
Executive Manager and the Treasurer as coordinate officers be 
eliminated as they do not function as such. 

The provision as revised pertains specifically to the Treasurer. 
His term of office has been changed so as to commence immeii- 
ately upon election rather than on Demember first following the 
date of his election, as presently provided. 


Officers and Employees 


New section. 


Section 9. At its discretion, the Executive Council may re- 
move from office or employmert the Treasurer, Executive 
Manager, and any or all staff officers, including those appointed 
by the Council or appointed or authorized by the Administra- 
tive Committee or by the Executive Manager. The Executive 
Council shall exercise ultimate supervision and contro! of the 
employment, removal and compensation of all staff officers 
and employees of the Association. 

Comments: This new section is based in part on present Sec. 8. 
It has been rewritten to deal with the Executive Council’s power 
and supervision with respect to the Treasurer, the Ev.recutive 
Manager and other staff officers and employees of the Association. 


General Functions 


Present Sec. 9 revised and renumbered Section 10. 


Section 10. The Executive Council shall have in charge the 
business of the Association, subject to the control and direc- 
tion of the General Convention. It shall execute the directions 
and resolutions of the General Convention not otherwise ex- 
ecuted or provided for. It shall have charge ef the finances 
of the Association and authorize the incurring and payment 
of all proper expenses. It shall have power in case of neces- 
sity to borrow money and hypothecate the securities of the 
Association and to designate the officers who shall do such 
borrowing. It shall make appropriations and shall have the 
power to examine the disbursements thereof. It shall super- 
vise and control the receipt and disbursements of all moneys 
of the Association. It shall require detailed statements of all 
moneys expended with the proper vouchers therefor. It shall 
audit or cause to be audited annually all receipts and dis- 
bursements, and shall, if required, submit a statement of all 
receipts and disbursements at the annual session of the Gen- 
eral Convention, together with a certificate by the auditors 
as to the correctness of the statement and that the require- 
ments of this section have been complied with. It shall, if 
required, submit to the annual session of the Genern! Con- 
vention an estimate of the probable expenditures for the 
current fiscal year and a schedule of the proposed appropria- 
tions therefor.;It shall designate the depositaries for all Asso- 
ciation funds, make or authorize the temporary investment 
of surplus funds in any securities which may be designated 
and have full power of sale, exchange or substitution of all 
securities of the Association. It shall provide a custodian to 
care for all securities of the Association. It shall submit to 
the annual session of the General Convention a report cover- 
ing the official acts and proceedings of the Executive Council 
for the part of the year ending with the beginning of the 
annual session then assembled. The Executive Council may 
delegate to the Administrative Committee any of its duties 
of administration. 

The Executive Council shall have power and it shall be its 
duty to create, amend, and enforce By-Laws for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Association, which By-Laws shall 
be effective from the time of their adoption by the Executive 
Council as therein provided. 


Comments: Change consists in striking out the third sentence, 
which requires the Executive Council to arrange for the General 
Convention sessions and the programs and for taking and preserv- 
ing the records and proceedings of all such sessions. 

Further change consists in striking out the fourth sentence which. 
requires the Council to take and preserve the records of its own 
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Emergency Functions 


Sec. 10. If, in the opinion of a majority of the members of 
the Administrative Committee, by reason of the existence of a 
state of war or other emergency, it seems expedient in any year 
for the Association to forego its General Convention, then and 
in that event, the Executive Council, at a special meeting called 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec. 7 of this Article, is empowered 
to nominate, elect, and install a President and Vice President 
of the Association, and to do and perform all other acts authorized 
to be done and performed by the General Convention. The mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee may submit to the Executive 
Council recommendations as to candidates but such recommenda- 
tions shall not exclude other nominations by the Executive 
Council. Such recommendations shall be in writing and must 
be received by the Executive Manager at least five days prior 
to the opening of the special meeting of the Executive Council. 
Such special meeting of the Executive Council shall have the 
same force and effect as a General Convention. 

Any and all appointments and terms of office that usually, by 
any provisions of this Constitution, by the By-Laws of the Asso- 
ciation, or by the by-laws of any division or section, become 
effective, or begin, or terminate (1) at the annual convention 
of the Association; (2) with the opening of the annual con- 
vention; (3) with the adjournment of the annual convention; 
(4) at a meeting of the Executive Council following adjourn- 
ment of the General Convention; or (5) at the annual meeting 
of members of any division or section, shall become effective, 
or begin, or terminate on the last day of such special meeting of 
the Executive Council, and immediately prior to adjournment. 

Prior to the special meeting of the Executive Council, provided 
for in this section, it shall be the duty of the members of the 
executive committees of divisions and of the State Association 
Section to elect a President, a Vice President, and successors to 
those members of the executive committees whose terms of office 
will terminate at the special meeting of the Executive Council. 
Also, the executive committees of divisions and of the State 
Association Section shall elect a second vice president, and a 
chairman of the Executive Committee, if the by-laws of the 
divisions and section provide for such offices. For the purpose 
of securing the opinion of the members of the Administrative 
Committee, provided for in the first paragraph of this section, 
and for the purpose of effecting the elections in divisions and 
section provided for in this paragraph, a mail vote is authorized 
and such mail vote shall have the same force and effect as 
though the members of the Administrative Committee, the mem- 
bers of the executive committees of divisions, and the members of 
the Executive Committee of the State Association Section were 
personally present and voting at a convened meeting. Any pro- 
visions in this Constitution, in the By-Laws of the Association, 
or in the by-laws of the divisions or sections that are contrary 
to the provisions of this section are hereby superseded. : 
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proceedings, and exhibit these records to the General Convention 
when directed. 

Arrangements for the Convention and the programs, in actual 
practice, are made by a few staff officers in consultation with the 
President. The Committee has recommended that fixing the date 
and place of the Convention should be in the hands of the Manage- 
ment Committee and the work of arranging the program can best 
be handled, as now, by the staff and the President. 

The Secretary is being charged with the duty of taking and 
preserving the records and proceedings and is also subject to the 
direction of the Administrative Committee and Executive Council. 

In the seventh sentence the phrase “shall have the power to 
examine” has been substituted for the word “scrutinize.” 

In the last paragraph the words “valid and” after the words 
“shall be” have been stricken out. 


Emergency Functions 


Present Sec. 10, revised and renumbered Section 11. 


Section 11. If, in the opinion of a majority of the members 
of the Administrative Committee, by reason of the existence 
of a state of war or other emergency, it seems expedient in 
any year for the Association to forego its General Convention, 
then and in that event, the Executive Council, at a special 
meeting called pursuant to the provisions of Section 7 of this 
Article, is empowered to nominate, elect, and install a Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the Association, and to do and 
perform all other acts authorized to be done and performed 
by the General Convention. The members of the Nominating 
Committee may submit to the Executive Council recommenda- 
tions as to candidates but such recommendations shall not 
exclude other nominations by the Executive Council. Such 
recommendations shall be in writing and must be received by 
the Executive Manager at least five days prior to the opening 
of the special meeting of the Executive Council. Such special 
meeting of the Executive Council shall have the same force 
and effect as a General Convention. i 

If by reason of the nature of such emergency, a majority 
of the Executive Council shall determine that it is inexpedient 
to convene such special meeting pursuant to the call therefor, 
the election of a President, Vice President, and Treasurer 
shall be by mail vote, which vote shall have the snme force 
and effect as though the members of the Executive Council 
were personally present and voting at a duly convened meet- 
ing. The results of such mail vote shall be reported by duly 
appointed inspectors of elections to a special meeting of the 
Administrative Committee called by the President for the pur- 
pose of installing such officers. The determination as to the 
expediency of convening the special meeting and the appoint- 
ment of inspectors of elections shall be communicated by the 
members of the Executive Council to the Executive Manager 
in writing. 

Any and all appointments and terms of office that usually, 
by any provisions of this Constitution, by the By-Laws of 
the Association, or by the by-laws of any division or section, 
become effective, or begin, or terminate (1) at the annual 
convention of the Association; (2) with the opening of the 
annual convention; (3) with the adjournment of the annual 
convention; (4) at a meeting of the Executive Council follow- 
ing adjournment of the General Convention; or (5) at the 
annual meeting of members of any division or section, shall 
become effective, or begin, or terminate on the last day of 
such special meeting of the Executive Council, or Administra- 
tive Committee, and immediately prior to adjournment. 

Prior to the special meeting of the Executive Council, pro- 
vided for in this section, or the date set therefor, it shall be 
the duty of the members of the executive committees of divi- 
sions and of the State Association Section to elect a President, 
a Vice President, and successors to those members of the 
executive committees whose terms of office will terminate at 
the special meeting of the Executive Council. Also, the execu- 
tive committees of divisions and of the State Association 
Section shall elect a chairman of the Executive Committee, 
if the by-laws of the divisions and section provide therefor. 
For the purpose of securing the opinion of the members of 
the Administrative Committee, or Executive Council, provided 
for in the first and second paragraphs of this section, and 
for the purpose of effecting the elections in divisions and 
sections provided for in this paragraph, a mail vote is author- 
ized and such mail vote shall have the same force and effect 
as though the members of the Administrative Committee, the 
members of the executive committees of divisions, and the 
members of the Executive Committee of the State Association 
Section were personally present and voting at a convened 
meeting. Any provisions in this Constitution, in the By-Laws 
of the Association, or in the by-laws of the divisions or sec- 
tions that are contrary to the provisions of this section are 
hereby superseded. 


Comments: A new second paragraph is inserted between the 
present first and second paragraphs to obviate the holding of a 
special meeting of the Executive Council and to permit a mail 
vote and a special meeting of the Administrative Committee if 
the emergency situation was so serious as to make it inexpedient 
to call a special emergency meeting of the Council. 

The old second paragraph is amended by inserting in the last 
line thereof, after the words “Executive Council’, the words “or 
Administrative Committee”. 

The old third paragraph is revised by inserting the phrase “or 
the date set therefor,” after the phrase “in this section.” The sec- 
ond sentence is amended by striking out the words “a second vice 
president, and” after the word “elect”; also in the same sentence 
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ARTICLE VIII 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Sec. 1. Subject to the direction of the General Convention and 
the Executive Council, the administration of the affairs of the 
Association in the interim between sessions of the General Con- 
vention and the Executive Council is vested in the Administra- 
tive Committee. 


Sec. 2. The Administrative Committee shall consist of four 
members of the Executive Council who shall reside in different 
Federal Reserve districts; of the President, Vice President, and 
the last three living ex-presidents of the Association; the Trea- 
surer of the Association; and of the presidents of the National 
Bank Division, State Bank Division, Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion, Trust Division, and of the American Institute of Banking 
Section, and State Association Section. In the absence of the 
president of any division or section from any meeting of the 
Administrative Committee the vice president of the division or 
section may act in his place. 


Functions 


Sec. 3. The Administrative Committee shall perform in the 
interim between meetings of the Executive Council, all such duties 
of administration as shall be enjoined upon it by the Executive 
Council and all powers and duties of administration vested in the 
Executive Council not performed by said Council nor expressly 
delegated to the Administrative Committee nor otherwise espe- 
cially provided for by the Council. The Administrative Committee 
shall report memoranda of all its proceedings to the Executive 
Council at its meetings for approval. 

Subject to the control of the Executive Council the Administra- 
tive Committee shall have general supervision over all divisions, 
sections, commissions and committees, whether they be created 
under this Constitution, by resolution of the General Convention, 
under the By-Laws, by act of the Executive Council or by any 
division or section of the Association, and shall decide and adjust 
all conflicts of jurisdiction between them. The decision of the 
Administrative Committee on such matters shall be binding 
unless and until reversed by the Executive Council at its next 
meeting. Upon request of the Administrative Committee all divi- 
sions, sections, commissions and committees under its super- 
visory control shall report to the Administrative Committee any 
action undertaken. 


after the word “provide” strike out the words “for such offices” 
and add the word “therefor.” The third sentence is amended by in. 
serting the phrase “or the Executive Council,” between the words 
“Administrative Committee,” and “provided”; and also bi sub. 
stituting for the phrase “in the first paragraph” the phrouse “in 
the first and second paragraphs.” 


ARTICLE VIII 
ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1, 
No change 


Executive Manager 


New section. 

Section 2. Subject to the approval of the Executive Council, 
the Administrative Committee shall select an Executive Man. 
ager who shall be chief staff officer of the Association. The 
By-Laws shall prescribe the functions and duties of the 
Executive Manager. 

Comments: New Section 2 has been added to authorize the 
Administrative Committee to select an Executive Manager. He is 
specifically designated chief staff officer. 


Members 


(Note: Insertion of new Section 2 requires renumbering of all 
subsequent sections of this Article so that Sections 2 through 4 
become Sections $ through 5). 


Revised. 


Section 3. The Administrative Committee shall consist of 
four members of the Executive Council who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with due regard to geographical 
divisions of the country; of the President, Vice President, 
Treasurer, the Executive Manager of the Association as ex 
officio member with the right to vote; the last three living 
past presidents of the Association having the same qualifica- 
tions as a delegate; and of the presidents of the Nationa) 
Bank Division, State Bank Division, Savings Division, Trust 
Division, and of the American Institute of Banking Section, 
and State Association Section. In the absence of the presi- 
dent of any division or section from any meeting of the 
Administrative Committee the vice president of the division 
or section may act in his place. 


Comments: Change consists in substituting for the phrase 
“reside in different Federal Reserve districts” the phrase “be ap- 
pointed by the President with due regard to geographical divisions 
of the country.” 

Further change consists in adding after the word “Treasurer” 
the words “the Executive Manager of the Association as ex officio 
member with the right to vote.” 

Further change consists in substituting for the phrase “er- 
presidents of the Association” the phrase “past presidents of the 
Association having the same qualifications as a delegate.” 

Further change consists in substituting for the term “Savings 
and Mortgage Division” the term “Savings Division.” The recom- 
mendation pertaining to a change in name of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division will be found under Article X, Section 1. 


Functions 


Present Section 3 revised and renumbered Section 4. 


Section 4. The Administrative Committee shall perform, in 
the interim between meetings of the Executive Council, all 
such duties of administration as shall be enjoined upon it by 
the Executive Council and all powers and duties of adminis- 
tration vested in the Executive Council not performed by said 
Council nor expressly delegated to the Administrative Com- 
mittee nor otherwise especially provided for by the Council. 
The Administrative Committee shall report memoranda of 
all its proceedings to the Executive Council at its meetings 
for approval. 

Subject to the control of the Executive Council the Ad- 
ministrative Committee shall have general supervision over 
all divisions, sections and committees, whether they be created 
under this Constitution, by resolution of the General Con- 
vention, under the By-Laws, by act of the Executive Council 
or by any division or section of the Association, and shall 
decide and adjust all conflicts of jurisdiction between them. 
The decision of the Administrative Committee on such mat- 
ters shall be binding unless and until reversed by the Ex- 
ecutive Council at its next meeting. Upon request of the 
Administrative Committee all divisions, sections and commit- 
tees under its supervisory control shall report to the Adminis- 
trative Committee any action undertaken by them. 

The Administrative Committee shall meet for organization 
and other duties within forty-eight hours after the first 
meeting of the Executive Council after the annual convention 
in each year. 

The Administrative Committee shall have power to appoint, 
for the purpose of any work within its jurisdiction, cem- 
mittees from the membership of the Association or of the 
Executive Council. 
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Officers and Employees 


Sec. 4. The Administrative Committee shall meet for organiza- 
tion and other duties immediately or within forty-eight hours 
after the first meeting of the Executive Council after the annual 
convention in each year. 

The Administrative Committee shall have power to appoint or 
authorize the appointment of subordinate officers and employees, 
as occasion may require, and to remove from office or employ- 
ment at any time any or all subordinate officers or employees, 
whether appointed by it, or by any coordinate officer subject to 
its approval. Subject to the approval of the Executive Council 
the Administrative Committee may fix and adjust the salaries 
or compensations of all coordinate and subordinate officers and 
employees of the Association, including the salaried officers and 
employees of any division, section, commission, committee, or 
council of the Association, or may authorize the fixing and ad- 
justment of salaries of all subordinate officers and employees. 

The Administrative Committee may, during the interim between 
meetings of the Executive Council, suspend any coordinate officer 
for cause. 

The Administrative Committee shall have power to appoint 
for the purpose of any work within its jurisdiction, committees 
from the membership of the Association or of the Executive 


Council. 


ARTICLE IX 


DETERMINATION OF ASSOCIATION 
POLICY 


Sec. 1. Decisions and authorization of appropriate action upon 
matters of economic, financial or legislative policy, or upon any 
other subjects shall be made by vote of a majority of the dele- 
gates present and voting at any session of the General Conven- 
tion either upon resolution presented or motion made by any 
delegate or by adoption of a recommendation in the report of 
the Executive Council or of any committee, commission, council, 
division, section or officer. 

Resolutions or subject matter to be presented for the con- 
sideration and action of the General Convention by any delegate 
and not recommended in a report as hereinbefore provided, other 
than upon points of order, questions of procedure or privilege 
or matters of courtesy, shall be filed with the Executive Manager 
at least fifteen days before the annual session of the General 
Convention, shall be submitted by him to the Executive Council 
at a meeting before the Convention for approval or disapproval, 
and shall be reported by the Executive Council to the General 
Convention under the appropriate order of business with such 
approval or disapproval. 

Any delegate desiring to submit any resolution or subject 
matter in any session of the General Convention may, however, 
present it under the appropriate order and the resolution or 
subject matter shall be read for the information of the Con- 
vention, whereupon the presiding officer shall, without debate, 
submit the following question to the Convention: “Shall the 
resolution (or subject matter proposed) be considered by the 
Convention?” If the question is determined affirmatively by two 
hundred of the members present at the Convention and voting, 
the resolution or subject matter shall be in regular order and 
shall be considered and referred to a special meeting of the 
Administrative Committee or the Executive Council to be im- 
mediately called for recommendation of approval or disapproval. 
Upon report of recommendation by the Administrative Committee 
or the Executive Council, the question shall be acted upon by 
the Convention: Provided, that this section shall not apply to 
any proposed amendment of the Constitution. 


_ Sec. 2. In the interim between sessions of the General Conven- 
tion, decisions upon matters of policy and action not inconsistent 
with any previous decision of the General Convention shall be 
made in the manner provided by the By-Laws. All such deci- 
Sions shall be reported to the General Convention for approval 
or disapproval and shali be valid unless and until disapproved. 
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Comments: Section 3, renumbered Section 4, retains the present 
provisions and adds two additional paragraphs, which are the 
first and last paragraphs of old Section 4, renumbered 5. The 
transferred paragraphs fit better under the title “Functions.” 

Strike out the word “commissions.” 


Officers and Employees 
Present Section 4 revised and renumbered Section 5. 


Revised. 

Section 5. The Administrative Committee shall have power 
to appoint or authorize the appointment of staff officers and 
employees, as occasion may require, and to remove or sus- 
pend from office or employment at any time any or all staff 
officers or employees, including the Executive Manager. Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive Council, the Administra- 
tive Committee may fix and adjust the salaries or compens:- 
tions of all staff officers and employees of the Association. 

The Administrative Committee may, during the interim 
between meetings of the Executive Council, suspend the 
Treasurer for cause. 

Comments: The first and last paragraphs of old Section 4 have 
been transferred to the preceding section as they fit better under 
the title “Functions.” 

In all places where the words “subordinate officers” appear the 
words have been changed to “staff officers.” 

The second paragraph of old section 4 has been revised and 
rewritten so as to eliminate unnecessary language and to empower 
the Administrative Committee not only to remove but also to 
suspend any and all staff officers or employees, including the 
Executive Manager. 

The term “coordinate officer,” wherever used in the second and 
third paragraphs of old Sec. 4, which under the present Con- 
stitution and By-Laws would mean the Treasurer and Ewecutive 
Manager, has been dropped and in lieu thereof specific terms are 
used, 


ARTICLE IX 


DETERMINATION OF ASSOCIATION 
POLICY 


Revised. 

Section 1. Decisions and authorization of appropriate action 
upon matters of economic, financial or legislative policy, or 
upon any other subjects shall be made by vote of a majority 
of the delegates present and voting at any session of the 
General Convention either upon resolution presented or mo- 
tion made by any delegate or by adoption of a recommenda- 
tion in the report of the Executive Council or of any com- 
mittee, division, section or officer. 

Resolutions or subject matter to be presented for the con- 
sideration and action of the General Convention by any 
delegate and not recommended in a report as hereinbefore 
provided, other than upon points of order, questions of pro- 
cedure or privilege or matters of courtesy, shall be filed with 
the Executive Manager at least fifteen days before the annual 
session of the General Convention, shall be submitted by 
him to the Executive Council at a meeting before the Con- 
vention for approval or disapproval, and shall be reported 
by the Executive Council to the General Convention under 
the appropriate order of business with such approval or 
disapproval. 

Any delegate desiring to submit any resolution or subject 
matter in any session of the General Convention may, how- 
ever, present it under the appropriate order and the resolu- 
tion or subject matter shall be read for the information of 
the Convention, whereupon the presiding officer shall, without 
debate, submit the following question to the Convention: 
“Shall the resolution (or subject matter proposed) be con- 
sidered by the Convention?” If the question is determined 
affirmatively by at least two hundred of the members present 
at the Convention and voting, the resolution or subject matter 
shall be in regular order and shall be considered and re- 
ferred to a special meeting of the Administrative Committee 
or the Executive Council to be immediately called for recom- 
mendation of approval or disapproval. Upon report of recom- 
mendation by the Administrative Committee or the Executive 
Council, the question shall be acted upon by the Convention: 
Provided, that this section shall not apply to any proposed 
amendment of the Constitution. 

Comments: Change consists in inserting the words “at least” 
between the words “by” and “two hundred” in the second sentence 
of the third paragraph. 

Strike out “commission” and “council.” 


Section 2, 
No change. 
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ARTICLE X 
DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


Sec. 1. Divisions of the Association composed of the different 
business classes of the membership are hereby created as follows: 

(a) A Trust Division whose scope shall embrace all trust 
matters of interest to trust companies and banks. 

(b) A Savings and Mortgage Division whose scope shall 
embrace all matters relating to institutions engaged in savings 
banking and mortgage lending. 

(c) A National Bank Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters of interest to national banks. 

(d) A State Bank Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters of interest to state banks. 

Members of the Association may enroll as regular members 
of but one division in which they shall have full powers and 
privileges of membership; but may also enroll as associate mem- 
bers of any other division or divisions. An associate member of 
a division shall have no power to vote but an officer, director, 
trustee, manager, or partner of an associate member of any 
division shall have such power to hold office or committee mem- 
bership, including the right to vote as officer or committee mem- 
ber, as shall be granted by the by-laws of the division. 


Sec. 2. 
follows: 

(e) An American Institute of Banking Section whose scope 
shall embrace all matters relating to the work of the Institute. 

(f) A State Association Section which shall be composed of 
secretaries of State Bankers Associations who are members of 
this Association. The scope of this Section shall embrace all 
matters relating to State Bankers Associations. 


Sections of the Association are hereby created as 


Sec. 3. Divisions and sections shall be under the supervision 
of the Executive Council and Administrative Committee and sub- 
ject to the direction of the General Convention. All by-laws or 
standing regulations of any division or section shall be approved 
by the Executive Council or Administrative Committee before 
becoming operative. Divisions and sections shall make written 
report annually to the Executive Council and to the General 
Convention. The Executive Council may make reasonable financial 
provision for the needs of any division or section, and may con- 
trol the disbursement of any funds so provided. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended at any annual ses- 
sion of the General Convention, by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present and voting. Notice of a proposed amendment 
shall be submitted to the Executive Manager at least thirty days 
before such annual session. The Executive Manager shall forward 
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ARTICLE X 
DIVISIONS AND SECTIONS 


Revised. 


Section 1. Divisions of the Association are hereby created 
as follows: 

(a) A Trust Division whose scope shall embrace all trust 
matters of interest to trust companies and banks with trust 
powers. 

(b) A Savings Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters relating to banks engaged in whole or in part in 
savings banking. 

(ce) A National Bank Division whose scope shall embrace 
all matters of interest to national banks. 

(ad) A State Bank Division whose scope shall embrace all 
matters of interest to state banks. 

Members of the Association may enroll with full powers 

and privileges of membership in one or more of the four 
divisions, provided, however, that the operations or functions 
of such members are within the scope of the prescribed 
netivities of the division or divisions in which enrollment 
is desired; but national banks may not become members of 
the State Bank Division nor may state-chartered banks, 
savings banks or trust companies become members of the 
National Bank Division. 
Comments: This Section has been substantially revised. The 
changes, while prohibiting state-chartered banks from becoming 
members of the National Bank Division and national banks from 
becoming members of the State Bank Division, permit all banks 
to become regular members of the Trust Division or the Savings 
Division, or both, provided, however, that the member’s opera- 
tions are within the scope of the activities of the Trust Division 
and/or the Savings Division. It further eradicates the distinction 
between regular membership and associate membership. 

Further changes consist in striking out the words “and Mort- 
gage” between the words “Savings” and “Division” in (b) of 
this Section, and in striking out the words “and mortgage lend- 
ing” in (b) of this section. 

This change conforms to the recommendation to separate the 
present functions of the Savings and Mortgage Division so that 
the Division becomes the Savings Division as it had been here- 
tofore. The mortgage activities would then be handled by a 
separate committee. 


Revised. 


Section 2. Sections of the Association are hereby created 
as follows: 

(a) An American Institute of Banking Section whose scope 
shall embrace all matters relating to the work of the In- 
stitute. 

(b) A State Association Section which shall be composed 
of secretaries of State Bankers Associations who are mem- 
bers of this Association. The scope of this Section shall 
embrace all matters relating to State Bankers Associations. 


Comments: Change consists in relettering of subdivisions (e) 


to become (a), and (f) to become (b). 


Revised. 


Section 3. Divisions and sections shall be under the super- 
vision of the Executive Council and Administrative Committee 
and subject to the direction of the General Convention. All 
By-Laws or standing regulations of any division or section 
shall be approved by the Executive Council before becoming 
operative, and shall not be inconsistent with any provision 
of the Constitution or other provisions of the By-Laws. Divi- 
sions and sections shall report to the Administrative Com- 
mittee and the Executive Council at their meetings and, if 
required, to the General Convention. The Executive Council 
may make reasonable financial provision for the needs of 
any division or section, and may control the disbursement 
of any funds so provided. 


Comments: Changes consist in striking out the words “or 
Administrative Committee” between the words “Council” and 
“before” in the second sentence, as the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council is required with respect to By-Laws, and standing 
regulations should be subject to like approval. 

The second sentence is further revised by adding the phrase 
“and shall not be inconsistent with any provision of the Con- 
stitution or other provisions of the By-Laws” after the word 
“operative.” 

Changes consist in substituting for the phrase “make written 
report annually to the Executive Council and to the General 
Convention” the phrase “report to the Administrative Committee 
and the Executive Council at their meetings and, if required, to 
the General Convention.” Reports are given to the Administrative 
Committee and Executive Council twice a year; it is not cus- 
tomary, however, to give such reports to the General Convention. 


ARTICLE XI 
AMENDMENTS 


Revised. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended at any annual 
session of the General Convention, by a vote of at least two- 
thirds of the members present and voting. Notice of a pro- 
posed amendment shall be submitted to the Executive Man- 
ager at least ninety days before such annual session. The 
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of such proposed amendment to every member of the 


a cop) 
Association at the time the notice of the session is sent out or 


may publish the proposed amendment in the official publication 
of the Association preceding the annual convention. The Execu- 


tive Manager shall submit all proposed amendments to the 
Executive Council so that the Council may arrange to bring 
them before the General Convention under the regular order of 
business, with such recommendations of approval or disapproval 
as it may see fit. 

Any proposed amendment to the Constitution may itself be 
amended in General Convention by a two-thirds vote of the 
members voting. 


August 1960 


Executive Manager shall forward a copy of such proposed 
amendment to every member of the Associution at the time 
the notice of the session is sent out, or give notice by letter 
mailed to the membership not less than thirty days before the 
annual session, or may publish the proposed amendment in 
the official publication of the Association published at least 
thirty days prior to the annual convention. The Executive 
Manager shalt submit all proposed amendments to the Execu- 
tive Council so that the Council may arrange to bring them 
before the General Convention under the regular order of 
business, with such recommendations of approval or disap- 
proval as it may see fit. 

Any proposed amendment to the Constitution may itself be 
amended in General Convention by a two-thirds vote of the 
members voting. 

Comments: Changes consist in inserting, for technical reasons, 
the words “at least” between “of” and “two-thirds” in the first 
sentence. 

A further change consists in changing the word “thirty” to 
“ninety” days in the second sentence to provide sufficient notice. 

A further change consists in revising the language of the third 
sentence so that, as an alternative method, notice may be given 
by letter mailed to the membership not less than thirty days 
before the annual session. The reason for this clause is that 
notice of any session is generally mailed many months in ad- 
vance of the convention. 

The clause in the third sentence pertaining to publication of 
the proposed amendments in the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation has been revised and clarified to permit proposed amend- 
ments to be published in the magazine BANKING at least thirty 
days prior to the annual convention. 
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Before You Automate 


BURT K. SCANLAN 


Five Matters to Study Carefully at the Outset 


the bank executive who is not 

familiar with the advantages 
that automated banking equipment 
has to offer. These advantages have 
been widely publicized by the manu- 
facturers of such equipment, those 
who have installed and are using it, 
and various banking and financial 
journals. Among the more impor- 
tant of these advantages are the re- 
duction in the number of personnel 
needed, the speed and accuracy 
achieved, the versatility of the 
equipment, and the over-all improve- 
ment in account record keeping. 

The advantages mentioned, and 
other possible ones, will not auto- 
matically accrue to the bank using 
automated equipment. They are the 
result of the successful solution of 
the several problems involved in in- 
stallation. These problems occur be- 
fore, during, and after the actual 
installation of the equipment. In 
the initial stages they may be glos- 
sed over and in some cases com- 
pletely neglected. Whether this is 
the result of unawareness of their 
existence or lack of attention to 
their significance is immaterial. If 
they are not recognized at the out- 
set, the installation will be ham- 
pered by more than the_ usual 
amount of difficulty. This can re- 
sult in increased costs and also can 
destroy confidence in the system on 
the part of both management and 
employees. 

The purpose here is to call atten- 
tion to some of these problem areas 
and to some of the factors that de- 
mand consideration upon installa- 
tion of automated equipment. They 
are not developed in detail but, 
rather, an over-all picture of the 
problems involved is given. The 
areas discussed will be similar for 
all banks, although their magnitude 
and method of solution may vary. 
In order of occurrence they may be 
listed as follows: 

(1) Data concerning the present 
operation. 

(2) Installing a system of nu- 
merics. 


QO NE would be hard pressed to find 
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The author is working on his doc- 
tor’s degree and also instructing in 
the Department of Business Organi- 
zation and Management, College of 
Business Administration, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


(3) Customer and personnel edu- 
cation. 

(4) Alteration of present proced- 
ure and continual adjustment. 

(5) Timing of the installation. 


DATA CONCERNING THE 
PRESENT OPERATION 

In recent years the number of ser- 
vices offered and the volume of work 
handled by banks has grown sub- 
stantially. This increase can be at- 
tributed to competition between 
banks for the funds of customers, 
competition from other financial in- 
stitutions, and increasing pressure 
from the public for the performance 
of certain additional services. The 
growth in the number of services of- 
fered, along with the growth in the 
volume of work, has resulted in 
higher costs of operation. To the 
extent that a bank can hold down its 
operating costs without curtailing 
the services it offers, it will have a 
competitive advantage over other 
banks in its area. 

Thus, two of the most important 
decisions involved when automated 
banking equipment is installed are 
competitive and financial. To esti- 
mate the impact of such an installa- 
tion on these two factors it is neces- 
sary to have data concerning the 
present operation. These data, com- 
pared with expected results under 
the automated system, will enable a 
bank to make more intelligent de- 
cisions along these lines. 

There are four primary areas in 
which information needs to be gath- 
ered. They are as follows: 

(1) Survey of present equipment. 

(2) Analysis of present procedure. 

(3) Survey of personnel. 

(4) Analysis of proof department. 


In the next few paragraphs are 


indicated the type of information 
needed and the purpose of this in- 
formation for each of the four areas, 
A more detailed list of what in- 
formation to include and the pro- 
cedure to follow in collecting data 
can be obtained from any manufac- 
turer of automated equipment. 


Survey of Present Equipment 


The purpose of the survey of pres- 
ent equipment is to establish a base 
by which the bank can compare the 
cost of present equipment with the 
probable cost under an automated 
system. Consideration should be 
given to maintenance, necessary fu- 
ture capital expenditure for conven- 
tional equipment, and _ operating 
costs. 


Analysis of Present Procedure 


This section of the survey consists 
of two parts. The first is a study of 
the bookkeeping system presently in 
use. This is necessary to determine 
changes that will be needed under 
an automated system. The second 
part is an analysis of account ac- 
tivity. This analysis will show in 
which accounts and in which con- 
trol areas the greatest amount of 
activity exists. The information ob- 
tained will be valuable in determin- 
ing a later consolidation of accounts. 


Survey of Personnel 


Emphasis here should be on the 
cost of personnel under the present 
system and the amount of time 
spent to perform the various duties 
in the department. The importance 
of this section is emphasized by the 
fact that it serves as the basis for 
estimating personnel requirements 
under an automated plan. As the 
reduction in the number of person- 
nel needed is one of the advantages 
of automated over conventional 
equipment, complete and accurate 
information in this area is essential. 
Such things as turnover costs, over- 
time costs, average monthly salaries 
for bookkeepers, average monthly 
salaries for clerks, and training 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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The more you know about microfilmers 
the more you'll marvel at this one! 


New Recorpax RELIANT 500 Microfilmer holds more 


surprises for bankers than any other microfilmer ever built! 


First surprise is its trim, good looks—only half the size 
you’d expect a large-volume microfilmer to be . . . and 
better styled than any microfilmer you’ve ever scen. 


Now . . . get out your stop watch. 
In 1 minute it photographs the fronts and backs of 500 
checks . . . indexes them on the film. . 


endorses them when accessory Recordak endorser is used. 


. even cancels or 


Listen . . . you'll hear only the hushed “‘tat, tat” of the 
counter ticking off the number of microfilmed items 
pouring in sequence into the front receiving tray. 


Look . . . and you see that your operator is pleased as 
punch ... can handle more work, more efficiently than ever 


before. Precision controls guard against “‘double feeding’ 
... Supervise machine performance from start to finish. 


August 1960 


Everything’s so easy—for example, operator simply slides 
out film unit to load film or to substitute film unit with a 
different reduction ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1 or 24 to 1). 

This instant changeover of film units also brings surpris- 
ing economies . . . lets various departments microfilm 
with their own units—reducing need for extra micro- 
filmers, and unitizing the work. 

Write for free 4-color folder giving details on new 
RELIANT 500 Microfilmer. Recordak Corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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In this carefully guarded plant in Dalton, Mass., Crane & Co. manufactures all 

the paper which the Government uses for currency and bonds, except that used 

for Savings Bonds. About 1,500 tons of this special paper is used by the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing annually 


Our Paper Money— 
Rags to Riches 


that we have become a 
“half trillion dollar economy” in 
terms of GNP and that the velocity 
of circulation of the money supply 
has speeded up, one might suppose 
that our paper money is wearing out 
faster and that the U. S. Treasury 
is under great pressure to renew the 
supply of banknotes. Checking up on 
this point recently with Director 
Henry J. Holtzclaw of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing in Wash- 
ington, we found that our surmise 
was mistaken. The Bureau turned 
out about the same number of bank- 
notes last fiscal year as the year 
before. In fact, the requirements for 
new paper money have been dimin- 
ishing. 


Bills Last Longer 


Dollar bills nowadays last longer 
for three reasons: (1) the wide- 
spread use of credit cards, which do 
away with the need for folding 
money; (2) the expanded use of 
checking accounts; (3) improved 
quality of the paper currency. About 
half of the paper money made by the 
Bureau is now produced by the dry 
process and lasts about 30% longer 
than notes made by the wet process. 
The dry-process paper contains a 
synthetic resinous material, mela- 
mine, which inhibits the penetration 
of moisture and oil and also the 
scuffing of the surface, thus minimiz- 
ing the picking up of dirt. 
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The low-denomination notes get 
the hardest use and about 68% of 
our $32.5-billion of paper money in 
circulation consists of the $1 silver 
certificate. Its average life was some 
13 months, until the new dry process 
was introduced. A $10 bill lasts 
about four years. In fiscal 1959 the 
Bureau printed about 1.7 - billion 
banknotes with a total face value of 
about $7-billion. The manufacturing 
cost was $8.53 per 1,000 notes. 

The Bureau makes its own cur- 
rency ink in Washington by a secret 
process. All the paper for currency 
and bonds—excepting savings bonds 
—is made for the Government by 


“The will pro- 

vides that you 

fight it out among 
yourselves!”’ 


Crane & Co., Dalton, Mass., in g 
carefully guarded plant. Each year 
about 4,000,000 pounds of ink and 
1,500 tons of the special papers are 
used by the Bureau. 


Fibers Have Important Part 


Everyone knows about the distine. 
tive fibers contained in the banknote 
paper. Few know that it is unlawful 
for anyone to have in his possession 
even blank paper containing thoge 
distinctive fibers. The red and blue 
fibers of synthetic or natural thread 
are evenly dispersed throughout the 
currency paper. Until 1928, when the 
present-size notes started to be made, 
the fibers were much longer and were 
placed in rows at each end of the 
face of the notes. 

Until 1938 the fibers were silk; 
then nylon was used. With the war- 
time demand for nylon for glider tow 
ropes and parachutes, the Bureau 
turned at first to cotton fibers and 
later to synthetic fibers. Currency 
paper is made from new linen and 
cotton rags, brought to Dalton from 
all over the country, as well as from 
Britain, France, and Belgium. Each 
day about 10 tons of rags are used 
to make seven to eight tons of paper. 
The ingredients include certain siz- 
ing and other components which en- 
hance the paper’s strength. 

Whereas watermarks, used in 
banknotes abroad, can be readily 
counterfeited and weaken the paper, 
shortening its life, the U. S. bank- 
note is superior in both respects. The 
high quality of engraving and print- 
ing, moreover, is unequaled any- 
where else in the world, according 
to Mr. Holtzclaw. 
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The Mechanics Bank of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo. « Design Consultant: Western Bank Contractors, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Architect: Edward W. Rigby, Kansas City, Mo. « 


PPG products installed: Pittco store front metal; West doors; Tubelite door frames; 


Polished Plate Glass; Pennvernon® window glass and High-Fidelity® mirrors 


Contractor: Lehr Const. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


The best look is the “‘see-through” look .. . 
with a PPG Open-Vision Front 


Invite customers in with the “display room” look of a PPG Open- 
Vision Front. People like this friendly, wide-open look that says “come 
on in, we welcome your business.” That’s why Open-Vision Fronts pay 
for themselves through increased business. Modernize your store front 
and watch your volume grow. PPG has the complete package to give 
you the Open-Vision look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass, PITTCo® 
store front metal, TUBELITE®, West and HERCULITE® doors and 
PITTCOMATIC® automatic door operators. For more information, send 
for our free booklet or contact your PPG branch or distributor. 


There’s one near you. 


Py Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals « Fiber Glass 


August 1960 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 0185, 632 Ft. Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name 
Address 


Store__ 
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banks to help their farm neighbors 


Helping banks to meet the credit needs of farmers is the basic 


function of your A.B.A.’s Agricultural Commission. 


Annually, the commission conducts the National Agricultural 
Credit Conference, at which bankers from every section of the 
country exchange views and data on agricultural lending. Con- 
tinuously, the commission serves as a clearing house for 
information on the programs of farm credit schools and work- 
shops. Currently, the commission is conducting studies and 


offering recommendations: 
@ to help banks meet competition in the farm credit field; 


@ to encourage and guide bank cooperation with farm youth 


organizations; 


@ to encourage more banks to employ farm-trained personnel, 


and to encourage more farm-trained personnel to enter the 


field of banking. 


Also “in the works” are study projects on the Government and 
cooperative agencies engaged in agricultural lending; on irriga- 
tion financing; on the policies and techniques that will enable 


banks to offer a complete financial service to agriculture. 


The activities of the Agricultural Commission are many and 
varied—and vital to the interests of banks in farm areas. To 
follow the progress of those activities, in detail, read BANKING 


—every month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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Corona! 


MORE EXCLUSIVES THAN ANY OTHER ELECTRIC 


Only the Smith-Corona Electric gives you so many 
unique, useful exclusive convenience features: 
One-hand, one-step automatic margins. Cushioned 
touch. On-off signal light. Page Gage. Half-spacing. 
The Smith-Corona Electric, precision-built to the 
highest standards of reliability, is first in value, too. 
Compare feature for feature — dollar for dollar — 
with any other office electric typewriter made today. 


FP 299 


THE ONLY MANUAL WITH ACCELERATOR ACTION 


The Smith-Corona Secretarial has livelier touch and 
action for more typing speed, greater typing ease. 
And it’s the sturdiest, most reliable manual made. 

Whatever your needs, the Smith-Corona typing 
counsellor will match the machine to the job. For a 
free demonstration and the “Secretary’s Handbook,” 
call your Smith-Corona office or write to Smith- 
Corona, 701 E. Washington Street, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


In| SMITH -CORONA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Yes, Those Pennies Were 


Expensive, But... 


: ew Hillside (N.J.) National Bank 
decided to celebrate its 40th 
birthday in an unusual way: it would 
give a crisp dollar bill for each 1920 
cent brought in. 

Nobody figured the outlay would 
be particularly large. Indeed, pre- 
liminary research in the bank’s own 
coffers disclosed that of 5,000 pen- 
nies only 27 wore the magic date 
1920, the year the Hillside opened. 
Thus it appeared few coins would 
turn up. 

“How wrong we were!” exclaimed 
Vice-President Harvey W. Peace, Jr., 
the next day. 

But if the bank was wrong, Mr. 
P’s observation was quite correct. 
On the anniversary people lined up 
outside an hour before opening time, 
clutching a total—count ’em!—of 
2,002 pennies, worth, on this very 
special occasion, $2,002. 

The Hillside, anticipating a much 
smaller celebration, had assigned 


The “Ideas” Section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. COOLEY. 


one teller to the hirthday job; five 
others quickly reinforced her. 
Each visitor, regardless of 
whether he brought a redeemable 
coin, received a small bank. Photos 
of Hillside in 1920 were displayed in 
the lobby, and a leaflet about the 
bank’s history was distributed. At 
3 P.M. employees were guests at a 
birthday party. The cake was cut 
by David H. Doremus, 87, chairman 
of the board and one of the first di- 
rectors, and by Juanita G. Balder- 
ston, vault custodian, who was on 
the staff when the bank opened. 


Bank Encodes Checks for 
Press at MICR Preview 


A PREVIEW for the press, two open 
house days for customers and 
bankers, and a special mailing were 
features of the carefully planned 


program that introduced magnetic 
ink character recognition at Ex- 
change Bank & Trust Company of 
Dallas. 

The bank set up in the lobby a 
check and document sorter and an 
imprinting and encoding machine. 
Behind the equipment was a back- 
drop illustrating a MICR (magnetic 
ink character recognition) system. 

Then the reporters were invited. 
Each received sample checks, en- 
coded with his name and a number 
in the A.B.A. e-13b MICR type font, 
which were sorted through the 
sorter. 

There was also a demonstration of 
imprinting. An extensive press kit, 
including the manufacturer’s folders 
describing the equipment, was dis- 
tributed. 

“The effects of the personal touch 
were very good,” reports President 
Gus Bowman. “It gave the newsmen 
a personal identification with the op- 
eration.” 

A reception and dinner followed 
the preview. Other activities: indoc- 


Hillsiders waiting to exchange their 1920 pennies for dollars 
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Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., used 

two novel premiums at the opening of a suburban office. 

Selected for their summer appeal, they were a portable bar- 

becue grill and an adjustable umbrella. To attract attention 

the bank’s customer relations department arranged a back- 

yard display in the lobby. Pictured with it is Patricia Chatter- 
ton, instructor in the teller training school 


trination meetings for the employees 
explained the system to the staff; 
also, the bank sent to each customer 
a sample of the statement he will re- 
ceive when the computer is in full 
operation. 


“Think Soberly, America” 
Is Bank’s Challenge 


ECAUSE it believes “constructive 

thinking is of immeasurable 
value to anyone and everyone,” First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., ran five full-page ar- 
ticles in which prominent individuals 
gave their views on the nation’s 
“most serious or external problem.” 


First was a quotation from a 
speech by President Eisenhower in 
which he emphasized the need for 
understanding the issues the country 
faces. Next, Vice-president Nixon 
was quoted, and then followed J. Ed- 
gar Hoover; Arch N. Booth, execu- 
tive vice-president, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Ward 
H. Nichols, editor of Good House- 
keeping; and Leslie B. Worthington, 
president of U. S. Steel Corporation. 

The bank mailed, under the signa- 
ture of Randall E. Burchett, cashier, 
copies of the articles to several hun- 
dred companies with the suggestion 
that the material be circulated as 
widely as possible. 


Market Research Is a Good Investment 


Banxzss are finally becoming aware of the increased profits which 
may be earned as a result of proper application of market research data. 
Like studies made by some of the large corporations, bank market re- 
search involves the review of customer and account characteristics 
periodically, then comparing results with the previous study and deter- 
mining the trend. Banks thus may find ways of selling additional loans 
and services to customers, and developing promotional programs to gain 
new customers. 

Certainly marketing research properly done is a good investment. It 
is economical insurance against the costly error of spending too much 
to acquire certain new business, or spending too little money and effort 
in retaining present business. 

A review of the earnings on invested capital of the 64 major indus- 
trial groups in the United States indicates that those firms which have 
spent only a meager portion of income for research, generally have 
shown small earnings on invested capital. Proof is found in bank 
earnings during the last 10 years, which have been in the lowest quar- 

_ tile of all major industry.—1960 report of the Bank Management Com- 
mission, Kansas Bankers Association. 


The traditional way to celebrate a birthday is to cut a cake, 
This one marks the 30th anniversary of Merchandise Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. The cutter, second from left, is 
President Kenneth K. Du Vall, and with him are the presi- 
dents of three companies that have been customers of Mer. 
chandise since it was founded on June 21, 1930. Left, 
Harry L. Hoffman; F. H. Kullman, Jr.; and John Tallman 


“Widespread dissemination of such 
forthright statements can aid the 
healthy progress of this country we 
love,” said the bank. 


Bank Family Tree Has 


Roots in Coffee Barrel 


N important bank anniversary 
can be—often is, in fact—the 
occasion for some remembering. The 
Seattle - First National Bank does 
just that in a special 90th year issue 
of its staff publication, The Banko- 
scope. 

The 10-page periodical, printed on 
sepia paper and well illustrated with 
pictorial reminders of the past, re- 
minds readers that the opening chap- 
ter of the bank’s story “dates back 
to the 1850s and a coffee barrel in 
the general store of Dexter Horton.” 
The barrel was the first depository 
for the cash of the men who logged, 
trapped and farmed in the area, and 
it served until Horton, with a part- 
ner, started a bank in 1870—the an- 
cestor of Seattle-First. 

The anniversary newspaper in- 
cludes a bank family tree showing 
the evolution of the present organ- 
ization. There are many photo- 
graphic “glimpses of the past.” 


Personalized Ads Help 


This Country Bank 
— the Exchange Bank, Santa 
Rosa, Calif., comes the story of 
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What Happened at the Five Bells Chop House 


Lonpon’s 11 “clearing banks” cooperated in a display 
at the recent British Exhibition in New York. It was, 
we're told, the first time the members of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House—granddaddy of all clearing 
houses—had thus come together, and the project 
attracted considerable attention. 

Combining history and current information, the ex- 
hibit featured the armorial bearings of 10 banks and 
the device associated with the other. Some of them, 
visitors were reminded, are still to be seen as signs in 
Lombard Street. The 11 banks are, of course, “the 
principal commercial banks operating competitively in 
England and Wales.” 

Visitors received a folder that depicted the bank 
insignia which centuries ago, when few could read (as 
the copy explained), identified a place of business. The 
folder went on to explain that the London clearing 
house was the first such association. 

“Like so many other British institutions,” the story 
continued, “it came into existence almost casually, 
when certain bank clerks, whose daily duty was to 
walk from one bank to another in order to collect pay- 
ments for cheques drawn on these offices, conceived 
the idea of meeting daily for lunch at the Five Bells, 
Dove Court, a chop-house in Lombard Street; there 
they effected a simple exchange of claims and settled 
any differences in notes and cash. This unauthorized 
practice received official sanction about 1770, and a 
formal Clearing House mechanism came into being. 


London Clearing Banks 
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The cover of the folder is printed in blue, black, and white 


“Today, the London Bankers’ Clearing House occu- 
pies premises located (very fittingly) in Lombard 
Street and it is here that the 11-member banks make 
settlement of the balances owing to one another after 
cheques, paid in by their customers, have been ‘cleared’ 
with the banks on which they are drawn.” 

The 11 clearing banks have 10,500 offices in England 
and Wales. “Visitors on business or pleasure are 
warmly welcomed at any office and the staff is always 
ready to help and serve them.” 


a personalized advertising and pub- 
lic relations program that’s accom- 
plishing its purpose of establishing 
the institution as “a local home- 
town bank.” 

Santa Rosa is an agricultural com- 
munity 50 miles north of San Fran- 


cisco, and the Exchange is medium- 
sized and locally owned. 

“We realize,” says H. T. Trebbe, 
vice-president for advertising and 
public relations, “that it would be 
difficult for the large city and chain 
banks to feature country-type per- 


sonalized advertising,” but he be- 
lieves some suburban area banks are 
missing an opportunity by not local- 
izing their ads. 

Exchange has a “Best in Banking”’ 
series that’s produced favorable re- 
actions. The ads portray the bank’s 


services and the part it takes in the 
advancement of the county. Photos 
of people and places dramatize the 
copy, and occasionally there’s an ad, 
like the one reproduced herewith, 
that boosts a local project. 

A couple of years ago the bank 
published “This Is Your Bank,” a 
booklet about services and staff, dis- 
tributed to newcomers and through 
personal contacts by the personnel. 
The brochure is revised annually. 

All the advertising and public re- 
lations material is planned and pro- 
duced by the bank. 


LITTLE MEN—TO BIG MEN 
THROUGH PLANNING 


One of the Ex- 
change Bank’s 
community ads 


Gary Banks Support 


Steel Promotion 


TEEL’S the thing in Gary, Ind., 
and the city’s two banks made 
dramatic contributions to a promo- 
tion of that basic industry. 
The occasion was the “Steelmark 
Days” program sponsored by United 


Craig, son of Ron and Carol Pomeroy, receives his savings passbook from Godfather, Tom Campion, founder and 
Executive Manager of the Boys Club. The account has just been opened by T. J. McDonald, Assistant Cashier and 
Manager of the Savings Department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy, with the assistance of Mr. Cam 
pion, are planning son Craig's financial future Mr 
Campion has opened a savings account for him to be 
*added to but not cashed in until Craig is twenty-one 
Carol was a majorette with the Campions, and Ron a 
Campion for several years. Craig's future includes mem 
bership in the Santa Rosa Boys Club 


If you can spare a little to help with the new building for the Boys Club . . . . mail it to 
BOYS CLUB CAMPAIGN HEADQUARTERS, 724 Fourth Street — Santa Rosa 
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Now is the time for you to insure your children’s finan . a 
cial future. A systematic savings program started early 
will eliminate the money strain later So, open an Ex 
po change Bank savings account now when you do, ask 
for a special savings hank—it makes saving money more 
tun! Your account can be opened in any of our six con | 
veniently located banks | 


States Steel Corporation. More than 
800 merchants also took part in the 
three days of emphasis on steel—a 
community salute to the men who 
make it. 

Gary National Bank put the cele- 
bration’s catch-phrase on a large 
neon sign and also sponsored a 
school poster contest, awarding $10 
savings accounts to 17 winners whose 
designs were exhibited in the bank’s 
main office and branches. A 25-foot 
model of the Mackinac Bridge was 
displayed. 

Gary Trust and Savings Bank set 
a large ingot on the sidewalk and 
asked the public to guess how many 
coin banks could be made from it. 
Savings accounts were again the 
prizes. 

Bank officials joined Gary business- 
men and other civic leaders in plan- 
ning the celebration. 

The promotion was the prototype 
of similar programs in other areas, 
for the purpose of emphasizing 
“Steelmark” as the hallmark of qual- 
ity. 


Gary bank’s “Steelmark Days” sign 


“Old Depositor” Ad Tied 


to Community Kinship 


— in 1876—the year of the 
Centennial Exposition and the 


New Markets That Research Found 


xanruzs of how research discovered 
new markets for bank services and 
cashed in on them were cited by B. A. 
Warner, vice-president of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, at 
the Kansas Bankers Association’s Bank 
Management Clinic. 

Reminding the clinic that bank re- 
search can be useful and profitable in 
the area of services the public has been 
getting elsewhere—services banks can 
render at lower cost and usually faster 
—Mr. Warner said bankers “must 
study situations like the one presented 
by the money order business some 8 
or 10 years ago.” 

He recalled that in 1952 Manufac- 
turers offered so-called register check 
personal money orders at 15 cents each 
for amounts up to $250, or generally 
less than the post office fee. Sales rose 
rapidly and by 1958 were nearly 2,000,- 
000 orders a year. Last year the fee 
was raised to 20 cents and business 
dropped off only slightly. 

“This means nearly $400,000 a year 
in additional gross income,” he said. 
“The cost of issuing the orders was 
quite low—in clerical cost it amounted 
to an average of 13 seconds of tellers’ 
time per order.” 


A more recent example is the bank’s 


‘insured education loan.” Manufac- 
turers looked for a method that would 
provide longer-term financing—that is, 
for more than the 4-year undergradu- 
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ate course—for meeting the costs of 
higher education. Last August the 
bank announced its new plan, and has 
since made about 900 education loans 
totaling nearly $3,000,000. 

Mr. Warner advised the bankers 
that “research is not’a miracle drug” 
and that one survey won’t solve all 
problems. “If you are going to engage 
in research, halfway measures are a 
waste of time and money. Do it tho- 
roughly and keep it up, if you expect 
it to yield worthwhile results, and re- 
member that the results are not going 
to show up next week or next month.” 


— an opportunity for research 
among savings depositors, too. “How 
many of us can truthfully say that we 
know more than a very small percent- 
age of them? How many have the up- 
to-date addresses of the remainder? If 
we would cultivate our savings cus- 
tomers for checking accounts, instal- 
ment loans, safe deposit boxes, etc., 
how are we going to communicate with 
them if we don’t know where they live 
or who they are?” 

It would also be valuable to know 
why so many depositors stay with 
banks when competitors pay highe: 
rates for savings. “There must be 
some reasons, and research is the only 
way we can find out.” The preference 
of people for banks should be useful 
information in guiding business devel- 
opment efforts, said Mr. Warner. 


How many coin banks in this ingot? 


Custer Massacre—one J. Harvey 
Smedley opened an account in the 
brand new Long Island City (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank for his 5-months-old 
daughter Mabel who thus became 
Depositor No. 4. On the old signa- 
ture sheet Pop Smedley listed the 
young lady’s occupation as “Milk 
Consumer.” 

Recently the bank took a full page 
of New York newspaper space to tell 
the story. A large framed photo of 
the depositor as a woman dominated 
the ad; there was also a picture of 
the bank record containing the ac- 
count entry. 

Copy stressed the changes in 
Queens Borough since 1876, and the 
bank’s part in bringing them to pass. 
Mabel Smedley, it said, ‘witnessed 
dreams and wonders” .. . happen- 
ings that ‘‘build a savings bank to 
greatness —a greatness, however, 
that must never lose touch with its 
neighbors, must never lose what we 
at Long Island City Savings Bank 
so fondly cherish: Kinship with the 
Community.” 


New York Bank Ads 


Feature Local Scenes 


pag Trust Company of New 
York used more than 200 news- 
paper insertions featuring familiar 
local scenes and landmarks. Each 
was dominated by a large photo- 
graph. 

The first urged New Yorkers to 
visit the American Museum of Na- 
tural History. Copy said this institu- 
tion and “many other New York mir- 
acles can be enjoyed if only you have 
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Unusual Trust Relationship Story Told in Bank’s Brochure 


H asvano Trust CoMPANY of Cambridge, Mass., uses 
its centennial year to circulate an interesting example 
of successful customer relations. An attractively 
printed 16-page brochure tells “The Parmenter Story,” 
the account of a trusteeship that has long served the 
town and people of Cambridge’s neighbor, Wayland. 

Jonathan Maynard Parmenter died in Wayland in 
1921; he’d spent all his 89 years there. During the 
accumulation of his considerable estate he depended 
on the counsel and friendship of the First National 
Bank of Cambridge, which in 1904 became the Harvard 
Trust Company. He named the bank as executor and 
trustee, and it has administered his many benefactions 
to Wayland and Waylanders: scholarships at Harvard 
and Radcliffe, a water supply system for the town, the 
building of a hospital. 

“Every company has in its files interesting stories 
of successful customer relations,” notes Robert R. 
Duncan, chairman of the trust company’s board. “Some 
of these have such strong overtones of human interest 
that they deserve to be shared with others. For years 
we have looked upon our Parmenter Story in this 


From “The Parmenter Story” 


light. This, our 100th Anniversary Year, seems to be 
a particularly appropriate time for us to tell you 
about it.” 

In a foreword to the booklet, Ernest F. Tillson, vice- 
president and trust officer, observes that long and close 
relationships between individual and bank aren’t un- 
common. “Harvard Trust has been a partner in many 
parallel cases.” Many banks can say “So have we.” 

Stories like this make good reading—and they’re 
good trust business promotion, too. 


the time.’’ Readers were advised to 
make time by using a Bankers 
checking account. 

“The ads, said Edward T. Hetzler, 
vice-president in charge of public 
relations, “hopefully will accomplish 
three objectives. First, they will as- 
sociate the quality of the scene and 


the people in the scene with the 
Bankers Trust Company image. Sec- 
ond, they will illustrate scenes of 
New York that are unique to this 
city. 

“Third, they will interest the 
reader enough to follow the copy 
block advice to ‘Save Time for Fun’.” 


New York Fed Publishes 


Primer About System 


a EEPING Your Money Healthy” 
is the title of a new Reserve 
System primer produced by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. The 
16-page booklet is illustrated with 


drawings and cartoons. 

Contents include a simple com- 
mentary on the “money economy,” 
the changing value of the dollar, re- 
cessions and boom, inflation, and 
other basic concerns of the System. 

This material is followed by an ac- 

SS ee count of the Federal Reserve’s oper- 

ation, how influencing the amount 

~ } and cost of credit helps stabilize the 

value of money, how the Fed’s pol- 

icies affect the size of the money 
supply. 

The booklet is available without 
charge to educational institutions. 
Up to 100 copies may be obtained 
free by commercial firms, including 
member banks. There’s a charge of 
12 cents each for copies in excess of 
that number. 


Yes, the banking system can 
“make more money when people 
wish to burrow for spending, as 
we shall gee later. And it may 
even expand the Total Production 


A page from the 
New York Federal 
Reserve Bank’s 
“Keep Your 
Money Healthy’ 


Since we cannot biy 


the competition 


AAO 2,208 Apply for Bank 


Scholarships in Canada 


— for the 50 Bank of 
Montreal Canada Centennial 
Scholarships to be awarded in 1960 
were received from 2,208 of this 
year’s high school graduates in the 
Dominion. 


Growl 


Since too littl spending leads to recession and too much spending leada to inflation 

how much new money is needed to keep employment high and the economy growing? 
How much would keep output and spending rising in balance together? How much would 
pill over inte inflation? These are basic concerns of the Federal Reserve System, 
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_ ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


How Many of These A.B.A. Direct-Mail Folders on 


Only a 
BANK 
can display this 
EMBLEM 


WERE IS WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU: 


YOU, TOO, 
CAN BEA 
“thousandaire 


Some are 4 pages, some 6, some 8; some feature “the bank as the place 
> some feature “‘automatic savings’; all are statement-enclosure 
! 


to save,” 
size, are printed in pleasing color combinations, are persuasive salesmen 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES _ 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS Has Your Bank Used? 


{Low get 


the things 
you wish for 


Vv 
? 


For samples of any or all folders shown—plus full details, including 
quantity prices, and order forms—simply write the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, 12 East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y., noting titles you desire. 
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The Durability of 


Special Promotion Business 


How durable is the business brought in by staff sales campaigns, 
premium offers, and other special promotions? That’s a good ques- 
tion, and BANKING asked several bank advertising people to an- 
swer it. The replies produced a wide variety of experience, opin- 
ions, and ideas, and we plan to relay the information to you. Here’s 
the first instalment of what promises to be an interesting series. 


Two Savings Campaigns 


Reported by HUGH J. BRENNAN, advertising man- 
ager, NATIONAL BANK OF WESTCHESTER, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


N March 18, 1957, NBW began a combination staff 
and premium promotion through which all em- 
ployees were eligible for gifts weighted with a point 
system—so many points for each new account intro- 
duced. Customers were eligible to receive two tickets 
to the opening game of the New York Giants baseball 
team upon opening a savings account with an initial 
deposit of $10 or more. The campaign ran through 
April 15 and brought in over 1,900 accounts with a 
total volume of over $300,000. 
Following is the analysis of the baseball campaign 
from the end of the campaign through May 15, 1960: 


Active 
Accounts 


Average 
Dollar Amt. Balance Closed 
3/18/57- 
4/15/57 
7/15/57 
10/15/57 
1/15/58 
4/15/58 
8/31/59 


5/16/60 


$313,998.05 
488,236.19 
523,101.23 
567,716.93 
544,760.06 
572,641.92 
545,709.15 


$159.01 
262.35 
301.67 
353.93 


1,973 
1,861 112 
1,734 239 
1,604 369 
365.61 1,490 483 
523.91 1,093 880 
588.05 928 1,045 


Then, in October, 1959, NBW used a premium promo- 
tion to induce residents of Westchester County to open 
new savings accounts with a $50 minimum deposit. 
The bank promoted the campaign with every available 
medium. The give-away was a copy of the General 
Foods Kitchens Cookbook. Every officer and employee 
jumped into the campaign with vigor, wearing chef 
hats with “What’s Cooking at NBW” buttons, and ac- 
complished a remarkable selling job. 


4,000 New Accounts in Three Weeks 


The campaign lasted 21 days—during the time the 
Treasury 5’s were placed on the market and when 
savings banks and other financial institutions announced 
anticipated savings accounts dividends to 334%. Re- 
gardless, NBW’s salesmen opened over 4,000 new ac- 
counts and the total dollar volume topped $1,000,000. 
Here’s what happened to these figures in the first 
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analysis of the campaign made on March 31, 1960: 


Average Active 


Dollar Amt. Balance Accounts Closed 
10/1/59- 
10/31/59 


2/31/60 


$1,119,275.97 
1,496,790.03 


$260.66 
400.53 


4,294 


3,737 557—(13%) 


Continuing Effort Holds 80% 


Reported by JOE H. DAVIS, vice-president, THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MEMPHIS. 


NTIL a few years ago, we had felt our day-to-day 

efforts to bring in business were sufficient. How- 
ever, present-day competition almost demands that 
banks, like other businesses, utilize the sales talents 
of its entire staff. 

In planning our sales incentive program we first 
gathered theses and projects on the subject from most 
of the available sources. These were studied, and from 
them a tailor-made plan developed, using the points 
we considered most adaptable to our needs. We set 
a high goal and exceeded it by 50% with slightly 
more than 2,000 accounts obtained. The climax was 
a family picnic where producers drew for choice va- 
cation prizes. 

Of course, we had some arbitration—some wanted 
to split credits; and in a few isolated cases, perhaps, 
we did sandbag the prospect. Also, the contest was 
actually 30 days too long. 

On the plus side, it generated enthusiasm and sales- 
mindedness; in many employees, sales talent was dis- 
covered which we didn’t know existed. 

After we had time to evaluate the initial sales in- 
centive contest, it was decided the program should be 
on a continuing basis, with some slight variation for 
officers and staff. Just this year we have worked out 
a quota system on a percentage basis, rather than on 
dollar volume. This removes the handicap of officers 
who devote a greater part of their time to duties other 
than business development. For employees, we have 4 
separate contest—mainly a point system, convertible 
into modest cash bonuses, payable quarterly. 

This continuing program now appears to be on solid 
footing and, to the best of our ability to ascertain, re- 
tention is close to 80%. 

All in all, the good outweighs the bad, and we be- 
lieve the program is making a definite contribution to 
the bank’s progress. 


BANKING 


...adequate........in their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks— 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offera 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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THE BANK-WHERE-YOU-WORK IDEA 


In-plant banking services are being provided by 
more and more banks throughout the country. JOHN 
E. Brown, president of Union Planters National Bank 
of Memphis, reports on his “Bank-Where-You-Work” 
plan which helps serve more people in improved ways. 
Of the 115 firms which his bank approached, the plan 


was installed in 100. 


To help medium and smaller sized banks attain suc- 
cessful On-the-Job service programs, the A.B.A. will 
distribute in September a brochure listing their char- 


acteristics, advantages, and possible pitfalls; an oper- 
ational booklet on the services; and an advertising 


“package.” 
JOHN E. BROWN 


URING the past few years, the 
credit unions of the nation 


have made, and are still mak- 
ing, inroads on banks. However, 
there is a fast-growing movement 
afoot among commercial banks to 
offset this particular pressure, espe- 
cially as it concerns instalment 
loans. One of the most effective 
methods thus far used by banks 
has been to take various services 
to the worker at his place of busi- 
ness. 

Our “Bank - Where - You - Work” 
plan has become quite popular in 
this effort to familiarize the aver- 
age worker with the many bank 
services which are available to him. 
Material is displayed in custom- 
made, plastic racks conveniently 
placed in prominent and easy-to-see 
locations in the plant. Literature 
customarily includes self-addressed 
envelopes along with simplified 
forms for opening checking or sav- 
ings accounts; mailing deposits; or 
applying for personal, automobile, 
or home improvement loans. The 
racks are installed by the bank 
with the consent and approval of 
plant officials. 


Customer Advantages 


This program is one that the aver- 
age employer welcomes, because it 
provides a means for employees to 
secure bank services without a day’s 
absence or even an hour’s absence 
from work. The people working in 
plants where this service has been 
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installed are also favorably attract- 
ed to the idea of being able to ap- 
ply for and receive a loan or open 
an account without the necessity of 
leaving work or going to the bank. 

Plant management is also relieved 
of employee’s financial responsibili- 
ties which may have been a burden 
in the past. Through the “Bank- 
Where-You-Work” plan, assistance 
is furnished to management in han- 
dling the personal financial prob- 
lems of employees. The employer 
incurs no expense and is not bother- 
ed by its initiation and continuation. 

The relationship which may de- 


It Works 
for 


This Bank 


velop between the employee. and the 
bank is one which in no way in- 
volves the management of the em- 
ployee’s plant. All transactions are 
handled on a strictly confidential 
basis. 

The necessity of payroll deductions 
or the involvement of the company’s 
personnel or payroll department is 
eliminated. This relieves the em- 
ployer of certain burdens which he 
may have had to perform previously, 
thus making the plan particularly 
appealing to management. 

The effectiveness of the “Bank- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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a How many graduates 
in your kindergarten? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking. It has been for 
fifty years and, in that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the many 
services their financial institutions provide. 


When properly taught in the Christmas Club kindergarten, millions 
of Americans develop self-reliance and self-discipline. They have 
acquired the basic principles of economic life and thereby have become 
better citizens in their community and profitable customers for financial 
institutions. 


Christmas Club can bring people to your door. But only you can 
make that the door of opportunity: the opportunity to accept the chal- 
lenge to offer them dynamic activities that will illuminate whole com- 
munities with better understanding of the functions of banking. 


The basic principle of saving, thrift and money management must 
be taught at the present level of people’s thinking. The easier the 
lessons the more readily they learn. Christmas Club members are recep- 
tive to every suggestion you make, if those suggestions inspire them to 
larger goals that will increase their standard of living. 


To put it simply, your present Christmas Club members are the 
finest group you can use to develop your other services. You have their 
friendship and trust, but they need your help in developing the prin- 
ciples of thrift and money management that will make them better 
customers for you and better friends of our banking system. 


For 1960 we can convey to our customers and friends no better 
wish than that from their Christmas Club membership they will graduate 
many pupils to greater security, better living and a profitable relation- 
ship with their institution. And properly promoted, Christmas Club can 
always bring to your doors new pupils who need this basic education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © BuildsSavings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


PAYMENT 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 

CHICAGO, LONDON 


WW 


The scope of 


THOMAS 
LLOYD-THOMAS 77 


APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


LLOYD-THOMAS ce. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


_ 
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Where-You-Work”’ program depends 
upon the selection of plants or com- 
panies which have a reasonable num- 
ber of employees, plus the avail- 
ability of good locations for the 
erection of the display racks con- 
taining information on the bank’s 
services. Plants which are custom- 
ers of the bank have been found to 
be the most likely and readily avail- 
able locations for the “Bank-Where- 
You-Work” plan. However, many 
companies that are non-customers 
may be very happy to have this type 
of program available. 


How to Begin 


Contact with officials of the com- 
pany or plant where the bank de- 
sires to place the program is usually 
made by an officer of the Business 
Development Department who han- 
dles that particular company’s ac- 
count. He not only secures permis- 
sion to place the program, but also 
is usually successful in securing a 
commitment from the company to 


ONE-CHECK-PAYROLL 


furnish the bank with a list of its 
employees. The list is usually used 
first to send to the home of the em. 
ployee a letter signed by a company 
official telling him of this service. 


Promoting the Program 


One of the most important parts 
of this program is that once the 
racks are installed, they must be 
properly maintained and serviced, 
At no time should any of the racks 
give the appearance of neglect. Fresh 
information can be placed in the 
racks from time to time to help the 
employee keep abreast of the ways 
in which the bank can help him. 

To measure the productiveness of 
this program, it will be necessary for 
the bank to institute some kind of 
procedure to earmark and record 
properly the accounts opened and 
loans handled as a result of applica- 
tions from “‘Bank-Where-You-Work” 
plants. Sufficient results to evaluate 
properly the returns from the initial 
investment cannot be expected in a 
short time. It may take a number of 
months. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


‘T'wo bulletins suggesting ways in which banks can meet increasing com. 
petition have been prepared by the Committee on Credit Unions of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The first bulletin discusses “on-the-job services,” which would provide 
convenient financial services for people at their places of employment; and 
the second discusses “one-check-payroll services,” which offer advantages 
to both employers and employees. These bulletins are available, free of 
charge, upon request. 

Mr. Brown very ably describes his bank’s “in-plant banking” system 
which coincides, in large measure, with the details included in the A.B.A. 
bulletin in this subject. 

One-check-payroll services discussed in the second bulletin are a con- 
venient banking service whereby the pay or salary of an employee is 
credited automatically to his bank account through an arrangement made 
among employees, employer, and the bank. The employer sends one check 
to the bank with a statement as to the employees it covers, and the bank 
credits the respective accounts and provides the depositors with individual 
statements of transactions, including gross pay, deductions, and net pay. 
There are several variations to this flexible plan, which permits each 
employee to deposit his pay without filling in a deposit slip or leaving his 
place of employment and assures him of a safe, accurate, and timely 
deposit of his pay and a statement covering all deductions. 

For employers, the plan reduces payroll processing costs, saves time and 
expense in distributing or mailing individual payments, and reduces risks 
associated with conventional payroll procedures. 

The plan offers many advantages to banks, because it is an efficient way 
to credit wages or salary to employee checking accounts, it is an effective 
way to obtain business, and it is compatible with automation in check 
handling and bookkeeping. One-check-payroll services are an excellent 
supplement to on-the-job services. 

However, it is found that in some cases employees still desire a direct 
cash payment of their wages or salary; and widespread acceptance of the 
plan may require education as to the advantages of the service by the bank. 
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THE NOT-SO-MAGIC 
INGREDIENT 


Quality is never an accident. It takes work to build it into an 
article or service — and more work to keep it there. 

Over the years, we've tried to make correspondent banking 
a “quality” operation. Result: of the thousands of banks we serve, 
more than 700 have been with us for over half a century. 

But, as baseball’s great Carl Hubbell put it: “A fellow doesn't 
last long on what he has done. He’s got to keep on delivering as 
he goes along.” 


We intend to keep delivering. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Canada’s Defense Dilemma 


ANADA has become directly in- 
C volved with Russia regarding 
disarmament. Capitalizing on 
some ill-timed movements in Canada 
for neutralism, Premier Khrushchev 
accused Canada of yielding to 
United States pressure during the 
Geneva sessions. In so doing, the 
Russian Premier ignored both the 
stiffening of Canadian official poli- 
cies on this subject and the wide- 
spread sympathy toward President 
Eisenhower’s unfortunate position 
which resulted from Khrushchev’s 
vindictive attacks both at the Paris 
summit meeting and afterward. 
Prime Minister John Diefenbak- 
er’s reply was as blunt as diplomatic 
communications can be. He denied 
emphatically that Canada was 
swayed by the United States, em- 
phasizing that his government 
adopted throughout the Geneva ses- 
sions a strong and _ independent 
stand supporting balanced conces- 
sions leading toward agreement. 


Difficult . . . Disquieting 


“My greatest difficulty,” stated 
the Prime Minister, “is in under- 
standing why the Soviet Govern- 
ment chose to break off the negotia- 
tions when it was aware that the 
western countries were about to in- 
troduce proposals which, together 
with the Soviet proposals of June 2, 
gave promise of bringing new life 
into the negotiations.” He also 
stated that he found the actions of 
the Soviet delegation at Geneva and 
those of its East European satel- 
lites deeply disquieting. 

“If your allegations against the 
Canadian Government are seriously 
meant,” he added, “they constitute 
a transparent misrepresentation of 
Canada’s position.” 

The movements toward neutralism 
in Canada, although headed by some 
influential people, including educa- 
tionists and clerics, have so far had 
little or no influence on defense poli- 
cies. The Canadian Government ad- 
heres to a continental defense sys- 
tem with the United States, but 
differs with American authorities on 
certain matters. Canadian policy 
is based on the idea that middle 
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powers like Canada should be con- 
sulted more frequently on develop- 
ments affecting NATO, and that this 
organization should devote more 
thought and time to strengthening 
the economy of its members. 


Differences with U.S. 


The most marked differences with 
the United States concern defense 
matters. The Canadian Government 
has a quite large defense budget, 
over $1.5-billion for its current fis- 
cal year ending next March, and 
this may have to be exceeded in the 
following year. Canada is com- 
mitted to spend about $125,000,000 
for Bomarc missiles at two bases in 
Ontario and Quebec. In addition, 
this country is also committed to 
spend over $400,000,000 to re-equip 
its air force squadrons in Europe 
with CF-104 attack aircraft, which 
are expected to be furnished with 
nuclear missiles. But Canada in- 
sists that she must decide if and 
when these missiles are used, where- 
as Congress maintains that such 
Weapons remain under American 
control. There is no doubt that the 
Canadian Government faces a most 
difficult choice, that of deciding 
whether to make Canada a nuclear 
power, with all this implies, or to 
reject nuclear weapons. 

Canada had hoped that the dis- 
armament conference at Geneva 
would make progress, thus eliminat- 
ing the necessity of making this 
choice. But the conference has 
failed, and the choice cannot now be 
long delayed. 

Concerning trade matters, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker, speaking be- 
fore the recent Conference of Amer- 
ican Governors, called on the United 
States to buy more Canadian goods, 
warning that continuation of the 
large imbalance of trade between 
the two countries could have serious 
economic consequences. “It must be 
recognized that an _ economically 
strong and ever stronger Canada is 
necessary for the preservation of 
North America and for the benefit 
of the free world generally,” he 
said. “It is common sense that the 
large trade imbalances between our 


countries in favor of the United 
States, which have existed since the 
war, are of serious economic conse- 
quence in the long run. The United 
States exports mainly manufactured 
products to Canada. The United 
States purchases from Canada 
mainly raw materials such as min- 
erals, metals, newsprint, and lum- 
ber. Canada does not ask for favors, 
but the reduction of this imbalance 
requires that there be greatly in- 
creased imports of Canadian manu- 
factures and other commodities into 
the United States. It is not gen- 
erally known that Brooklyn sells 
more to Canada than does Argen- 
tina; that Louisville sells more to 
Canada than does New Zealand; 
that Detroit sells more to Canada 
than does Brazil; that Chicago sales 
are equal to purchases from West 
Germany; that Seattle sells almost 
as much to Canada as does Norway. 
The Lakes’ border states—Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin—share 
51.5% of the total export trade with 
Canada. The eastern states share 
16%, while the southeastern states 
are responsible for 12.3% of the 
total export to Canada.” 


Some Qualifying Facts 


The writer should add some quali- 
fications to Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker’s statement. In the first place, 
Canada does not enjoy the low unit 
industrial costs that the United 
States has in its mass production 
for a vast domestic market. Some 
Canadian industries can compete in 
the United States if the articles pro- 
duced involve a specialized process 
or high labor content. Moreover, 
Canada’s export trade in the first 
five months of this year rose sub- 
stantially to bring it nearly 14% 
higher than during the like period 
of 1959. Increases were recorded 
for all primary geographic areas, 
but the greatest were in those ex- 
ports to the United States which 
gained by about $100,000,000, de- 
spite the marked decline in ship- 
ments of Canadian iron ore caused 
by the sharp drop in American 
primary steel production. 
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Student Loan Plans Are 
SPREADING 


DOUGLAS G. HERRON 


The author is secretary of the 
Council on Banking Education of 
the American Bankers Association. 


professional schools totaled 3,- 

300,000 students in the 1959- 
60 academic year. The number of 
pupils graduating from high schools 
is rising sharply and the percentage 
of these secondary school graduates 
who seek higher education is also in 
a strong uptrend. The cost of going 
to college has doubled in the last 20 
years and may well double again in 
the next decade. Add all these fac- 
tors together and it becomes clearly 
evident that a tremendous increase 
in financial assistance available to 
college students will be required 
during the next several years. 

Many students and their parents 
are finding it necessary to use a 
combination of resources to meet 
college costs. Such means might in- 
clude savings, parents’ current in- 
come, part-time and summer work 
by the student, a scholarship or a 
grant. Beyond these sources of 
funds, loans are becoming increas- 
ingly necessary. Sources of loans 
tailored for educational purposes 
are growing rapidly and among the 
fastest spreading developments are 
the guaranty corporations organized 
on a statewide basis. 


The Oldest State Plan 


The Massachusetts Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Corporation 
(MHEAC) is the oldest of these 
groups. It was organized in 1956 and 
from March 1957, when it began 
operations, to June 1960, some 5,- 
830 Massachusetts students have 
obtained guaranteed bank loans 
amounting to $3,320,000. Of these, 
729 have already repaid in full their 
loans totaling $293,000. 

MHEAC, with the cooperation of 


| NROLMENTS of U. S. colleges and 
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Commercial banks can now make unsecured per- 
sonal loans to students in a growing number of 
states. Here are the theory, the practice, and the 
experience behind some of these guaranty plans. 


the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion, established the Higher Educa- 
tion Loan Plan (HELP) to enable 
commercial banks to make _ unse- 
cured personal loan to _ students. 
MHEAC maintains a fund of money 
contributed by business corpora- 
tions, foundations, and individuals 
with which it guarantees the pay- 
ment of 80% of the principal amount 
due on student loans made under the 
HELP plan. The loans can thus be 
made with lower interest charges 
and longer repayment periods than 
ordinary personal loans. 

Any Massachusetts resident at- 
tending a higher educational insti- 
tution approved by “MHEAC and 
having completed the first academic 
year of his program may apply to 
his local Massachusetts bank for 
HELP loans of up to $500 yearly 
with an over-all limitation of $1,500. 
His parent or guardian must ap- 
prove but, by special law, students 
under 21 years of age may act in 
their own behalf for this purpose. 

A student receiving a HELP loan 
signs an original note, due six 
months after his anticipated gradua- 
tion, at simple interest of 14% 
above the prime rate prevailing in 
Boston, but not over 514% or under 
314%. The note is written for the 
loan amount plus interest. Upon 
graduation, the student signs a re- 
newal note for up to three years 
providing for repayment in up to 36 
equal monthly instalments. The re- 
newal rate is set by MHEAC, cur- 
rently at $4.50 per $100 per annum, 
with the renewal note written on a 
discount basis. Loans may be repaid 
before due without penalty. The 
bank remits to MHEAC a guaranty 
fee of 144% per annum of the prin- 


cipal amount of the original note 
and $.50 per $100 per annum of the 
principal of the renewal note. 

Maine is another state which has 
actively provided student loans to 
those needing financial aid. In con- 
nection with the New England 
Higher Education Assistance Foun- 
dation (similar to MHEAC) Maine 
banks, up to March 1960, made 893 
loans totaling $392,239. 

In 1957 the New York State 
Legislature established the New 
York Higher Education Assistance 
Corporation and provided a guar- 
anty fund which it recently in- 
creased to $1,430,892. The fund, 
which covers unpaid balances in full, 
must be at least 10% of loans out- 
standing. A new law permits savings 
banks to participate in the program. 
On June 28, 1960, there were 10,846 
loans outstanding for $6,169,588. 

New York State residents attend- 
ing college in this country or abroad, 
and in financial need, may apply for 
loans of up to $500 in the freshman 
year, $750 in the second and third 
years, and $1,000 in the fourth and 
graduate years. Loans may not ex- 
ceed $5,000 per student. Simple in- 
terest at 4% is payable at the end 
of each note. Monthly repayments, 
lasting up to six years, begin three 
months after graduation when the 
bank may increase the simple in- 
terest rate to no more than 6%. 


Other States Follow Suit 


The student loan guaranty plans 
are on the move in other states too. 
Indiana is ready to file papers of 
incorporation. Connecticut has ob- 
tained enabling legislation and is 
currently planning to raise $100,009 
privately. The Rhode Island Legisla- 
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June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... $ 46,882,925.62 

U.S. Government 139,971,588.13 

U.S. Guaranteed Loans 84,667,831.85 $271,522,345.60 
Loans—Other 237,572,785.68 
Bank Buildings and Equipment 12,141,393.70 
Other Securities 3,137,176.99 
Accrued Income 1,774,690.32 
Other Assets 2,138,264.86 


LIABILITIES 


Deferred Income. . 16,283,265.33 


Capital ($10 Par) $ 12,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 
8,231,070.39  32,231,070.39 
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ture has passed the necessary legis- 
lation and appropriated $50,000 to 
help start the fund. The Rhode Is- 
land HEAC will try to raise match- 
ing funds privately. New Jersey has 
passed legislation. New Hampshire 
banks plan to sponsor legislation, 
and the Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion has a committee studying the 
problem of student loans. 

All of these proposed plans follow 
closely the Massachusetts program. 
Groups in all 49 other states have 
requested information from Massa- 
chusetts, and Dudley Harmon, exec- 


Are you up to date 
on HAWAII? 


If your customers are interested in doing business 
in Hawaii, write to our Department of Economic 
Research. Let us help you with detailed information 
and specific data on the newest state of the Union. 


As a starter our comprehensive information book- 
let will give you a realistic picture of Hawaii's 
economy. It is yours for the asking. 


Write to: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF HAWAII 
P.0. BOX 3200, HONOLULU 1, HAWAII 


Serving Hawaii 
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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM / MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
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utive director of MHEAC, has been 
most generous in sharing his experi- 
ence with others. 

Three ingredients appear to be re- 
quired for the successful operation 
of any program organized along the 
general lines of those discussed. One 
is a properly administered guaranty 
fund with money either privately 
raised or provided by the state. An- 
other is the educational institution 
which must be willing to cooperate 
by providing information about the 
student applying for the loan. The 
third important ingredient is the 


U. S. Navy radar screen, showing | 
Oahu, Molokai, Lanai, Maui, 
Kahoolawe and part of Hawaii 
from 20,000 feet altitude. 
Kauai, not shown, is to the left. 


SUITE 601, 155 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


bank. It not only provides the money 
for the loan but also interviews the 
student, gathers the necessary jp. 
formation, makes the loan, and col- 
lects repayments. The specialized 
skills of experienced bank loan off- 
cers are essential if the student is to 
be truly aided. 

While still fairly new, these guar. 
anty funds, operating on a statewide 
basis, may well become a major fac- 
tor in helping to meet the rapidly 
growing need for low-cost, long-term 
loans to college students. 


Nationwide Plan Started 


An unexpected and possibly very 
potent side effect of these plans has 
been to stir the imagination of Rich- 
ard Cornuelle, who heads the Foun- 
dation for Voluntary Welfare with 
headquarters in Burlingame, Cali- 
fornia. Backed by a private endow- 
ment fund, the Foundation believes 
that, wherever possible, problems 
should be solved by the people rather 
than by government. 

Encouraged by these guaranty 


plans, most of which operate or will : 


operate with private funds, Mr. Cor- 
nuelle has had agents in the field 
talking with bankers, guaranty fund 
administrators, educators, and other 
interested parties for several 
months. Based on their reports, 
papers of incorporation were filed in 
Delaware on July 8, 1960, for the 
United Student Aid Funds, Inc. 

With official announcement ex- 
pected shortly, current plans are for 
this new national organization to 
endorse student loans made by 
banks under approved conditions. 
There would be no guarantee fee 
and the interest rate would be fixed 
at less than 6% simple interest. 
Loans of up to $1,000 yearly, with 
a maximum of $3,000 per student, 
would be available to college sopho- 
mores and above, including graduate 
students. No payments would be re- 
quired until several months after 
graduation when a new note would 
be negotiated on a 3-year basis. 

In going ahead with this plan, the 
Foundation for Voluntary Welfare 
says it is not trying to compete with 
existing state plans, but rather to 
set in operation a program which 
states may join as they see fit and 
are able to work out any necessary 
legislative changes. The aim is to 
assist in making available the needed 
student funds in volume at low in- 
terest rates through local banks 
without relying on government. 
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Classification and Coding System 
for Demand Deposits 


HE Federal Reserve System has 
a classification and 

coding system for demand de- 
posits as a guide for commercial 
banks which are considering adop- 
tion of automated accounting or 
other improvements in their deposit 
accounting procedures. The pro- 
posals are shown in the two accom- 
panying schedules. 

Schedule A provides a basis for 
the systematic organization of all 
major categories of demand de- 
posits, as well as a suggested code 
number for each category. Schedule 
B, a supplementary classification, is 
designed for use by banks desiring 
a breakdown of their nonfinancial 
business accounts by industry. 
Copies of both schedules are avail- 
able through the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

The proposals were developed by 
a System technical group assigned 
responsibility for considering prob- 
lems raised by bank automation and 
for developing guidelines for banks 
planning such installations. At vari- 
ous stages the proposals were dis- 
cussed with other Government agen- 
cies; the Technical Committee on 
Mechanization of Check Handling, 
American Bankers Association; the 
Banking Committee, Budget Bureau 
Advisory Council on Federal Re- 
ports; and representative commer- 
cial banks in each Federal Reserve 
district having considerable experi- 
ence with automatic check-process- 
ing systems. 


Purpose of Classification 

In connection with the recent 
surge of bank automation, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has received requests 
from banks for guidance as to the 
types of statistical information that 
should be provided for in automated 
accounting systems. These requests 
were prompted in part by a desire 
to anticipate longer-run statistical 
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The following article appears in 
the July Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
and, because of its importance, is re- 
printed here by permission. The clas- 
sification and coding schedules on 
pages 92 and 93 have been distrib- 
uted through the Federal Reserve 
banks to a large number of member 
banks within the last several weeks. 


+ 


needs at the time of acquiring ex- 
pensive and complex electronic sys- 
tems, so as to minimize the risk of 
dificult and costly modifications 
later in meeting these needs piece- 
meal. The requests also reflect a 
growing interest on the part of bank 
management for more and better in- 
ternal statistical information as an 
aid to formation and administration 
of bank policy. 

Review of specifications for vari- 
ous automated and semi-automated 
deposit-accounting equipment indi- 
cates that most of the equipment 
now available affords considerable 
flexibility and capacity for provid- 
ing deposit information by type of 
holder. This is true for both de- 
posits outstanding on particular 
dates and accumulations of debits 
and credits for various holder 


groups over selected periods. 


Categories 


The categories in the proposed 
classification system include all 
those used in existing Government 
reporting forms, as well as some ad- 
ditional categories for which deposit 
information would be useful for ana- 
lytical purposes but is not now re- 
ported. Adoption by a bank of the 
suggested classification would pro- 
vide reasonable assurance that the 
bank could supply all present and 
likely future needs of bank super- 
visory and other Government agen- 
cies for regularly reported data. The 
proposed classification should also 


aid banks in developing improved 
systems for internal management 
purposes. 

The proposed classification and 
the corresponding codes do not in- 
volve any Federal Reserve request 
for the reporting of additional data 
at this time. They are merely sug- 
gested for banks which can benefit 
from them and care to use them in 
assembling data for their own use 
or for current reports. At the same 
time, they provide for some addi- 
tional data that would be of con- 
siderable value. 


Schedule A 


Schedule A provides an orderly 
arrangement of the demand deposit 
categories used in existing report 
forms of bank supervisory agencies 
and the Treasury Department. It 
includes all categories currently 
used in the Member Bank Call Re- 
port, other reports of condition, and 
other reports such as the report on 
liabilities to foreigners required by 
the Treasury Department and the 
annual survey of bank deposit own- 
ership.! 

Schedule A also contains four im- 
portant subclassifications of non- 
bank financial business not now 
included in reporting forms for de- 
mand deposits; namely, sales, com- 
mercial, and personal finance com- 
panies; security brokers, dealers, 
and exchanges; commodity con- 
tracts brokers, dealers, and ex- 
changes; and other nonbank finan- 
cial institutions. These categories 

1In this survey, which covers a sample 
of about 2,000 banking offices, information 
is collected on the dollar amount and num- 
ber of demand deposit accounts held by 
corporate and noncorporate financial and 
nonfinancial businesses, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, farm operators, private individuals, 
trust departments of banks, and foreign 
nonbank holders. It is expected that the 
sample of offices reporting in this survey 
will be rotated from time to time and that 
some present respondents will be dropped 
and other offices asked to participate. For 
a summary of findings from the most re- 


cent survey, see Federal Reserve Bulletin 
for April 1960, pp. 367-70. 
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have been incorporated in the break- 
down of loans used by banks that 
report both their weekly statement 
of condition and their weekly 
changes in commercial and indus- 
trial loans by industry. 

This schedule includes the more 
important categories of deposits 
needed for purposes of bank super- 
vision and for economic analysis, in- 
cluding analysis of flows of funds 
within the domestic economy and 
between the United States and for- 
eign countries. 

The schedule should be useful to 
any bank in analyzing and classify- 
ing its deposits. 


Schedule B 


Schedule B is a subclassification 
of domestic nonfinancial businesses 
(category I.B. 1 in Schedule A). The 
industry categories are similar to 
those used by the Federal Reserve 
in reporting data on weekly changes 
in loans by industry for about 200 
large banks. The subclasses for 
three groups—retail trade; trans- 
portation, communications, and 
other public utilities; and all other 
nonfinancial, nonfarm domestic busi- 
ness — were determined on the basis 
of substantial differences in deposit 
holdings cr in deposit activity. 

This supplemental schedule should 
be of major interest to banks which 
have a substantial volume of busi- 
ness deposits and have installed, or 
are planning to install, an auto- 
mated deposit -accounting system. 
These would be mainly large banks. 
In view of prospects for cooperative 


“Sorry, Mac, we’re not geared up to 
handle cash” 


USED CARS 


cents) WE FINANCE YOU 
0°" JONE PACKAGE DEAL! 


regional arrangements for auto- expansion. By making their owp 
mated check-processing or for such classifications compatible with this 
processing by service bureaus or proposal, banks would have consider. 
correspondent banks, however, some able assurance that their data coulg 
medium-sized and smaller banks be reconciled with those compiled by 
may also be able to use the supple- other banks and also that their datg 
mental schedule. would be comparable with other . 
For banks desiring additional in- nancial and business statistics avai]. 
dustrial or other categories under able to the public. 
either Schedule A or Schedule B, . 
and for those which have already Numerical Coding 
adopted much more detailed classi- Schedules A and B contain a code 
fications than the one described for each of the proposed deposit 
here, the proposed schedules con- categories. The coding system js 
stitute a foundation for further limited to two digits, the minimum 


Proposed Classification and Coding System for 
Demand Deposits, by Holder 
SCHEDULE A 
Basic Classification 


HoLpER 


Individuals, partnerships, and corporations: é 
Domestic individuals (excluding accounts for farm or other business 
purposes) 


Domestic business: 
(1) Nonfinancial:! 
(a) Corporete, nonfinancial 
(b) Noncorporate, nonfinancial: 
(1) Nonfarm 
(2) Ferm and ranch operators (including owners and 
tenants, but not landlords) 
(2) Financial, nonbank: 
Trust departments of own and other commercial banks’. . . 
Sales, commercial, and personal finance companies 
Security brokers, dealers, and exchanges 
Commodity contracts brokers, dealers, and exchanges 
Other nonbank financial institutions (including holding 
and other investment companies, clearing house associa- 
tions, insurance carriers, mortgage companies, savings | 
and loan associations, agricultural credit associations, 


Foreign (nonbank) 

(1) Foreign governments, international institutions, and other 
foreign officials 

(2) Other foreign nonbank (including foreign individuals, businesses, 


Domestic government: 
A. United States Government: ; 
(1) Special depositaries (tax and loan accounts) 
(2) Other (including general and other bank depositaries)........ | 
B. States and political subdivisions | 


Banks: 
A. In the United States: | 
(1) Commercial banks (excluding trust departments of commercial 
(2) Mutual savings banks 


In foreign countries 
(1) Foreign central banks | 


IV. Certified and officers’ checks, cash letters of credit and travelers’ checks, etc. 


‘For supplemental classification by industry, see Schedule B. 

2To distinguish between demand deposit accounts of trust departments of own and 
other commercial banks, if desired, code “Own” 65, “Other” 66. 

3 All banks whose liabilities to foreigners on their own account and for the account of 
others average $500,000 or more over any 6-month period are required to report on these 
liabilities to foreigners by country. Since there are approximately 60 countries for which 
separate figures must be submitted, an additional 2-digit code would be necessary to 
identify foreign accounts. 
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needed for an adequate classifica- 
tion. Since the proposed classifica- 
tion is a simplification of the Stand- 
ard Industrial Classification geared 
to bank supervisory and financial 
analysis objectives, the SIC codes 
can be readily translated into the 
suggested 2-digit coding system. 

The code numbers can be incor- 
porated into any account-numbering 
system used as the basis for mech- 
anized deposit accounting. They 
may, for example, be included with 
other identifying information on the 
ledger sheet or in the master mag- 
netic or punched paper tape. In 
either case compilation of statistics 
on deposit holdings or deposit ac- 
tivity by type of owner would be 
facilitated. 

The codes are suggested as a con- 
venience for banks which wish to set 
up deposit codes and might other- 


‘“‘Let’s discuss terms later. All we’re in- 
terested in right now is getting $1,000!” 


‘wise need to prepare their own. For 


banks which use Standard Industrial 
Classification codes or have de- 
veloped compatible coding systems 
of their own, there is no need to 
convert to the proposed system. 


Proposed Classification and Coding System for 
Demand Deposits, by Holder 
SCHEDULE B 


Supplemental Classification of Nonfinancial 
Business, by Industry 


INDUSTRY 


CopE 


NONCORPORATE 
BUSINESS 


CoRPORATE 
BUSINESS 


Durable goods manufacturing 
Nondurable goods manufacturing 
Mining 


Wholesale trade: 


Commodity dealers (farm products—raw moterials). . 


Other wholesale trade 


Retail trade 


Transportation, corimunications, and other public 


Transportation 


Other pullic utilities. 


Construction 


All other 


nonfinancial, 


Motion pictures and other amusements 
All other 


t nonfarm domestic business 


42 
47 


'These subgroups are of secondary order of importance; they are suggested as guides 
to be followed by any banks that may set up more detailed classifications. 
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$11.5-Billion in 
5,202 American 
Foundations 


_ totaling $11.5-billion are 
held by American foundations, 
which are distributing their grants 
at the rate of about $625,000,000 a 
year, says a report issued by the 
Foundation Library Center. 

This 817-page $10 volume titled 
The Foundation Directory, Edition 
1, lists 5,202 foundations and 14,296 
trustees and staff members, and sur- 
veys the funds’ grants and assets. 
Education gets more than $250,000,- 
000—about 41% of the money dis- 
tributed. Next come “health” with 
nearly $100,000,000, and social wel- 
fare, about $90,000,000. 

The report, published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York, 
says that 10 foundations currently 
have assets of more than $100,000,- 
000 each. They are: 

Ford Foundation, $3,316,000,000; 
Rockefeller Foundation, $648,000,- 
000; Duke Endowment, $414,000,- 
000; Hartford (John A.) Foun- 
dation, $414,000,000; Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, $261,000,- 
000; Kellogg (W.K.) Foundation, 
$215,000,000; Sloan (Alfred P.) 
Foundation, $176,000,000; Lilly En- 
dowment, $157,000,000; Common- 
wealth Fund, $119,000,000; Dan- 
forth Foundation, $110,000,000. 


Only 4 in 1937 


“In view of the widely held but 
quite mistaken opinion that large 
foundations could not arise under 
the economic climate of recent 
years,” says the report, “it is worth 
noting that in a similar tabulation 
for 1937 only four of these 10 foun- 
dations were listed, and only two of 
them had assets exceeding $100,- 
000,000. Still.more striking, of the 
25. largest foundations in this Direc- 
tory, only eight were listed at all in 
1937. 

“It is probable that several other 
foundations will move up into the 
‘over $100,000,000’ group upon the 
settlement of estates now pending; 
but the 10 listed have combined 
assets totaling over $5.8 billion, or 
51% of the estimated total for all 
American foundations.” 

Editors of the Directory are Ann 
D. Walton and F. Emerson Andrews, 
assisted by Marianna O. Lewis. 
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j (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

NEWTON-WALTHAM BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Mass., holds open 
house to display renovations at Main 
Street office in Waltham. 


BANK OF MIAMI BEACH, Fla., plans 
move to location nearer Lincoln 
Road in 1961. 


BIsHoP NATIONAL BANK, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, has changed its name 
to First NATIONAL BANK OF HAWAT. 


Banker Sells Stock to Employees 

First NATIONAL BANK, Gunters- 
ville, Ala., raised $100,000 by selling 
additional stock last December. Bank 
officers were somewhat disappointed 
when every stockholder took his full 
share in the split offer, and very 
few new stockholders were able to 
buy in. Those who did paid a pre- 
mium of $5 on $25-shares which 
were valued $100 in the new price. 

Word got to bank president J. P. 
Willis, and his son, J. P., Jr., of a 
block that was soon going to be sold 
to out-of-state holders. Meantime, 
bank employees began to express 
their disappointment at not having 
been able to purchase shares them- 
selves. Result: Bank president and 
son bought the stock, at premium, 
and sold it, less premium, to those 
employees who wanted it. Now every 
employee of First NATIONAL has at 
least five shares—and, says Mr. 
Willis Sr., “they are so proud they 
want more.” 


Houston PR Awards Go to Banks 


The “Excellence in Advertising” 
award, for the best over-all public 
relations campaign in the city dur- 
ing 1959 was awarded by the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Advertising Club to 
Houston BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
for its “Forces of Progress” cam- 
paign—a series which identified the 
bank with eight basic industries, 
built around ornamental panels soon 
to be installed over the main en- 
trance of the bank. TExAS NATIONAL 
BANK OF Houston got first place for 
best over-all sales campaign, which 
featured its charge plan. NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE won top honors 
in color newspaper competition, and 
First Ciry NATIONAL BANK OF 
HousTon won first place with the 
best black-and-white newspaper ad. 
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ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BosTON, Mass., opens permanent 
office in Brighton, replacing tempo- 
rary trailer. 


The American Public Relations 
Association awarded a “Silver Anvil” 
for an outstanding public relations 
campaign conducted for its agricul- 
tural program to WACHOVIA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The bank won, the top 
award for campaigns conducted by 
banking, finance, or insurance organ- 
izations at an association meeting 
held at White Sulphur Springs in 
April. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Minatare, 
Nebr., becomes MINATARE STATE 
BANK. 


FARMERS BANK, Pompano Beach, 
Fla., becomes POMPANO BEACH 
BANK. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY becomes STATE STREET 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 
Mass. 


SouTH SHORE NATIONAL BANK OF 
QUINCY, Mass., opens North Ran- 
dolph office. 


WOBURN (Mass.) BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY opens for business. 


TRI-COUNTY BANK opens in Cool- 
ville, Ohio. 


RICHLAND TRUST COMPANY, Mans- 
field, Ohio, opens its Park Avenue 
office. 


THE BANKING AND TRUST CoO., 
opens drive-in auto bank in Jones- 
boro, Tenn. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY, Elizabeth, 
N. J., celebrates complete remodeling 
of main office. 


EXCHANGE-SECURITY BANK, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., opens Five Points 
West office. 


The BEACH BANK, Jacksonville 
Beach, Fla., becomes FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BEACH BANK. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & §.A., 
announces Broadway - Mather and 
MacArthur - 96th branches, both in 
Oakland, Calif., and Mt. Vernon- 
Trenton branch, San Bernardino. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, Phoenix, 
Ariz., opens its 63rd branch, tempo. 
rarily housed in the same mobile 
trailer that did good service at 
another pre-permanent site last fall, 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST Com. 
PANY opens its new Hayestown 
Conn., office in the Danbury Shop. 
ping Center. 


First PENNSYLVANIA BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
opens branch in Glenolden. 


SECURITY NATIONAL BANK oF 
RENO, Nev., opens Carson City 
branch. 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Los Angeles, Calif., starts construc- 
tion on two branches for the com- 
munity of Torrance. 


MT. VERNON (N.Y.) BANK & Trust 
CoMPANY has ribbon cutting cere- 
mony and open house at its expanded 
Belle View Branch as its part in 
‘“Invest-In-America” Week activities. 


FIrsT PENNSYLVANIA BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Philadelphia, ac- 
quires VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL 
BANK, with one office on St. Thomas 
and one on St. Croix, which gives 
the bank its first overseas facilities. 


Photo Display at Bankers Trust 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, N. Y., 
held the first New York showing of 
a collection of 65 photographs by 
eminent French photographers of 
typical Parisian scenes. Included 
were works by such photographers 
as Henri Cartier-Bresson, and views 
of such places as Notre Dame and 
the Seine. The exhibit was first 
shown in this country during the 
Festival of France at Philadelphia's 
Commercial Museum, and will be 
shown in South America after tour- 
ing the United States. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF LEECH- 
BURG, Pa., opens its Weinels Cross- 
roads Branch in Allegheny Town- 
ship. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK 
announces new offices in northeast 
Sacramento, Calif., and Foothill Cen- 
ter areas. 


PROGRESSIVE BANK AND TRUST 
Company, New Orleans, La., breaks 
ground for new Lakeview branch. 
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Daily service to New York...and the American Bankers’ 
Association 1960 Convention, September 18 through 21 


TWA JETS yee serve LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Anderson County, South Carolina, agricultural leaders who have a leading part in the farm youth loan Seundation peeguilll 
include, left to right, H. D. Marett, county agent; W. Hugh McGee, foundation member; Chairman Brown; H. G. Anderson, 
foundation member; and Harold D. Cochran, assistant vice-president, The First National Bank of South Carolina 


A Bank's Farm Youth Loan Foundation 


O* Christmas Eve 1952, The 


First National Bank of Ander- 

son, S. C., established an Agri- 
cultural Foundation with a $4,000 
trust fund. The trust was created 
and is administered and operated 
exclusively for the purpose of assist- 
ing young farmers—both boys and 
girls—in obtaining a start in 
agricultural pursuits in Anderson 
County and assisting farm youth or- 
ganizations. 

The foundation is administered by 
five trustees, consisting of a direc- 
tor of the bank; two members-at- 
large, selected because of their in- 
terest in and qualifications for the 
promotion and furtherance of the 
objectives of the plan; the county 
agent; and a farmer selected by the 
other four trustees. 

According to Chairman Donald E. 
Brown, the foundation’s establish- 
ment “has been one of the finest 
things the bank has ever done. 
Funds are available to any worth- 
while young person who lives on a 
farm in the county.” 

The initial project of the founda- 
tion was a Holstein dairy calf club. 
Each year registered Holstein heif- 
ers are purchased by the county 
agent and sold, at cost, to farm boys 
and girls who are participants in 
the program. Every boy and girl 
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receiving a calf pays for it by giv- 
ing the bank a note and chattel 
mortgage on the calf, to be repaid 
the following year. The person re- 
ceiving the calf must have been 
recommended by the county agent 
and one of his parents must sign the 
note with him. The term of the loan 
is 12 months, on which no interest 
is charged. If the borrower is unable 
to pay at maturity, the note can be 
renewed, at the discretion of the 
trustees, for another year. 


200 Calves at Cost of $30,000 

During the 8-year period in which 
the foundation has operated, more 
than 200 calves have been bought 
and placed with boys and girls at a 
cost of approximately $30,000. The 
calves are exhibited each fall at the 
Anderson County Fair and also at 
the South Carolina State Fair in 
Columbia. In all, 448 calves have 
been exhibited at the two fairs and 
have won prizes totaling $12,586. 
One hundred and sixty-one club 
members have purchased calves dur- 
ing that time and during the last 
four years 19 state awards have 
been won by foundation members. 

Also, all-expense trips have been 
awarded to 14 club members to at- 
tend the National Livestock shows 
in Chicago and Kansas City. 


In addition to the calf club proj- 
ect, the foundation has also loaned 
funds for a sheep project, which has 
enabled Anderson County youths to 
buy 75 sheep and three rams. The 
foundation has assisted in poultry 
raising and other agricultural pur- 
suits. 

The First National has added an- 
other $1,000 to the original $4,000 
trust fund. 

While commenting on the value of 
this endeavor, Chairman Brown said 
that “the officers and directors of 
our bank feel that this has been a 
most worthwhile project. We have 
helped deserving boys and girls and 
in return have made many friends 
among our farmers, young and old.” 

And he added: “It has been good 
public relations for our bank and 
good training for our farm. youth. 
During the entire period in which 
the foundation has operated, not a 
penny has been lost. Some of our 
calf club members, who started in 
1952 with one Holstein heifer, now 
have as many as 12 to 14 producing 
Holstein cows and are building nice 
dairy herds. 

“We are very much pleased with 
our effort and would recommend 
such a plan to any bank interested 
in the development of our farm 
youths and agriculture.” 
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Tae Banker 


Vit Janda, Manager Craddock’s 
in Bellville. 


Banker Davis finds Purina Dealers good teammates in serving the farming community. 


Sealy and Brookshire. 


“TEAMWORK WITH TWO PURINA DEALERS 


GAVE A LIFT TO LOCAL FARM INCOME” 


—says Nelson B. Davis, Cashier 
First National Bank of Bellville, Texas 


Agriculture and related businesses 
within 40 miles of Bellville enjoy new 
prosperity because of close coopera- 
tion of The First National Bank of 
Bellville and two Purina Dealers. This 
cooperation has been an important 
factor in diversifying agriculture and 
increasing farm income in an area 
where the standard of living once was 
measured by the success of row crops. 


In this banker-dealer team, The First 
National Bank provides financing and 
Craddock’s, of Bellville, and Schier 
Feed and Supply, of Sealy and Brook- 
shire, furnish the know-how and field 
service. This teamwork has intro- 
duced breeder hen flocks, caged layers 
and ‘“‘Pig Parlors’’ to the area. It also 
has contributed to the increase in 
beef production. 


Animal agriculture means more fre- 
quent “‘pay days” for farmers around 
Bellville. It has eliminated their de- 
pendence on a single crop and the 
temperament of the weather. The 
banker-dealer teamwork is good busi- 
ness and an important community 


service. 
* 


First National Bank of Bellville never 
has had a loss in financing livestock 
or poultry. Feeder financing is based 
on mutual agreement of the Bank, the 
Dealer and the borrower, with each 
transaction based on its merits. Some 
loans are made by the Bank to the 
farmer. Others are arranged through 
one of the Dealers. Either plan is 
profitable to the Bank, the Dealer and 
the Feeder. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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| 
Clarence Schier, Dealer, of 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Agricultural Lending in 60s 
Theme of Denver Conference 


AGRICULTURAL Lending During 

the 60s” will be the general 
theme of the 9th National Agricul- 
tural Credit Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, to be held 
at the Denver Hilton Hotel in Den- 
ver, Colo., on November 14-15, ac- 
cording to John H. Crocker, chair- 
man of the A.B.A.’s Agricultural 
Commission. 

During the 2-day meeting, bankers 
from all sections of the country will 
hear speakers of national reputation 
discuss subjects of interest to banks 
serving agriculture. Topics will in- 
clude correspondent banking, com- 
petition for banking from credit 
unions, public relations, water prob- 
lems, and livestock production. The 
complete program for the conference 
is taking shape and will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Of added interest to bankers at- 
tending the meeting will be a tour, 
planned by the banks of Weld 
County, of the agricultural area sur- 
rounding Greeley, Colo., which com- 
bines the raising of potatoes and 
truck crops with general farming, 
sugar beets, and cattle feeding in 
one of the most productive agricul- 
tural counties in the entire country. 
Eleven banks in the county will 
sponsor a tour following the meet- 
ing, which will cover not only di- 
versified types of agriculture, but 
also historic points of interest. 


Courtesy Room Popular 


6 HE ‘Courtesy Room’ of the 
Sioux Valley Bank in Harris- 
burg, S. Dak., is a most popular ser- 
vice which this branch office extends 
to its customers and the Harrisburg 
community,” writes H. G. Mosby, 
vice-president and manager. 
Mr. Mosby points out that “Har- 
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Current Agricultural Situation 


Despite a slow planting season, the 1960 crop production prospects on 
July 1 were favorable for most areas of the nation. The all-crop produc- 
tion total is expected to match the all-time record of 118 (1947-49=100) 
of the past two years. 


Prices received by farmers in mid-June averaged 2% below a month 
earlier. The most important price reductions occurred for beef cattle, 
potatoes, eggs and vegetables. The June 15 index was the lowest since 
February and 24%% less than a year ago. 


Prices paid by farmers for commodities, interest, taxes, and farm wage 
rates averaged nearly 1% below mid-May. With prices paid declining 
less than prices received, the parity ratio decreased by 1% from May, and 
was 2% under a year earlier. ; 


Cattle slaughter will continue above 1959 levels through the second 
half of 1960. A heavier slaughter this summer and fall than last year 
is expected to result in modest price declines this summer with little if 
any recovery in the fall. Hog prices are rising seasonally and have aver- 
aged above year ago levels. Prices will stay above a year earlier by a 
good margin through 1960. 


Milk prices are running a little above a year ago with little change 
likely from current levels for the rest of the year other than seasonal 


movements. 


than usual. 
increase in prices. 


The seasonal decline in egg production this year is likely to be greater 
The production outlook indicates a greater than seasonal 


Cotton exports for the year ending August 1 are expected to reach 
6,800,000 bales, 4,000,000 more than last year and the highest in the 
postwar period except for 1956-57 when 7,600,000 were shipped. 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


} 
i 
? 


risburg has a population of 300 and 
is located eight miles from Sioux 
Falls; however, it serves a much 
larger community consisting of a 
densely populated rural area as well 
as many former residents who now 
live in Sioux Falls.” 

The Sioux Valley Bank (main of- 
fice in Sioux Falls) remodeled its 
old coal bin in the basement and 
made it into an attractive gathering 
place for groups up to 50. No charge 
is made for the room. During the 
past year more than 100 meetings, 
with an average attendance of about 
25, were held by various community 
groups and organizations. 

“Since this is a basement room 
with a separate entrance,” said Mr. 
Mosby, “the expense for heat and 


light is nominal. We clean the room 
about once a week and paint the 
walls once a year. It is a wonder- 
ful advertisement for our bank and 
we feel we are furnishing a facility 
essential to the community and one 
that is really appreciated.” 


Bomber Douses Forest Fires 


tanker plane which 
serves as a water bomber is 
the newest forest fire fighter being 
utilized in British Columbia where 
in some years fires have swept 
through more timber than was log- 
ged. 

The bomber, a Martin Mars, is 
equipped to carry three and one-half 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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AND THIS IS A TRACTOR 


The giant International TD-25 crawler pro- 
vides power for biggest construction jobs 


THIS IS A “TRACTOR,” TOO! seavy 


payloads are easy pull for big International highway tractors 


IH PULLING POWER MOVES THREE GREAT INDUSTRIES 


In transportation, construction and farming, tractors mean POWER—and International 
Harvester tractors power all three! IH builds the world’s most complete line of motor trucks. 
International construction equipment is at work on big jobs everywhere. IH machinery 
serves more modern farms than any other make. You'll be putting your money where the 


POWER is when you back the buyer of International Harvester equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER rH 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
tons of water which can be scooped 
up from a lake in 35 seconds. It has 
undergone tests and is about to go 
on permanent duty on Vancouver 
Island, a center of the fires. 


Educator Lauded for 
Farm Youth Leadership 


D*: J. O. CHRISTIANSON, superin- 
tendent of the School of Agri- 
culture and director of the Agricul- 
tural Short Course at the University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul, received a 
specially engraved plaque from the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, 
honoring him for his many services 
to the people of the state and par- 
ticularly farm youths. 

The special tribute was a high- 
light of the 70th annual Minnesota 
Bankers Association meeting in Min- 
neapolis and the presentation took 
place at the convention’s agricul- 
tural luncheon, attended by about 
400 bankers. MBA President Harold 
L. Hanson, who is president, First 
National Bank, Baudette, and 
Thomas E. Olson, chairman, MBA’s 
Agricultural Committee and presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Starbuck, 
presented the plaque. 

“Dr. Christianson has long been 
a leader in developing the farm 
youth of the state,’’ said President 
Hanson, “and the MBA Agricultural 
Scholarship Program is a living trib- 
ute to his many outstanding contri- 
butions.” 

Mr. Hanson said that the Minne- 


Dr. J. O. Christianson, left, receives an award from Minnesota BA President 
Harold L. Hanson, center, and Agricultural Committee Chairman Thomas E. Olson 


Wachovia host, Archie K. Davis, right, greets New York bankers at a luncheon 
at the Commodore Hotel and tells them of North Carolina’s need for industry 


diversification. 


Talking with Mr. Davis are, left to right, Ernest Allen, vice- 


president, The Hanover Bank; Hubert Safriet, vice-president, Cabarrus Bank and 
Trust Company, Kannapolis, N. C.; and Coleman C. Walker, vice-president, Bankers 
Trust Company (Story on page 110.) 


sota banks have provided over 250 
scholarships to young farm men and 
women since 1950 under the MBA 
scholarship program. A recent sur- 
vey shows, he said, that about 80% 
of these 2-year scholarship students 
are now on the farms in their home 
areas. Scholarships of $400 are 
given to students for the 2-year 
term. 


Acres Up — Farms Down 


— on current trends, about 
750,000 farms will go out of 
business during the 1960s, Burton 
F. Bowman, assistant general man- 
ager of American Cyanamid Com- 


pany’s Agricultural Division, pre- 
dicts. The number of farm work- 
ers will not drop as rapidly as the 
number of farms, he said. Instead, 
the farm workers will have shorter 
working hours and more leisure 
time. 

Mr. Bowman predicts that the size 
of the average remaining farms will 
increase about 25% during the 
1960s, with the great acreage gains 
being made by the farms in the $10,- 
000-and-over annual sales class. 

The trends toward specialization, 
mechanization, larger size farms, 
and integrated agricultural opera- 
tions, he said, are going to place 
heavy working capital demands on 
the farmer. 


Food Through Research Facts 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has just announced 
a new publication on food entitled 
Food for the Future—through Re- 
search, Agricultural Information 
Bulletin 220. 

J. K. McClarren, acting director 
of the Information Division, ad- 
vises: 

“If you feel this publication will 
be useful to your members we shall 
be glad to provide copies without 
charge for their use. 

‘In addition, glossy prints of the 
art work, suitable for reproduction, 
are available from the Department 
of Agriculture Press Service at a 
nominal cost.” 

Drawings are used by the USDA 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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RHPUBLIC 
NATIONAL 
BAN K OF DALLAS 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1960 


; 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks . . . . . . $259,213,280.73 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . . 132,028,360.01 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . 15,551,938.49 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . 3,060,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . . . . 546,975,285.67 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . . 23,634,518.79 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 6,020,873.52 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . $ 47,333,220.00 
54,666,780.00 
Undivided Profits. . . 3,901,326.04 $105,901,326.04 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . .. . 14,128,046.69 
Reserve for Taxes,etcetera. . . .. . 6,549,355.63 
Acceptances Outstanding . .... . 7,057,873.52 
Federal Funds Purchased . . ... . 35,000,000.00 
Deposits: 

Individual . . . . $599,574,975.55 

Banks. ..... 

U.S. Government . . 36,972,308.24 820,484,279.91 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* LARGEST 1N THE SOUTH 
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(CONTINUED PROM PAGE 108) 
with a minimum of copy to show 
how research leads the way for the 
farmer and consumer in food pro- 
duction. 


Wachovia's Farm Caravan 
Looks for New Industry 


7-pay “Farm Opportunities and 
Marketing Caravan,” with 125 
bankers, farmers, and agricultural 
leaders aboard, and sponsored by 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 


pany in cooperation with the North 
Carolina State College and the North 
Carolina Department of Agriculture, 
recently studied progress in agricul- 
ture in Michigan, Ontario, New York, 
and Maine. 

A. K. Davis, chairman of the 
board, Wachovia Bank, and Wayne 
A. Corpening, vice-president and 
manager of Wachovia’s Agricultural 
Department, handled the arrange- 
ments for the tour and were among 
the speakers at the luncheons given 
in the principal cities visited, includ- 
ing New York City. 


FORMER AG COLLEGE DEAN 


( Now Farm Department Manager of 
Champaign County Bank & Trust Co. 


USES DOANE 


“FARMING FOR PROFIT” 
REPORTS 


R. R. Hudelson, long associated with the University of Illinois as 
Professor of Agricultural Economics and Dean of the College of 


Agriculture, has done much to advance the quality of agricultural 
information. Upon his retirement from the University in 1954, he 
joined the Champaign County Bank & Trust Co. of Urbana, Illinois 
as head of the Farm Department. His understanding and knowledge 
of agricultural problems has helped this progressive financial in- 
stitution make many worthwhile contributions to the agricultural 


life of the Urbana area. 


Doane is proud that Dr. Hudelson chose FARMING FOR PROFIT 
Reports as a part of his bank’s information and public relations 


program: 


“We have used Doane’s FARMING FOR PROFIT for the past 


six years and find it of much value to our agricultural customers” 


pert 
peene’s 


for Profit 


EXCLUSIVELY YOURS ...YOUR 
NAME ON EVERY REPORT 
FARMING FOR PROFIT Re- 
ports are offered to only one client 
in a market. Doane will handle all 
the details of addressing and mail- 
ing the reports if you wish. Write 
for full information and price 

schedule. 


We think that you, too, will like 
this low-cost way to build better 
public relations—create good 
will—among your farm cus- 
tomers and prospects. FARM- 
ING FOR PROFIT Reports 
are prepared by the Doane staff 
of 150 agricultural specialists— 
economists, farm managers, 
rural appraisers, researchers. 
They provide a monthly forecast 
of market trends, plus good 
sound advice on production and 
farm management problems. 


SEND TODAY FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF LATEST REPORT 


D OAN E AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD., DEPT. F-5, ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


While speaking to more than 150 
of the nation’s leading business ex- 
ecutives in Detroit and New York, 
Chairman Davis said the Southeast 
needs a better balance between agri- 
culture and industry if the area’s 
economy is to continue to be pros- 
perous and to step up its growth. 

“We need industry to employ the 
labor displaced by mechanization, 
other technical advances, and chang. 
ing consumer demands,” he added. 
“We need it to diversify and stabil- 
ize our economy, and we need it to 
increase per capita income in our 
area.” 

After visiting several food proc- 
essing plants, Mr. Davis commented, 
“Food processing industries provide 
larger markets for our farm prod- 
ucts, keep more people on the farm, 
and provide a return for their work,” 

Mr. Davis concluded, ‘‘To achieve 
the advances we have seen, bankers 
must work with the farmer, the proc- 
essor, and the distributor. It is our 
banks’ responsibility to the commu- 
nities they serve to promote agri- 
business progress.” 

Picture on page 108. 


“Assembly Line” 
Automation of Cows 


in The Christian Science 
Monitor, Robert Boardman tells 
of a “remarkable assembly-line milk- 
ing system” in use at the Victoria 
Guernsey Dairy in San Bernardino 
Calif. 

“Twice a day 300 cows board a 
rumbling conveyor belt,’’ said Mr. 
Boardman. “Nozzles spray, gates 
clang, feeders feed, machines milk 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


“We find that music has cut down on 
tardiness and absenteeism.” 
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REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATION FOR CONTROLLED 
BACKGROUND MOOD MUSIC 


| CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 
August 1960 


Suddenly An Amazing Unseen Device Gives Meaning 
To Your Campaign To Est 


ablish “The Friendly Bank” 


Customers 


Revolutionary New True Background Mood 
Music System Proves Itself In Continued Use 


Banks which have installed MoodMaster already know its effectiveness in 
making real their claim of being “‘the friendly bank to do business with.” 
For MoodMaster is the revolution in controlled true background mood 
music systems. You select. the music! You control the music! Result is 
the kind of atmosphere that customers feel good about—enjoy being in. 
With MoodMaster your bank enjoys a distinction people feel—a mood 
that makes them say: “It’s a mighty friendly bank to deal with.” Get 
details today. Mood Master is inexpensive, highly effective—most resultful. 


Send now for free book 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


MoodMaster Dept. B-860 

CONLEY ELECTRONICS CORPORATION 

8225 Christiana Avenue, Skokie, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation please send me the new free book 
explaining the intrinsic values of MoodMaster mood music to our 


bank. 


NAME 
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—and eight minutes later Bossie 
steps off the belt all washed, milked, 
fed.” 

Robert and Harold Willis and Los 
Angeles inventor Harry Cain built 
this automated system. 

Mr. Boardman quotes the Willises 
as stating that “even the cows like 
the new system. They line up for 
‘chow’ and milking in groups of 60 
outside the milking parlor, move 
through a 6-lane ‘steam bath’ where 


256 jets of water soak dirt loose, and 
the cows then gradually converge 
into a single lane at the entrance to 
the parlor.” Here, says the article, 
is where the automatic gadgetry 
takes over. 

The Willises, who have been in 
the dairy business for 20 years, told 
the Monitor reporter that “with the 
conveyor belt they can milk the 
whole herd in three hours instead 
of nine hours by the stall method. 
Cows get more rest between milk- 
ings—more time to make milk.” 


One way to lower operating costs is to decrease bad debts. The surest 
way to get it done is to put.a.man on the job who knows what he’s 
doing—like your logal ACA collector, 

He has educated, trained and provéd himself to be a successful 
professional collector. He knows the value of tact. And he knows how 
to set up an automatic schedule for bringing in your aged accounts. 
You only pay him for what he actually collects. 

ACA offices serve 8000 communities in all 50 states, Canada and 
some foreign countries. Use the one in your community and recom- 
mend his services to your customers. 

Call the American Collectors Association office listed in your Yellow 
Pages, or write directly to ACA. ~~ 


IS YOUR 7 
BANK GETTING — 
THE MOST FROM ITS 
COLLECTIONS? 


Ask your ACA collector—he’s paid to know 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


ASSOCIATION, inc. 
5011 Ewing Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
An International Association of Collection Specialists 


Air-Conditioning for 
Sheep and Cows 


6@ AIR-CONDITIONED shelters for 

breeding rams are the newest 
concept in sheep production,” says 
the Live Stock Producer. 

“What’s more, the milk you drink 
may soon be coming from air-con- 
ditioned cows,” reports Producer, 

“Sweltering heat and muggy hu- 
midity reduces a cow’s appetite, 
causing milk production to fall off, 
High temperature also lowers the 
fertility of rams and other breeding 
animals—in some cases causing com- 
plete summer sterility.” 

“Studies at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station revealed 
that air-conditioning in a dairy barn 
could prevent a 10% decline in milk 
production when outside tempera- 
ture reaches 80 degrees and relative 
humidity is higher than 75%.” 


Agriculture Census Reports 


HREE 1959 “Census of Agricul- 

ture” preliminary reports are 
available from the Census Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, as follows: 

Series AC59-2—Value of Farm Prod- 
ucts Sold by Source (states, with 
statistics for counties, and United 
States). 

Series IR59-1—Irrigation of Agri- 
cultural Lands (specific states and 
area summary). 

Series HS59-1 — Horticultural Spe- 
cialties (states, except Alaska and 
Hawaii, and United States, except 
Alaska and Hawaii). 

Orders may be sent to the Bureau 
of Census in Washington or to De- 
partment of Commerce field offices. 


“The trouble with my budget is that 
there’s always too much month left at 
the end of the money” 
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‘Mo or Driven Coin Counter and Packager 


counting and packaging on bagging of 


Dial records 
count of coins passing 
threugh machine. 


Counter can be 
set to count continuously 
or in predetermined 
amounts. 


Flow of coins begins 
with slight pressure on 
packaging tube or 
trip lever. 


The Model CHM Brandt Coin Counter and 
Packager is a high speed, motor driven machine 
which counts all coins from pennies to silver dol- 
lars, inclusive, and deposits them into bags or 
paper coin wrappers. Like all Brandt products it 
is designed and built to assure long life and ab- 
solute accuracy. 


A hand operated model is also available. 


A Brandt Coin Counter and Packager is a very 


Crimper 
seals coin wrappers 
firmly. 


Moveable stand with 
storage space. 


profitable investment in service — it saves time 
—it eliminates errors—it pays for itself quickly. 


Other Brandt products include electrically and 
manually operated Brandt Automatic Cashiers; 
also Coin Sorters and Counters and coin wrap- 
pers and bill straps. 


A Brandt representative will be glad to give you 
complete information regarding any of our prod- 
ucts or, if you prefer, we shall write you, giving 
full particulars. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER Co. 


warertown, Established 1890 wisconsin | 
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BRANCHES 
Minnesota mutual savings bank 
held not to have express or im- 
plied authority to establish a 
branch. 


Minnesota Stat. Anno., §48.34, 
provides that “‘no bank or trust com- 
pany organized under the laws of 
this state shall maintain a branch 
bank.” This section does not, within 
its terms, specifically prohibit a sav- 
ings bank from establishing a 
branch. 

A Minneapolis savings bank 
sought to take advantage of the 
Minnesota Legislature’s apparent 
oversight. It applied for authority 
to establish a branch in the same 
city. 
The bank conceded that under 
§48.34 branch banks are prohibited. 
This prohibition, contended the 
bank, did not apply to it because it 
was not engaged in business as a 
commercial bank or trust company. 

The bank also conceded that there 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Branches—Federal Tax 
Liens—Other Cases 


were no authorities supporting the 
proposition that a savings bank has 
the power to establish branches. 
However, it advanced the theory 
that it had implied power to do so. 
This implied power was “inherent 
in the trust character of its manage- 
ment.” 

In support of this theory, the 
bank contended that it had a pub- 
lic duty to provide facilities for re- 
ceiving the savings of small de- 
positors, a “positive duty which the 
trustees must, in their fiduciary ca- 
pacity, discharge to the best of their 
ability.’ Implicit in this duty, said 
the bank, was the power to establish 
a branch office so that it could bet- 
ter serve the small depositor who 
found it inconvenient to do business 
at the banking house. 

The application was denied on the 
ground that under its charter pro- 
visions, the bank was without ex- 
press authority to establish a branch 
and, lacking that authority, none 
could be implied. The Minnesota 


Question Box 


Tirte 18 U.S.C. §220 makes it a crime for an officer of any bank 
whose deposits are insured by the FDIC to receive a commission from 
any person for procuring or endeavoring to procure a loan “from any 
such bank.” An officer of an insured bank was charged with violating 
§220 for receiving a commission for endeavoring to procure a loan 
from another insured bank. He moved to dismiss the indictment. 


Should the motion be granted? 


Yes. The Federal District Court for New York ruled, in a case of 
first impression, that the indictment did not allege a crime within the 


meaning of §220. 


The court stated that if the construction of the 


statute as urged by the Government were adopted, an officer of an 
insured bank could not receive a fee from a client for procuring a loan 
from any one of the insured banks in the United States, no matter 
how remotely situated from the client, without becoming a criminal. 
United States v. Gerken (Dist. Ct., N.Y.) 182 Fed. Supp. 738. 


Supreme Court upheld the denial of 
the application. 

The court stated that in the ab- 
sence of express statutory authori- 
zation, a bank has no right to estab- 
lish branches. The court said that 
nowhere in the law creating the 
bank could it find express or implied 
power to establish a branch. Nor 
was the court able to find an implied 
power to establish a branch because 
of the trust character of the man- 
agement. The court pointed out 
that the duty and trust imposed 
upon the bank’s trustees “relates to 
the integrity of their management 
and does not necessarily include the 
requirement that its places of busi- 
ness be multiplied.” Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings Bank of Minne- 
apolis v. Dept. of Commerce (Minn.) 
102 N.W. (2d) 827. 


FEDERAL TAX LIENS 


United States Supreme Court 
rules that state laws govern di- 
vestiture or extinguishment of 
junior Federal tax liens. 


In a recent 5 to 4 decision, the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cided two cases of considerable in- 
terest to banks. 

In these two cases, the United 
States held Federal tax liens on 
Pennsylvania and California real 
property which were concededly 
junior to defaulted mortgages on 
the same property held by the other 
parties to the action. 

In each case, the basic issue was 
“whether the Federal lien was effec- 
tively extinguished by state pro- 
ceedings to which the United States 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Any one of 250,000 Loan Index Cards at the touch of a button! 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank handles 47% growth of 
Active Loan Files with REMINGTON RAND PUSHBUTTON KARD-VEYER® UNITS! 


“Because of our large volume, our Loan Depart- 
ment needed a rapid access filing system” says 
John K. Neeley, Vice-President of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, Phila., Pa.” and the Rem- 
ington Rand Pushbutton Kard-Veyer unit was the 
perfect answer. Our four Kard-Veyer Units keep 
over 250,000 Liability Loan Index Cards at the 
operators’ finger tips .. . automatically deliver the 
desired card in seconds at correct desk-height 
posting level. These units have made it possible to 
handle a 47% growth in activity, bringing cus- 
a, satisfaction with our service to an all time 
igh.” 


Remington Rand can help you select the right 
Remington. Fland. 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
August 1960 


Kard-Veyer unit for your particular banking op- 
eration — CHECK FILING * CUSTOMER INFORMATION 
FILES * SIGNATURE FILES * TRUST INDEXES * MASTER 
ACCOUNT NUMBERING INDEXES. 


Write Room 1810, 315 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 10 for 
complete details and ask for illustrated case history of this 
application at Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank — 
specify CH 1263. 


YY 
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4 Kard-Veyer Units — Model 43700 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities . 
Obligations of Federal Agencies . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


RESOURCES 


1960 


. $216,752,489.37 
147,367,620.18 
2,441,011.47 
61,071,980.47 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ; 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 


Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not Received 


Customers’ Liability Under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


TOTAL 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Deposits . 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 

DON H. WAGEMAN 
Chairman, 
Executwe Committee 

FRANK E. JEROME 
President 


WELLWOOD E. BEALL : 
Senior Vice-President, Boeing 
Airplane Company, Seattle 

HENRY BRODERICK 
President, Henry Broderick, 
Inc., Seattle 

FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Seattle 

CHARLES F. CLISE 
President, Securities 
Mortgage Co., Seattle 

JOEL E. FERRIS 
Spokane 

O. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


LIABILITIES 


1,577,312.50 $ 429,210,413.99 


536,432,596.98 
1,800,000.00 


13,826,380.55 
3,991,214.68 


4,162,242.23 
$ 989,422,848.43 


. $ 25,000,000.00 

35,000,000.00 

16,938,918.64 $ 76,938,918.64 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... . .... 
Discount Collected Not Earned . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


TOTAL 


DIRECTORS 


L. C. HENRY 
President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Co., Seattle 


CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Company, Tacoma 


WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
President, First National 
Bank of Everett, Everett 


ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


RICHARD E. LANG 
Chairman, Lang & Co., 
Seattle 

B. A. PERHAM 
Chairman, Perham Fruit 
Corp., Yakima 

PAUL PIGOTT 


President, Pacific Car and 
Foundry Co., Seattle 


MEMBER FEDERA:i. DEPOSIT 


8,284,688.53 
7,271,084.07 
4,162,242.23 
892,765,914.96 

. $ 9897422,848.43 


W. G. REED 
Chairman, Simpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 

VOLNEY RICHMOND, JR. 
President, 
Northern Commercial 
Company, Seattle 

WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
Seattle 

ALFRED SHEMANSK! 
President, Eastern Outfitting 
Co., Seattle 

WILLIAM S. STREET 


President, Frederick & Nelson, 


Seattle 
ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman, Carnation 
Company, Los Angeles 
J. A. SWALWELL 
Seattle 
GEORGE VAN WATERS 
Chairman. Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., Seattle 
KATHERYN WILSON 
Director, Simpson Timber 
Company, Seattle 
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was not, nor was required inder 
state law to be, a party.” 

The mortgagees in the Pennsy]- 
vania case had obtained, under a 
confession of judgment provision in 
the mortgage bond, an in personam 
judgment against the mortgagor 
pursuant to which a sheriff's sale of 
the property had been conducted. 
The United States had not been 
made a party to the action. 

The mortgagee bank in the Cali- 
fornia case had sold the mortgaged 
property at a private sale pursuant 
to a power of sale granted to the 
mortgagee by the terms of the mort- 
gage. The United States received 
no actual notice of the sale. 

The court noted that Federal tax 
liens are creatures of Federal sta- 
tute, the provisions of which govern 
their creation, continuance, validity 
and release. Consequently, said the 
court, “matters directly affecting 
the nature or operation of such liens 
are Federal questions, regardless of 
whether the Federal statutory 
scheme specifically deals with them 
or not.” 

However, because “Federal liens 
intrude upon relationships tradi- 
tionally governed by state law, it is 
inevitable that the court, in develop- 
ing the Federal law defining the in- 
cidents of such liens, should often 
be called upon to determine whether, 
as a matter of Federal policy, local 
policy should be adopted as the gov- 
erning Federal law, or whether a 
uniform nationwide Federal rule 
should be formulated.” 


Court's Decision 


The court decided that it was de- 
sirable to adopt, as Federal law, 
“state law governing divestiture of 
Federal tax liens.” 

When Congress resorted to the use 
of Federal tax liens, it entered an 
area of “complex property relation- 
ships long since settled and regu- 
lated by state law.” If, therefore, 
state procedures were disregarded 
and a uniform Federal rule were 
adopted, severe dislocations to local 
property relationships would result. 
Long accepted nonjudicial means of 
enforcing private liens would be 
embarrassed, if not nullified, where 
Federal liens were involved, and 
many titles already secured by such 
means would be cast in doubt. 

The court concluded by stating: 
“We think it more harmonious with 
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the tenets of our Federal system and 
more consistent with what Congress 
has already done in this area, not 
to inject ourselves into the network 
of competing private property in- 
terests, by displacing well-estab- 
lished state procedures governing 
their enforcement, or superimposing 
on them a new Federal rule.” United 
States v. Brosnan, and Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A. v. United 
States (U.S. S. Ct.) 80 S. Ct. 1108. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Promissory notes. In a case of 
first impression, the Maryland Court 
of Appeals ruled that where a note 
is filled out for more than the 
amount authorized by the maker, the 


note may not be enforced, by one | 


not a holder in due course, for the 


amount authorized. Plitt v. Kellam | 


(Md.) 160 Atl. (2d) 615. 


Accounts receivable. Financing 
statement covering “all present and 
future accounts receivable sub- 
mitted” reasonably identified the col- 
lateral security under §9-110 of 


Pennsylvania Uniform Commercial | 
Code which provides that “any de- | 


scription is sufficient whether or not 
it is specific if it reasonably identi- 
fies the thing described.” The code 
does not require filing new and 
amended descriptions each time a 


new receivable is assigned. Indus- | 


trial Packaging Prod. Co. v. Fort 
Pitt Pack. Int. (Pa.) 161 Atl. (2d) 
19. 


Government bonds. In a case of 


first impression, Pennsylvania Su- | 


preme Court ruled that by virtue of 
United States Treasury Regulations 
governing issuance of Series E Sav- 
ings Bonds, named surviving co- 
owners of such bonds are conclu- 
sively the owners in absence of 
evidence of fraud or other inequita- 


ble conduct on part of surviving co- | 


owners. In re Cochran’s Estate (Pa.) 
159 Atl. (2d) 514. 

Where Series G and H Government 
Savings Bonds, payable on death to 
named beneficiaries, were presented 
by owner to a bank properly en- 
dorsed for payment and owner died 
before bonds were actually received 
by Federal Reserve bank to which 
they had been mailed for payment, 
bond proceeds were payable to own- 
er’s estate rather than the named 
beneficiaries. United States v. Wad- 
lington (Ky.) 333 S.W. (2d) 771. 
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BA ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of employee 
time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of entry and leaving 
safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new Lathem 4001-5 does both of these time-keeping 
jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and date, and year. 
Use a time card and you have a payroll time recorder. Use a 
safe deposit entry form and you get an indisputable record 
of the time of each entry and departure. 

Even the design of this Lathem recorder is in keeping 
with the modern, functional appearance of today’s banking 
equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned, awkward time re- 
corder shape. Your Lathem fits in beautifully no matter 
where you locate it. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! Mail the 
coupon for full details today. 


90 Third Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion, including prices, about the Lathem 4001-5 Banker’s Time 
Recorder. 


NAME 
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ABOVE, LEFT—Bank of Green Bay, Wis., built of glass, stainless steel trim, and native Wisconsin stone. Designed by 
John E. Somerville Associates, Inc., Green Bay. ABOVE, RIGHT—Exterior of Banco Popular de Puerto Rico, San Juan 


For the Building 


ABOVE, LEFT — Bank of America’s 
Sacramento (Calif.) main office, Photo 
shows the duotone exterior scheme of 
black and gray polished granite with 
vast expanse of glare-reducing glass 


ABOVE, RIGHT—Alger Heights Office 

of Union Bank and Trust Company, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The one-story 

building, designed by David E. Post, 

architect, is constructed of brick, glass, 
steel and aluminum 


LEFT—Main banking room of _ the 
Broadway branch of Valley National 
Bank, Tucson, Ariz, The chandeliers are 
burnished brass and crystal; teller count- 
ers are covered in white, lace-patterned 
vinyl; lamps simulate fruit-filled Italian 
garden urns; carpeting, walls and ceil- 
ing carry out the dominant tones of 
beige and off-white with gold accents 
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ABOVE, LEFT—First story exterior of Corpus Christi (Tex.) State National Bank is polished red Texas granite. The 

second story is covered with light buff textured brick, and light green ceramic tile with aluminum dividers. ABOVE, RIGHT 

—New Speedway City (Ind.) branch of American Fletcher National Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis. This modern 
office has two drive-in windows and ample space for parking 


Scrapbook 


ABOVE — Central State Motor Bank, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The poured con- 
crete roof seems to float over the tellers’ 
pylons which are surfaced with weather- 
proof ceramic mosaics. Tellers enter 
the booths from underground. Archi- 
tects Wright and Selby, Oklahoma City 


ABOVE, RIGHT—tThe First National 
Motor Bank of Paris, Tex. The exterior 
is of Austin stone and red marble. Spe- 
tially designed aluminum paneling 
stretches completely around the upper 
portions of the building. 


RIGHT—The Crown Zellerbach Office 
of Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Company, San Francisco. It is a perfect 
cirele, 70 feet in diameter, with walls 
of clear plate glass and an accordion- 
pleated roof sheathed with copper. The 
interior color scheme is beige, white, 
black, and teak, Architects Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill 
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BANKING NEWS 


Speakers Announced for A. B. A.’s 86th Annual 
Convention in New York City on September 18-21 


A score of banking, business, and 
Government leaders will address the 
86th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, according 
to John W. Remington, president of 
the Association. The 4-day meeting 
will be held in New York City, Sep- 
tember 18-21. 

Speakers scheduled to address the 
two general sessions include John 
J. McCloy, chairman of the board, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York City; Dr. Gabriel Hauge, 
chairman of the finance committee, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York City; Robert Cutler, United 
States executive director, and Dr. 
Felipe Herrera, president, The Inter- 
American Development Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. Randolph Burgess, 
United States Ambassador, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, Paris, 
France; and Mr. Remington, who is 
president, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. Extend- 
ing greetings at the opening general 
session on September 20 will be Wil- 
liam S. Gray, president of the New 
York Clearing House, which will 
host the convention, and chairman 
of the board, The Hanover Bank, 
New York. 


Division Speakers 


Among those addressing annual 
meetings of the National Bank, Sav- 
ings and Mortgage, State Bank, and 
Trust divisions will be The Honor- 
able Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of 
the Currency, Washington, D. C.; 
General Kenneth C. Royall, former 
Secretary of War, and member of 
the law firm of Royall, Koegel, Har- 
ris & Caskey, New York City; Rob- 
ert W. Sparks, banking consultant, 
New York City; Roger L. Currant, 
president, Fall River National Bank, 
Fall River, Mass.; S. Edgar Lauther, 
president, Irwin Union Bank & Trust 
Company, Columbus, Ind.; Dr. Jer- 
ome B. Cohen, assistant dean in 
charge of graduate studies, Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration, The City Col- 
lege, New York City; the Honorable 
Robert E. Smylie, governor, State 
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| J. W. Remington 


William S. Gray 


of Idaho; Dick Simpson, first vice- 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks 
and bank commissioner of Arkansas, 
Little Rock; Robert M. Lovell, chair- 
man, Trust Division, New York State 
Bankers Association, and senior vice- 
president, The Hanover Bank, New 
York City; and Robert N. Hilkert, 
first vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. 

Scheduled to address their respec- 
tive divisions are John S. Coleman, 
president of the National Bank Divi- 
sion and chairman of the board, 
Birmingham Trust National Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala.;, Louis S. Finger, 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division and president, Andover 
Savings Bank, Andover, Mass.; 
Harry Eaton, president of the State 
Bank Division and president, Twin 
Falls Bank and Trust Company, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; and Charles W. 
Hamilton, president of the Trust 
Division and senior vice-president 
and trust officer, The National Bank 
of Commerce, Houston, Tex. 

Archie K. Davis, chairman of the 
board, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., will 


speak at the annual breakfast of the | 
| Agricultural Commission on Monday 


morning, September 19. John H. 


Crocker, Commission chairman and | 
| years of work toward a Ph.D. degree 
dent, Citizens National Bank, De- | 
| the University of Michigan. 


chairman of the board and presi- 


catur, will 
meeting. 

The convention general sessions 
will be held in the Grand Ballroom 
of The Waldorf-Astoria. Other meet- 
ings will be held there and in the 
Belmont Plaza, 
Roosevelt hotels. 


preside at the 


Commodore, and | 


A.B.A. Awards Three 


Graduate Fellowships to 
Doctoral Degree Candidates 


Funds Provided by Foundation 
for Education in Economics 


The awarding of graduate fellow- 
ships to three candidates for doctoral 
degrees in banking and finance has 
been announced by the American 
Bankers Association. 

Recipients are Edward Car! Ettin, 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., a student at the 
University of Michigan; Charles 
Franklin Peake, of Kingsport, Tenn., 
who will write his thesis at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; and Aubrey 
Dale Tussing of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
is doing research at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The awards, called the Harold 
Stonier Fellowships in Banking in 
honor of the late Dr. Harold Stonier, 
for many years chief staff officer of 
the American Bankers Association 
and founder of the A.B.A.’s own 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
carry a stipend of $2,400 plus tuition 
and fees. 


Advanced Study Awards 


Their purpose is to provide finan- 
cial assistance to qualified students 
undertaking advanced study and re- 
search in preparation for careers in 
banking or university teaching in the 
field of banking and finance, and to 
encourage the undertaking of re- 
search leading to a better knowledge 
of banking and credit problems. 

Funds for the fellowships, offered 
this year for the second time, are 


| provided by the A.B.A.’s Foundation 
| for Education in Economics. 


Mr. Ettin earned his B.B.A. degree 
at the University of Cincinnati and 


| his M.B.A. at the University of Mich- 


igan. He has done two additional 
in banking and monetary theory at 


Mr. Peake earned B.S. and M5. 


| degrees in economics at East Ten- 


nessee State College and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and has completed 
his course work toward his doctorate 
at the University of Maryland. He 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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218 Trustmen Have Registered for A. B. A.’s National 
Trust School at Northwestern University August 8-26 


The National Trust School of the 
American Bankers Association will 
hold its first resident session on the 
campus of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., August 8-26. Two 
hundred and eighteen students have 
been registered for the 1960 session, 
151 of whom will attend classes in 
trust administration and 67 of them 
classes in trust new business, ac- 
cording to Registrar Robert G. How- 
ard, A.B.A. deputy manager and 
secretary of the Trust Division. 

The educational level of the school 
is intermediate between the trust 
courses offered by the American In- 
stitute of Banking and The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking, both 


educational adjuncts of the A.B.A. | 


The purpose of the school is to 
provide training for these three 
classes of trust department em- 
ployees: 

(1) Those who have recently en- 


tered trust departments from col- | 


leges and business and law schools; 
(2) those who have been engaged 
in other activities, such as law, life 


ness; and (3) those who have been 
in the commercial department of a 


cently transferred to the trust de- 


partment, or who have been in one | 


section of a large trust department 


and lack the experience or other re- | 


quirements for admission to the 
Trusts program at the S.G.S.B. 
Each student will be required to 
write three papers during the 3-week 
term. The A.B.A. Trust Division 
has engaged 65 faculty members and 
panelists thoroughly versed in the 
subjects offered by the school. 
Figures provided by the registrar’s 
Office reveal that students’ ages will 
range from 60 years to 22, with the 
largest number of students ranging 
from 27 to 34. As to size of insti- 
tution from which the students are 
drawn, see the tabulation below: 


R. P. Chapman 


R. G. Howard 


The school is administered by a 
9-man board of regents headed by 
Richard P. Chapman, president of 
The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston. Joseph H. Wolfe, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of Merchants 
National Bank of Boston, is the 
school’s director. 


New A.B.A. Folder and 
Booklet Promote Savings 
and Other Bank Services 


“How to Be a Thousandaire” in 
less time than you think, and a 


| newly revised booklet on “Bank Ser- 
insurance, accounting, general busi- | 


vices for You” are included in a 
mailing made recently by the Ad- 


| vertising Department of the Amer- 
bank for several years and have re- | 


ican Bankers Association to its sub- 
scribing member banks and to 
officers of state associations. The 
folder and booklet are intended to be 
given by individual banks to their 
customers. Imprinted copies can be 
purchased in quantity from the 
A.B.A. Department. 

“Bank Services for You” is an at- 
tractive 23-page booklet filled with 
helpful hints for bank customers 
about savings and checking accounts, 
loans, writing and endorsing checks, 
and using other banking services. 

The folder shows, by means of a 
table, how long it takes to save 
$1,000. 

For information write the Adver- 
tising Department, A.B.A., 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Trust Administration Trust New Business 


Over $100-million 
$50- to $99.9-million 
$10- to $49.9-million 
Under $10-million 
Supervisory agencies 


Totals 


August 1960 


18 

3 
13 
33 


A.B.A. Awards Fellowships 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


has developed plans for a doctoral 
thesis on financial aspects of the 
economic development of the United 
Kingdom, 1850-1950. 

Mr. Tussing was graduated from 
San Francisco State College with a 
B.A. degree in economics and has 
completed two years of postgraduate 
work at Syracuse University. His 
special field of interest is money and 
banking. 

The fellowship program is con- 
ducted under the joint auspices and 
direction of the A.B.A.’s Research 
Council and Council on Banking Edu- 
cation. Chairman of the Research 
Council is Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. Everett D. Reese, 
a former president of the A.B.A. and 
chairman of the board of City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, is chairman of the 
Council on Banking Education. 

Selections were made by three 
bankers representing the two coun- 
cils and the A.B.A. foundation, with 
the assistance of educators and 
A.B.A. staff members. 


What 1959-60 Fellowship 
Men Are Doing 


Here are brief reports on the ac- 
tivities of the three men who 
received the Harold Stonier Fellow- 
ships in Banking for 1959-60: 

Edward J. Kane of Washington, 
D.C., who did research work at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
expects to have his thesis completed 
by September, and to join the fac- 
ulty of Iowa State University this 
fall as assistant professor. He is 
teaching at Boston College during 
the 1960 summer session. 

Donald D. Hester of Erie, Pa., 
writing his thesis at Yale, is joining 
the research staff of the Cowles 
Foundation for Research in Econom- 
ics there. He will be an economics 
instructor at the university during 
the next academic year. 

William N. Griggs of Oklahoma 
City has been finishing course work 
at Ohio State University and soon 
starts as financial economist at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. He 
will continue work on his thesis. 


Education is what parents get 
when the children are home from 
school on vacation. 
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Walter B. French, A.B.A., | 
Sr. Deputy Mgr., Gets Award — 
of Merit for $.6.8.B. Service 


Member of First Graduating Class 
in ‘37, Faculty Member Since ‘37 

Walter B. French, senior deputy 
manager of the American Bankers 
Association, received an Award of 


Merit during the 1960 annual com- 
mencement exercises of The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers University. The award was for 
25 years of distinguished service to 
the school, which is conducted by 
the A.B.A. at Rutgers—The State 
University of New Jersey. 

Mr. French was a member of the 
pioneer first class of the school at its 
inception in 1935, and was gradu- 
ated at the first commencement in 
1937. Since that time he has been 
active as a member of the faculty, 
in addition to his duties as an execu- 


tive on the A.B.A. headquarters | 


staff. 


Wording of Award 


The award, which was presented 
by Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who was 
then director of the school, reads as 
follows: 

A member of the pioneer Class of 
1937; lecturer, course administrator, 
advisor, and a constructive influence 
in upholding the great principles the 
alumni and faculty have always es- 
poused; his contribution to the Grad- 
uate School for 25 years has added 
luster to the fame of our institution 


Walter B. French, right, receives Award 
of Merit for 25 years of service to the 


S.G.S.B., from Dr. E. Sherman Adams 


William Powers, Senior Deputy Manager, A.B.A., 
Receives Doctor of Humane Letters Degree from Rutgers 


William Powers, senior deputy | 


| manager of the American Bankers | 
| Association and registrar of The 


Stonier Graduate School of Banking | 
at Rutgers University received on 


June 25 the honorary degree of Doc- | 


tor of Humane Letters from Rutgers 


—The State University of New Jer- | ; 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 


thin | and Rutgers — The State University, 
| Student in the first class, faculty mem- 

€ “Graduate | per since graduation, and registrar of 
School which is conducted by the | 


sey in New Brunswick. 


A.B.A. 

The award was made on behalf of 
the university by Dr. Mason W. 
Gross, president. 

Mr. Powers was a member of the 
first graduating class of the S.G.S.B. 
in 1937, has served on the faculty 
since that time, and became regis- 
trar of the school in 1945. 


for which he will long be held in 
high esteem. 
The Stonier Graduate School 
of Banking 
June 24, 1960 
Rutgers—The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


In addition to his A.B.A. duties 
and as a member of the faculty of 
the S.G.S.B., Mr. French is on the 
faculty of the Central States School 
of Banking at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


In conferring the degree upon Mr, 
Powers, Dr. Gross read the follow. 
ing citation: 


WILLIAM POWERS 


For more than a quarter of a century, 
you have been an active participant in 
the happy partnership between The 


the Graduate School since 1945, you 
have impressed your associates at Rut- 
gers with your friendly spirit of co- 
operation, your fervent desire for per- 
fection, your far-sighted vision in 
administration, and your profound 
faith in banking education. 

For your contribution to professional 
education in banking, upon the author- 
ity of the Board of Governors of Rut- 
gers—The State University, I confer 


| upon you, honoris causa, the degree of 


Doctor of Humane Letters with all the 


| rights, privileges, and immunities ap- 
| pertaining thereto. 


In addition to his work as regis- 
trar of the S.G.S.B., Mr. Powers is 
secretary of the A.B.A. Committee 
on Executive Development. 


The student body at this year’s 
session of the S.G.S.B. numbered 
nearly 1,100 bankers. To qualify for 
graduation, each student must at- 
tend three of the 2-week summer 
sessions and undertake two years of 


| extension problems. 


William Powers, second from left, receives honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Dr. Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., right, while Maurice A. Chaffee, director emeritus, Univer- 
sity Extension Division and associate registrar of the S.G.S.B., and Ernest 
McMahon, dean, University College and University Extension Division, watch 
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HL. Cheadle Named A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager, Director 
of Economics and Research 


Succeeds Dr. E. Sherman Adams, 
a V.P. of First National City Bank 


Harold L. Cheadle, secretary of 
the Government Borrowing Com- 
mittee and of the Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation, 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been appointed deputy man- 
ager and director of the Department 
of Economics and Research, it was 
announced recently by Merle E. Se- 
lecman, executive vice-president of 
the Association. He will succeed Dr. 
E. Sherman Adams, who has resigned 
to accept a vice-presidency with The 
First National City Bank of New 
York. 

The Department of Economics and 
Research coordinates on the staff 
level the work of four units of the 
Association: the Economic Policy 
Commission, the Research Council, 
the Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities, and the Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation. 

Mr. Cheadle had been senior econ- 
omist for the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago before he joined the staff 
of the Association August 31, 1959, 
as secretary of the Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation. 
He was named secretary of the Gov- 
ernment Borrowing Committee in 
February 1960. 

A native of Salem, S. Dak., he is 
a graduate of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and has done graduate 
work in the School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs at American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. During 
World War II, he was an officer in 
the Navy, serving in the Pacific 
Theater on the aircraft carriers Lex- 
ington and Enterprise. From 1946 
to 1948, Mr. Cheadle was interna- 
tional economist for the Legislative 
Reference Division of the Library 
of Congress, going from there to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in Washington as 
a staff economist. In 1953 he joined 
the staff of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago as economist and 
later became senior economist. 

Mr. Cheadle will continue his work 
with the Government Borrowing 
Committee and the Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation 
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J. Carl Cook of Richmond 
Joins BANKING’S Staff 
As an Associate Editor 


J. Carl Cook has been named an 
associate editor of BANKING Mag- 
azine, effective August 1, according 
to announcement by Merle E. Selec- 
man, executive vice-president and 
executive manager of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Cook comes to the A.B.A. from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, where he was director of pub- 
lic information. He first joined the 
staff of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in June 1957 as a member of the 
Bank Relations and Public Informa- 
tion Department. Subsequently he 
was named assistant director of the 
Public Information Department and 
still later became its director. 

A native of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Mr. Cook served for three years in 
the U. S. Air Force. In 1957 he re- 
ceived a B. A. degree, with Honors 
in Writing, from the University of 
North Carolina. His experience in- 
cludes service with the Rocky Mount 
Evening Telegram and editing school 
and service newspapers. While in the 
Air Force he attended the Air Force 
Public Information School. He is a 
member of the Richmond, Va., Public 
Relations Association. 

Mr. Cook is married and has two 
children. The family will make their 
home in New Brunswick, N. J. 


in addition to his new duties as di- 
rector of the department. 


Herman J. Beppler, on 
A.B.A. Staff Since 1927, 
Retires on July 31, 1960 


Effective July 31, Herman J. 
Beppler, who has been for more than 
a quarter of a century identified 
with the Insurance and Protective 
Department of the American Bank- 
ers Association, will retire. 

Mr. Beppler was first employed 
by the A.B.A. in October 1927 and 
worked in the Legal Department for 
a few years before transferring to 
the Insurance and Protective Depart- 
ment as a writer and editor on its 
Protective Bulletin and a member of 
the staff maintaining liaison with 
the Association’s agents and various 
law enforcement agencies. 

During those years, he was the 
author of numerous articles on bank 
protection, and recently has written 
two manuals in use in banks through- 
out the country entitled Identifica- 
tion With and Without Credentials 
and The Bank Holdup Problem. 

Mr. Beppler intends to continue to 
work as a writer and a consultant in 
the field of bank protection. 


Edward T. O'Toole 
Joins A.B.A. as Assistant 
Director of News Bureau 


Edward T. O’Toole has been 
named assistant director of the News 
Bureau of the American Bankers 
Association, according to Merle E. 
Selecman, executive vice-president. 
He joined the A.B.A. on July 5. 

Mr. O’Toole served in the public 
relations and advertising depart- 
ment of The Chase Manhattan Bank 
for the past nine years and as press 
officer since February 1959. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
O’Toole previously was a staff writer 
for Cosmopolitan Magazine and a 
reporter and feature writer for the 
New Hampshire News, Manchester, 
N. H. He also was New England staff 
correspondent for Newsweek Maga- 
zine and a radio news commentator. 

Mr. O’Toole attended Brooklyn 
Prep, Fordham University, and the 
Syracuse University School of Public 
Relations. He was an Army officer 
in the Pacific Theater during five 
years of World War II service. 
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A.B.A. Publication Describing Departmental Programs 
Has Been Mailed to Entire Association Membership 


A publication, mailed recently to 
the entire membership of the Amer- 


ican Bankers Association, describes | 


the Association’s departments and 


their respective programs. Entitled | 
The A.B.A. at Work for Your Bank, | 


the publication is a roundup of in- 
formation which heretofore had 


been sent only to state bankers asso- | 


ciation secretaries and reported pe- 
riodically in A.B.A. publications. 


A memo to A.B.A. member banks 


from Merle E. Selecman, executive 
vice-president, notes that “since it’s 
not always possible for you to tour 
your A.B.A. headquarters, the next 
best thing is to bring the Associa- 
tion to you. 

“While you are familiar with many 
A.B.A. activities through the con- 
vention, meetings, mailed reports, 
legislative releases, and news re- 
leases, there is still a vast amount 
of effort you may know little about. 


Savings and Mortgage Division Announces Plans for 
Expanded Service to Members 


THE Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association is 
planning to expand its services to 
A.B.A. member banks to help them 
in solving operational problems and 
to obtain up-to-date information on 
equipment available for automation, 
according to a bulletin to be mailed 
by the committee following a 2-day 
executive session in New York on 
June 30 and July 1. Leonard P. 
Chamberlain, vice-president of The 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston, is chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

For some time the committee has 
carried on a “personalized savings 
operations clinic service,” which puts 
the collective operational experience 
of the committee at the disposal of 
member banks. Bankers with ques- 
tions or problems in this area may 
write to the Division secretary, Ru- 
dolph R. Fichtel, at A.B.A. head- 
quarters; and the problems will be 
referred to members of the commit- 
tee, with answers to be provided on 
each inquiry. As a corollary part of 
this service, the questions and an- 
swers, without identifying the banks 
or bankers who raise them or who 
answer them, will be filed and kept 
available for the immediate use of 
other bankers with similar problems. 
This service will be supplemented 
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now by a “savings automation lend- 
ing library,’’ which will collect perti- 
nent, up-to-date information con- 
tained in studies and industry re- 
ports on savings and mortgage auto- 
mation developments which will be 
available to interested member banks 
on request. 

Currently available are detailed 
progress reports on the equipment 
immediately available or in develop- 
ment from a number of machine 
manufacturers, information on the 
use of invisible ink and black light 
verification of signatures on savings 
accounts, a new method of controlled 
identification which identifies cus- 
tomers or authorized personnel 
through a confidential identification 
unit, three electronics progress re- 
ports which have been issued pre- 
viously by the committee, and Con- 
gressional testimony given in 1957 
which has just been updated on 
“Automation of Banks’ Savings and 
Mortgage Operations.” 

These items may be borrowed by 
member banks from the Savings 
and Mortgage Division, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

The committee adopted resolutions 
urging the Division’s Executive Com- 
mittee to recommend A.B.A. ap- 
pointment of a suitable group or 
committee to study the possibility 
of filing an application with the Fed- 


Presented here is an over-all capsul- 
ized version of the inside of A.B.A, 
departmental programs. This is the 
first of what is planned to be a pe- 
riodic, perhaps annual, up-to-date 
coverage of these departmental ac- 
tivities. These are the programs 
working for you. They are the pro- 
grams which were designed by over 
550 commission and committee bank- 
er members to meet the problems of 
banking.” 

The chief source of information, 
from month to month, on all of the 
A.B.A. activities is BANKING Mag- 
azine. 


Savings 


eral Communications Commission for 
allocation of a radio frequency band 
that banks could use in microwave 
transmission of data. It was the 
opinion of the committee that bank 
requirements for a microwave band 
will likely exist in the not-too-distant 
future and it is important that such 
a band be reserved for banking’s 
use as the number of bands is ex- 
tremely limited. 

The committee is currently work- 
ing on several projects concerned 
with savings operations, including 
account analysis, no-passbook sav- 
ings, applications of magnetic ink 
character recognition to savings and 
mortgage operations, methods and 
procedures of computing and pay- 
ing interest, and communications. 
The committee acts as a clearing 
house for information in these fields 
and maintains liaison with other 
groups on projects of interest to 
savings banks. 


Federal Charters for 
Mutuals Bill Introduced 


A BILL labeled the Federal 
Mutual Savings Bank Act was intro- 
duced simultaneously in both houses 
of Congress on July 1. 

Bi-partisan sponsors of the bill in- 
clude Senator John J. Sparkman 
(D.-Ala.), Senator Prescott Bush 
(R.-Conn.), Representative Abraham 
J. Multer (D,-N.Y.), Representative 
Albert Rains (D,-Ala.), Representa- 
tive William A. Barrett (D.-Pa.), 
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Representative James A. Burke (D- 
Mass.), Representative Daniel K. 
Inouye (D.-Hawaii), Representative 
Paul A. Fino (R.-N.Y.), and Repre- 
sentative Seymour Halpern (R.- 
N.Y.). On introducing the bill, Sen- 
ator Sparkman said that he and 
Senator Bush did so by request to 
provide opportunity for study and 
evaluation of the proposals. 

The introduction of this bill has 
been hailed by the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks as a 
significant step toward making thrift 
facilities of savings banks available 
to every person in the nation. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
the organization, structure, and 
function of the federally chartered 
institutions would be similar to that 
of the present state-chartered mu- 
tual savings banks. They would be 
organized without capital stock, and 
all their earnings, after provision for 
reserves for protection of depositors 
and payment of operating expenses, 
would be distributed to depositors. 
Individuals acting as corporators 
would apply for the Federal charter 
and would elect a board of trustees 
to manage and control the affairs 
of the bank. An expense fund for 
initial operating costs and a reserve 
fund for the protection of deposits 
would be required before the bank 
could begin operation. The bank 
could accept any savings deposit, pay 
interest to depositors from net earn- 
ings and undivided profits, and invest 
in mortgages, especially home mort- 
gages, Government obligations, state 
and local obligations, and corporate 
securities. The Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation would serve as 
the insuring agency for the banks. 


Calls for Federal Commission 


The legislation calls for the crea- 
tion of a Federal Mutual Savings 
Bank Commission which would su- 
pervise the chartering and opera- 
tions of the banks. The commission 
would be composed of three mem- 
bers appointed for 6-year terms by 
the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

In addition to providing for the cre- 
ation of new institutions, the legisla- 
tion would authorize the voluntary 
conversion of other thrift institu- 
tions into Federal mutual savings 
banks and the conversion of Fed- 
eral mutual savings banks into other 
thrift institutions. 

Under the legislation, branch 
powers in any state would be tied 
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to the most favored state-chartered 
financial institution accepting funds 
from savers on deposit or shares 
accounts. The banks would also be 
permitted to join the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, in order to avail 
themselves of a secondary source 
of liquidity, though membership 
would not be required. At present, 
most savings and loan associations 
and a few mutual savings banks be- 
long to the System. 

Each bank chartered under the 
proposed legislation would be re- 
quired to qualify as an insured bank 
under the FDIC. The commission 
would be permitted to accept—in 
lieu of its required annual examina- 
tion of member banks—the exam- 
ination by the FDIC. 


Guaranteed Goal Savings 


A SAVINGS program offering 
greater benefits to both depositors 
and subscribing banks is being of- 
fered by the Ypsilanti (Mich.) Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Called “Guaranteed Goal Savings,” 
the system utilizes a simplified 
coupon instalment deposit plan that 
includes low-cost group life insur- 
ance. When the depositor chooses 
his fixed goal—on the basis of a 
$3, $5, or $10 weekly deposit pro- 
gram over a 3-year period—his bene- 
ficiary is assured, from the deposit 
on, of the pre-selected future cash 
goal. The bank anticipates that this 
system will provide savings banks 
with a powerful incentive for attract- 
ing new thrift depositors. 

A “package” program, including 
agreement and coupon forms, em- 
ployee literature, advertising, and 
promotion, is being offered to par- 
ticipating banks at nominal cost. 
The system was set up for banks by 
Eugene R. Thompson, controller of 
the Ypsilanti Savings Bank. 

This program calls for life insur- 
ance coverage without examination 
for any one in good health and 
under 55 years of age. From the 
time of the first deposit on, life in- 
surance security assures attainment 
of the total goal for the beneficiary. 

Full bank interest at 3% is added, 
at maturity of the plan, with the 
bank paying interest only after com- 
pletion of the entire 3-year deposit 
schedule. 

Cash surrender value is based on 
the time at which deposits terminate 
the guaranteed goal agreement by 
withdrawals. The agreement is on 


a “no withdrawal” basis; however, 
depositors are granted a 30-day 
period to make up missed deposits. 


Alaska Passes Mutual 


Savings Bank Permissive Act 


THE enactment of enabling legis- 
lation to permit the establishment of 
mutual savings banks in Alaska 
doubles the geographic area served 
by the mutual savings banking sys- 
tem, according to John deLaittre, 
president of the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, and pres- 
ident of The Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Alaska Mutual Savings Bank- 
ing Act, based on a model bill pre- 
pared by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, states 
that “it is the intent of the legisla- 
ture to make available the benefits 
of mutual savings banking, thereby 
encouraging the practice of thrift 
and promoting the accumulation of 
funds for investment to develop the 
economy.” 


Savings Account Ownership 


IF a family maintains a savings 
account in a commercial bank, sav- 
ings or building and loan associa- 
tion, or credit union, the chances are 
almost 50-50 it is not the only such 
account the family has, Professor 
Robert Ferber, University of Illinois 
research economist, reports. 

Professor Ferber directs a 4-year 
consumer savings study financed by 
the Ford Foundation and adminis- 
tered by a Inter-University Commit- 
tee for Research on Consumer Be- 
havior. He has just issued an interim 
report on savings-account owners in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Indianapolis. 

On the average, in the three cities 
sampled, three or more accounts oc- 
curred in more than one-fifth of the 
savings units. Total amount in sav- 
ings tends to increase with the num- 
ber of accounts owned. 

The report reveals a tendency of 
savers to keep savings accounts in 
different banks from checking ac- 
counts. In Indianapolis almost 60% 
of the savers followed this practice. 
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Consumers 
Plan to Purchase 
Fewer Cars 


Auto Production 
and Inventory 
Up and Still 
Climbing 


Japanese Execs 
Study Credit 
In U. S. A. 


Japanese 

Release 
Instalment Credit 
Figures 


Instalment Credit 


The shape of things to come: from February to May, buying plans—especially 
for cars and houses—declined more sharply than other expectations and attitudes, 
according to the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. Says the 
center: consumer attitudes toward purchase of new cars were considerably better in 
February 1960 than they were in February 1959. May was a different story— 
consumer interest in car purchase had deteriorated sharply, and intentions to buy 
used cars were particularly lower than they were a year ago. 


* * * 


At the same time, auto production is up again—and new car inventory is still 
increasing to well above the million mark. The used car market is certainly 
reflecting the consumer’s intentions and is slumping even a bit deeper—while only 
compacts gaily make gains and continue to increase their proportion of total sales, 
Production of this year’s models may be cut back or even halted ahead of sched- 
ule, to prevent the inevitable pile-up when new models come out in October— 
possibly including four new compacts. Terms are already 36 months. Hold them, 
warns the A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commission. 


* * * 


The A.B.A. recently played host to a group of Japanese executives brought to the 
United States by the International Cooperation Administration to study instalment 
credit. For several years, national consumption in Japan has increased continuously; 
and production of durable consumer goods in the second quarter of 1959 showed a 
62% increase, said the International Cooperation Administration. A movement has 
been started to increase instalment sales to the Japanese consumer, and the visit 
of the Japanese executives was arranged to help Japanese merchants and credit 
agencies avoid the pitfalls experienced by lenders in this country in the early days 
of instalment credit. 


The Japanese showed particular interest in instalment financing of sales of auto- 
mobiles, household furniture, home repairs and modernization, boats and appliances, 
and were very interested in legislation controlling loans and rates of losses. 


* * * 


An instalment credit study team sponsored by the Japan Productivity Center 
just released a report giving this picture of instalment credit in Japan. 


Eighty percent of all Japanese passenger cars—purchased mostly for business 
purposes—are bought on instalment credit. Downpayments of about 20% are 
required, and terms are kept to periods of from 10 to 12 months. Sixty-six per- 
cent of all sewing machines (listed, by the way, before television sets, refriger- 
ators, and many other durables) are purchased on instalment credit—again on 
downpayments of 20%, with terms ranging from 10 to 20 months. Other propor- 
tions for growing instalment purchase in Japan are 50% of all TV sets; 40% of 
all bicycles—an important mode of private transportation; 42% of all electric 
refrigerators; 40% of all case goods; 39% of all cameras. 


* * * 


The latest instalment credit delinquency figures are even better than last 
month’s good report. The percentage of total loans outstanding as of May 31 that 
were reported delinquent averaged out to about 1.5%. Personal loan delinquencies 
were up slightly at that time, as were direct auto loan delinquencies. Aside from 
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Auto picture may improve somewhat in a month or two, accord- 
ing to most recent indications; hold terms steady, Instalment 
Credit Commission cautions. 


these two categories, all others—indirect auto, FHA Title I, home appliance, and 
property improvement delinquencies are shrinking. 


* * * 


The “Planned Education Program” of Merchants National Bank, Indianapolis, 
Ind., includes a prepayment scheme that means that parents may begin to pay 
toward an offspring’s college education while the student is still in high school. 
The entire amount necessary to finance the education—tuition, books, etc.—is 
contracted for in advance and set aside in a trust account. Insurance coverage 
starts immediately—so that in case of the death of the sponsor the student is 
still guaranteed the funds which will be necessary to complete his education. The 
loan may be negotiated and payments begun as early as during the high school 
freshman year of the potential college student. Rates and terms depend upon 
when the contract is initially negotiated—the lowest rate, longest term loan of 
this type offered by Merchants National is, of course, the one negotiated in high 
school—up to 10 years may be taken to pay for it. The minimum loan is $300 a 
year for four years; the maximum loan is $2,500 per year for four years. Minimum 
monthly payments are $35, which includes principal, interest, and insurance. 


* * * 


Check credit and charge account banking won’t be spreading in southern banks 
until those plans already in existence have proved themselves, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Atlanta. According to a recent study by that bank, growth 
for these plans will be limited to banks already having them. Other banks queried 
either emphatically declared their intention to abstain, or were waiting out the 
experience of pioneers before taking a plunge. 


The Aircraft Loan Department of Beverly Bank, Chicago, inaugurated in December 1958, 

has since then financed more than $4,500,000 in business and private planes. Arthur A. 

Baer, president, greets the bank’s “Flying V.P.” Wes Larson as he lands after maiden 

flight from Wichita, Kans. The bank purchased this 162 Cessna Skylane to use on its 
service flights to dealer fields in the Midwest area 
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Planned Education 
Program Includes 
Prepayment 


Check Credit 
Growth Slowed 
in South 


Bank’s Aircraft Paper 
Totals $4,500,000 


in Two Years 
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Mortgage Workshop Topics 


THE program for the Fourth 
Regional Mortgage Workshop of the 
American Bankers Association to 
be held at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel 
in Boston, Mass., on October 23-25, 
is shaping up and will include these 
topics, according to Dr. Kurt F. 
Flexner, director of Mortgage Fi- 
nance: 

“Mortgage Investments in Pension 

and Trust Funds’; “A Positive 

Approach to Competitive Prob- 

lems”; “‘Problems of Buying and 

Selling Mortgages in the Sec- 

ondary Market”; “Maintaining a 

Profitable Mortgage Portfolio”; 

and “Current Money Market Prob- 

lems.” 

Four different aspects of “A Posi- 
tive Approach to Competitive Prob- 
lems” will be included in the pro- 
gram, as follows: (1) the savings 
interest rate problem; (2) the 
changing pattern of savings and its 
impact on the mortgage market; (3) 
the effect of current laws and regu- 
lations in mortgage lending on com- 
petition; and (4) new opportunities 
in mortgage lending. 

The complete workshop program 
will be announced in our next issue. 


Bi-Monthly Mortgage Letter 


THE A.B.A.’s Committee on Real 
Estate Mortgages plans to publish 
a bi-monthly letter giving pertinent 
statistics on major aspects of mort- 


“It’s an exact replica of John Alden’s 
house except for the TV antenna, the 
double garage, and the swimming pool!” 
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Housing and Mortgages 


of Marine Midland, looks on. 


at a nominal added cost.” 


gage lending activities, based upon 
data compiled by the committee. 
The first questionnaire will be sent 
out in August and the first issue of 
the letter will be mailed in the early 
fall to a special list of mortgage 
officers. 


Investment of Pension Trust 
Funds in Mortgages 


PENSION trusts, the fastest grow- 
ing pool of investment money in the 
nation, may soon end their historic 
holdout against investing in mort- 
gages, says a recent article in 
House & Home, professional maga- 
zine of the housing industry. 

Trustee-managers controlling 80% 
of the $25-billion accumulated in 
pension funds attended a seminar in 
New York to hear 20 housing indus- 
try leaders explain why mortgages 
should be given a major share in 
their portfolios. Speakers included 
government officials, builders, and 
lenders with long (and profitable) 
experience in the mortgage field. The 
meeting was sponsored by House & 
Home. 

Recent increases in mortgage buy- 


Arthur J. Frentz, president, Insured Credit Services, Inc., Chicago, right, 
presents a 5-figure insurance premium refund check to Fred D. Wilson, vice- 
president, Marine Midland Trust Company of Southern New York, Elmira, 
left, while George V. Carr, manager, Home Improvement Loan Division 


The refund resulted from a low loss experience under a eredit insurance 
policy, similar to FHA Title I, covering Marine Midland’s own plan of 
financing home improvements. Mr. Wilson stated that “under this insurance 
plan, our bank was able to increase substantially the return on such loans 


ing by pension funds point to a ma- 
jor breakthrough in the near future, 
as trustees and managers find that 
mortgages can compete with stocks 
and bonds in safety, liquidity, and 
yield. 


National Home Show 


THE Exposition of Building, In- 
dustry, and Services, the national 
home show for institutions which 
finance home building, will be held 
concurrently with the 47th annual 
convention of the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, October 3-6. 
Participating corporations and in- 
stitutions with a relation to home 
building and mortgage financing will 
be represented in the show. 


Mortgage Debt Expansion 
in 1959 Greatest Ever 


THE $13.5-billion expansion in 
home mortgage debt in 1959 was the 
greatest annual increase of home 
mortgage debt ever recorded, ac- 
cording to the Digest, published by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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WELLS FARGO BANK 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 449,066,843.24 


U.S. Government 
Obligations . . 


State, County, and 
Municipal Bonds .. . 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve 


Federal Funds Sold 
Loans and Discounts 


Bank Premises and 
Equipment .. 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ... . . . $2,299,595,878.92 


492,475,794.20 Acceptances Outstanding 3,550,644.07 


Reserve for Unearned 


139,096,269.21 .. 


16,434,277.33 
10,911,242.80 


Reserve for Interest, 


Other Liabilities . . . 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock ($10.00 Par) 


21,482,048.08 
10,107,314.13 


4,050,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,374,121,535.61 


21,589,674.07 


Other Real Estate . 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances. . . 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets . . . 


17,802,772.26 
Total Resources . . $2,522,591,585.34 


1.00 $43,298,750.00 


Surplus 


Undivided 
Profits 


3,477,452.95 


36,421,422.81 
Total Liabilities 


91,701,250.00 


171,421,422.81 
. $2,522,591,585.34 


United States Government and other securities carried at $324,545,761.37 are pledged to secure U.S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
PAUL A. BISSINGER 
Vice President, Bissinger & Co. 
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Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman and President 
Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation 
*SIDNEY M. EHRMAN 
Attorney-at-Law 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
*HECTOR ESCOBOSA 
President, 1. Magnin & Co. 
JAMES FLOOD 
Trustee, Flood Estate 
J. A. FOLGER 
President, J. A. Folger & Co. 
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DIRECTORS 


W. P. FULLER III 
Vice President 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
F. J. HELLMAN 
Executive Vice President 
I. W. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
*J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E, KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 
*J.W. MAILLIARD III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 


*Advisory Directors 


*DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President 
Homestake Mining Company 
WILSON MEYER 
Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
*HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Tubbs Cordage Co. 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R,. SULLIVAN 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
J. D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
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Aug. 


Aug. 


1969 AUGUST 1960 


American Bankers Association 


8-26 


18-21 
23-25 


The National Trust School, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, IIl. 


86th Annual Convention, New York City 


4th Regional Mortgage Workshop Meet- 
ing, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston 


34th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


9th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 


29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
The Drake, Chicago 


Southern Secretaries Conference, Francis 
Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 


Conference of Eastern Bankers Associa- 
tion Executives, Shamrock Cliff Hotel, 
Newport, R. I. 


13th National Credit Conference, 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


Instalment Credit Conference, 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


American Institute of Banking, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 


La- 


Conrad 


87th Annual Convention, San Francisco 


10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas, 
Texas 


State Associations 


Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 


Central States School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 


CALENDAR, 1960-61 


Nov. 


July 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


15-17 


25-27 


11-12 
14-15 


16-18 
17-18 


23-26 


10-12 


31- 


Aug. 13 
Sept. 


20-23 


30- 
Nov. 3 


27- 
Dec. 2 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 


DECEMBER 1961 JANUARY 196) 


Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 


House, Poland Spring 


Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Texas Bankers Instalment Credit, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Iowa, Fort Des Hotel, 
Moines 


Moines Des 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


59th Annual Convention, National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks, 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City 


National Safe Deposit Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Robert Morris Associates 46th Annual 
Fall Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Statler, Los Angeles 


National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 


Financial Public Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 


Investment Bankers Convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
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New home fora 
great tradition 


Our new 23-story addition at 
Clark and Monroe Streets will 
soon be completed. Here in 
Chicago's newest large bank- 
ing home, the Harris tradition 
of personal service continues. 
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HARRIS 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co, 1882—Incorporated 1907 


111 WEST MONROE STREET— CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 15, 1960 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . .$181,784,500.67 
124,156,843.97 
57,974,540.63 
3,088,477.28 
376,947,136.90 
1,320,000.00 
32,427.20 
3,972,296.79 
12,000,000.00 
$761,276,223.44 


U. S. Government Securities........ 
State and Municipal Securities. ..... 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock........ 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 


Bank Premises 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits. .$595,694,943.66 
Time Deposits 98,914,226.75 
Total Deposits 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1960 


Acceptances 


$694,609,170.41 
550,000.00 
32,427.20 
9,220,179.60 
5,000,000.00 


Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc..... 
General Contingency Reserve....... 
Capital $ 22,000,000.00 
Surplus 22,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 7,864,446.23 
Total Capital Funds 


51,864,446.23 
. $761,276,223.44 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried 
at $63,609,981 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Senior Vice President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
Chairman of Board and 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2003, Harris Bank Bidg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


RALPH F. HUCK 
Chapman and Cutler 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Chairman of Board 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 


ERNEST S. MARSH 


President, The Atchison, Topeka and : 


Santa Fe Railway Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Director, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 
Director, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 


CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 


DONALD P. WELLES 


Senior Vice President 


FRANK H. WOODS 


President, Sahara Coal Company, Inc. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 
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HERE aren’t many bankers—if 
any—who are opposed to the 

magnetic ink encoding of checks. 
They all see its advantages for the 
banking system as well as for in- 
dividual banks. They realize that 
clearing centers will soon be unable 
to cope with the growing volume of 
checks unless their operations can 
be mechanized. 

In spite of this, a great many 
bankers are reluctant to make the 
necessary change. Some started, and 
then decided to hold back and watch 
for further developments. Others 
have not even made a start. 


Reason for Reluctance 


This is understandable when one 
considers the many problems a bank 
must face in making such a change- 
over. At the same time, the “Al- 
phonse-Gaston” gambit of waiting 
for the other fellow can cause com- 
plications. Without properly encoded 
checks, the Federal Reserve banks 
can’t demonstrate the efficiency of 
their check sorting equipment. With- 
out such a demonstration, some 
banks will hesitate to encode their 
checks. 

Fortunately, there are banks 
throughout the country which have 
adopted the A.B.A. specifications and 
are encoding their checks. In the 
actual experiences of these banks 
can be found the solutions to prob- 
lems that other banks will face. 

One of the problems that seems to 
worry a good many bankers is how 
to handle the uncontrolled items— 
the checks that are provided by com- 
mercial accounts for their own use. 
“How can we persuade them to have 
their checks encoded in magnetic ink 
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A Key to Successful 
Check Encoding 


The proper encoding of commercial account checks is a 


problem in controlling the uncontrolled. Here’s what 


and be sure they meet the A.B.A. 
specifications?” is a typical ques- 
tion. 

Obviously a bank won’t have too 
much trouble in adapting its own 
checks where it has complete con- 
trol of the form. But to encode these 
and let the uncontrolled items go is 
not the answer. It’s generally agreed 
that a bank should aim for the en- 
coding of about 90% of all its checks 
to make its program successful. 

That means each bank must find 
a way to control that sleeping giant 
—the uncontrolled items. Failure to 
include these items can make the 
difference between efficiency and con- 
fusion all along the line, from the 
central clearing houses right down 
to the bank’s own transit depart- 
ment. 


A Most Peculiar Problem 


But the most amazing thing about 
this problem is that it really doesn’t 
exist. 

Bankers who have not yet ap- 
proached their commercial accounts 
to discuss magnetic ink imprinting 
are convinced that they face a prob- 
lem in trying to sell the idea. 

Bankers who have approached 
them report an enthusiastic response 
and willingness to comply with the 
A.B.A. requirements. 

“We found no problem getting the 
uncontrolled items encoded,” one 
banker reported. “Industry is aware 
of the problem and is extremely co- 
operative.” 

“Companies expected us to ask 
them,” said another. “They were 
waiting for us.” 

And the bankers had no worries 
about adherence to the A.B.A. stand- 


banks have learned about the problem and its solution. 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


ards, either. Practically all of the 
check suppliers know what the speci- 
fications are and they can print 
within the tolerances. Some banks 
found that it worked very satisfac- 
torily to leave the printing problems 
in the hands of the customer and 
his supplier. Others undertook the 
task of adding the magnetic sym- 
bols to the customers’ checks. 


The Question of Cost 


Some banks have eased the added 
burden for their customers by under- 
writing the additional cost of the 
check encoding. Experience shows 
that this runs fairly close to 5% 
above the regular printing charges. 
That extra cost of 5% holds whether 
the bank prints the code for the cus- 
tomer or the customer has his own 
supplier add it with the bank pick- 
ing up the tab for the difference. 

Bankers were divided on the ques- 
tion of who should pay the added 
cost of printing the code on busi- 
ness checks. While some do it for 
all commercial accounts, others care- 
fully avoid any commitment to 
shoulder the added cost. As one 
banker pointed out, “If we were to 
do it for one, we’d have to do it for 
all. It can’t be a half-way measure, 
and to do it for all is a very costly 
arrangement.” 


Limited Sales Resistance 


He added that none of the cus- 
tomers had balked at the extra cost. 
“After all, it’s the customer who 
ultimately benefits through faster 
and more accurate handling of his 
checks.” 

That last statement sounded like 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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Your eyes and ears 


Accurate information, straight from the horse’s 
mouth ... (or wherever it is to be found) .. . is 
why our many correspondent banking friends 
use City National as their eyes and ears in 
Chicago. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 
ing transactions ... buy and sell . . . portfolio 


Member 


in Chicago... 


advice... transferal of funds . 


.. transit service 
around the clock ... clearings. Small enough to 
provide the personal attention each job needs. 
You always deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd 
like to do business with you. 


NATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


Copyright City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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a good sales point, but it was one 
that bankers seldom had to raise. 
Most of them reported that they 
were pleasantly surprised to dis- 
cover that their business customers 
were already sold on the idea. “They 
were already informed about the 
new check-handling system when I 
called on them,” one banker ad- 
mitted. 

Another banker said, “Some of our 
accounts had studied the specifica- 
tions and had even begun to plan 


for the change. They were just wait- 
ing for the bank to catch up with 
them.” 

Other problems that bankers an- 
ticipated from their commercial ac- 
counts included such things as: 
changing checks that had a distinc- 
tive trademark design; altering 
forms that were an integral part of 
a company’s accounting system; and 
handling the encoding for companies 
with accounts in a number of dif- 
ferent banks. 

When they came to grips with 
these problems, it became quickly 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


10th & Grand 


June 15, 1960 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Condensed Statement of Condition at Close of Business 


& TRUST COMPANY 


progress and security you'll find reflected here. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


With thanks to our more than 1,000 ‘‘correspondents” who contributed to the 


Cash and Due from Banks 
Bonds 
United States Government Bonds 
United States Government 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Federal Funds Sold 


All other Loans & Discounts 


City National Bank Building and Garage 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
(Paid In) 
(Earned) 


Total Capital 
Surplus Earned 


Invested Capital 


Unearned Interest 


Our Liability on Acceptances 
Deposits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Instrumentalities, 


Loans and Obligations which are fully backed or 
insured by agencies of the U. S. Government. . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances Outstanding. 


$67,705,318 
$36,712,022 
.... 12,938,003 
49,650,025 
480,000 
2,000,000 
2,838,499 
.... 108,149,904 
112,988,403 
2,672,661 
1 
209,743 
63,744 
892,902 
148,614 


LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits and Reserves (Earned) .... 


Reserve for Dividends declared but not paid.... 
Reserves for Interest and Taxes........... 


Our Liability Account of Letters of Credit Issued 


June 15, 1960 


234,811,411 


June 15, 1960 


6,000,000 
5,976,895 

21,976,895 

160,000 

1,094,120 

1,634,634 

209,743 

63,744 

209,672,275 


234,811,411 


evident that none was a real stum- 
bling block. It was the consensus, 
for example, that the vast majority 
of checks can be redesigned without 
sacrificing the trademark value. In 
some instances it was actually im- 
proved. 

Where the customer’s checks form 
a part of his accounting system, the 
banker should have a sound knowl- 
edge of just how they’re used. With 
this knowledge the conversion prob- 
lem can be solved without costly 
changes in the accounting system. 

The company which deals through 
many banks is usually one of the 
larger concerns. Bankers have found 
them to be more progress-conscious, 
more cooperative and, therefore, 
more willing to comply with the 
bank’s request. That was the pat- 
tern that was uncovered. 


Words of Advice 


Time and again bankers repeated 
the same words of advice for those 
who have not yet started to switch 
to magnetic ink encoding of checks: 
“Get out and talk to your commer- 
cial accounts.” That’s the only way 
to be sure that the problems you’ve 
anticipated have not been magnified 
out of all proportion to reality. And 
it’s a good way to let your accounts 
know that you’re keeping abreast of 
the times. 

An official of an equipment com- 
pany closely concerned with check 
design said, “Experience to date has 
shown that, if the proper communi- 
cation is established, most commer- 
cial accounts will go along with a 
switch to magnetic ink encoding with 
minimum expense to the bank.” And 
bankers across the country have 
echoed that statement in reporting 
their own experiences. 


“You want the large size checkbook, 
right 


Mrs. Lewendowskimichelwicz?” 
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THE NATIONAL COUNTY BANK & TRUST CO. 


the - These components will enable you 
ind to prepare your ON US items for 
497322 74.926 POST-TRONIC Fully Automated 
Posting without need for MICR 
e 486.7475 388.956 
= Mprinting. 
486.7661 262006 


Link for 
| Automation 


N 
o 
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vl This trio of NATIONAL 

ay units .. . Adding Machine, 

Account Number Checking 

Device, Punched Paper 

ts Tape Recorder... will pro- 

of vide your bank with the By merely listing the items, correctness of the account 
“Electronic Link’? needed number is electronically calculated and verified before 

. to automate your demand the account number and amount can be automatically 

i ‘ ‘ recorded in the punched paper tape. 

is deposit accounting. 

i. 

a 

h 

d Feeding punched tape 

e into the National Tape 

Reader—attached to 


the POST-TRONIC* 
Machine — provides 
fully automated post- 
ing to meet the needs of 
your bank. 


Call your nearby National representative TODAY! He will be glad to 
acquaint you with the various approaches to full automation. You will 
find many time- and money-saving advantages through the National 
practical and economical step-by-step approach to Full Bank Automation. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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95.6% of All Banks Insured by FDIC 


OF ALL the commercial and mutual 
savings banks in the United 
States, 13,382 or 95.6% are now in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation. Of the remaining 
622 banks and trust companies not 
insured by the corporation, 55 are 
ineligible because they are trust 
companies not regularly engaged in 
deposit banking, explained Board 
Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott upon re- 


leasing the annual report of the 
corporation for 1959. 

During the past year the FDIC 
acted upon 161 applications for ad- 
mission to insurance and approved 
157. This included 89 new banks and 
68 banks that were already in oper- 
ation but not insured. Almost half 
of the new banks were located in the 
states of Florida, Illinois, and Texas. 
Among the 68 operating banks, 25 


: are times when bankers cannot 
make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 
gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 
basis, on a participation arrangement or otherwise, 
we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


* Old-line factoring 
* Non-notification factoring 


* Accounts receivable financing 
Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 
funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 
secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 
purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 
been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 
quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 
to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 
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were in New Hampshire and 24 were 
in Kansas. In addition, the board ap- 
proved 19 applications for continu- 
ance of insurance by banks that 
were withdrawing from the Federa] 
Reserve System. 


More Banks and Branches 


There was a marked increase over 
the previous year in the number of 
openings of new banks and branches, 
stated the report. The 13,382 cur- 
rently insured banks with their 10,- 
053 branches now provide a total of 
23,435 insured banking offices 
throughout the country. 

The FDIC conducted 10,767 bank 
examinations and investigations in 
the past year. The annual report 
made note of the widespread devel- 
opment and installation of electronic 
data processing equipment for banks. 
To meet this change, the FDIC is 
training its examination personnel 
in the use and understanding of 
these new electronic devices. 

The major purpose of the FDIC, 
the report points out, is to protect 
communities against the economic 
tragedy of a bank failure. It does 
this by restoring deposit balances 
to owners as fully and as rapidly as 
possible. 


Three Banks Closed 


Disbursements to protect deposit- 
ors were made in the case of three 
insured banks which closed during 
1959. These were: the Bartlett State 
Bank, Bartlett, Nebr.; the Liberal 
State Bank, Liberal, Mo.; and the 
First State Bank, Teneha, Tex. 

The three banks had more than 
3,000 depositors and deposits of 
$2,500,000. By the end of 1959 the 
FDIC had disbursed $1,700,000 cov- 
ering the full amount of the deposits 
of about 80% of the depositors in 
these three banks. Most of the re- 
maining depositors will receive full 
payment as soon as their claims are 
filed or settled, it was reported. 


The Long-Term Record 


Since its founding in 1934, the 
FDIC has paid a total of $348,000,000 
to 1,400,000 depositors in 439 failing 
banks. This has resulted in a loss to 
depositors of only 0.4%. Of these 
total disbursements, the FDIC an- 
ticipates in its report that it will re- 
cover $319,000,000 leaving an esti- 
mated loss of $29,000,000 for the 
corporation during the past quarter- 
century. 
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Undivided Profits 


—Demand . 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LIABILITIES 


$ 81,430,250.00 
88,569,750.00 


77,602,271.02 $ 247,602,271.02 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Interest Collected—Unearned 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 
Other Liabilities . 
Deposits—Time . $1,241,427,299.51 

1,902,194,130.62 
TOTAL . 


22,232,435.60 
16,917,021.34 
9,277,732.94 
2,348,379.63 


3,143,621,430.13 
$3,441,999,270.66 


Securities carried at $476,474,516.77 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Lioyp L. Austin 
President 


Frep B. OrtTMAN 
Associate Director 
Stanford Research 
Institute 


Joun J. Pike 
President, The 
Republic Supply Co. 
of California 


Frep H. Rour 
Chairman of the Board & 


l~ STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

7 June 30, 1960 

i RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks or $ 638,198,574.16 Capital . 
U.S. Government Securities $ 910,108,407.99 Surplus 
State and Municipal Securities 198,737,493.05 

r Other Bonds and Securities 14,571,338.02 1,123,417,239.06 

Loans (less reserves) 1,615,528,607.38 

Earned Interest Receivable . . ... . 12,337,664.49 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C 9,277,732.94 

x Bank Premises and Equipment 41,312,565.76 

Other Assets . __1,926,886.87 

5 TOTAL . $3,441,999,270.66 

k 
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In keeping with the growth of Southern California, 
Security First National Bank has completely modernized 
its Head Office building at Sixth and Spring Streets, Los 


Joun O’MELVENY 
Attorney 


Chief Executive Officer 
Rohr Aircraft Corp. 


Epmunp F. ScHNIEDERS 
Senior Vice President 


Evsripce H. Stuart 
Chairman of the Board 


Carnation Co. 


ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 
Senior Vice President 


Mitton M. TEAGUE 
Vice President and 
General Manager 
Limoneira Co. 


Epwarp R. VALENTINE 
Chairman of the Board 
and President 
Robinson Building Co. 


Angeles. This physical improvement program culminates 
years of planning and marks a major step in the constant 
effort to improve our service. 
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Operating Costs of Banks 


OW much do banks spend for 
specific kinds of products and 
services they use? Until re- 

cently the answer was grounded on 
guesswork, and supported by sup- 
position. Now BANKING has worked 
out a set of figures based upon the 
actual costs among banks in the 
First Federal Reserve District. 

The results shows that the nation’s 
commercial banks are billion-dollar 
customers for necessities other than 
buildings and personnel. These re- 
sults were obtained by applying the 
New England pattern of spending to 
the country as a whole. 


The Margin of Error 


A person doesn’t have to be a 
statistician to realize that the 
margin of error grows the farther 
you try to project a set of figures. 
Fortunately, we had a couple of 
checkpoints against which to mea- 
sure the results of projecting the 
New England figures to represent 
the entire United States. 

One checkpoint was the total ad- 
vertising expenditures of commer- 
cial banks as compiled each year by 
the A.B.A. Advertising Council. An- 
other was the total operating costs 
prepared annually by the FDIC. At 
both of these points the projected 
figures matched reasonably well with 
the published data. 

While this doesn’t guarantee the 
accuracy of all the figures, it does 
indicate that some reliance can be 
placed on them. At any rate, they 
are the best that have yet been ad- 
vanced to reflect the annual outlay 
of commercial banks for a variety 
of goods and services. 

It is interesting to compare the 
amounts spent for selected items. 
The three costliest areas are: (1) 
printing, stationery, and office sup- 
plies; (2) furnishings, equipment, 
and fixtures; and (3) publicity and 
advertising. And usually in that 
order. 

Exceptions occur in only two 
groups of banks. Among those with 
deposits under $2-million, the ex- 
penditures for postage, freight, and 
express rank third while publicity 
and advertising costs share fourth 
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Those elusive cost-of-doing-business fig- 
ures for banks have finally been pinned 
down after a fashion. Here’s what we 
found and how they were obtained. 


place with insurance expenditures. 
Among the $25- to $50-million banks, 
greater emphasis on publicity and 
advertising raises it to second place, 
exceeding the outlays for furnish- 
ings, equipment, and fixtures. 

It’s not surprising to see that the 
larger banks are also the biggest 
spenders. What is surprising is how 
sharply the costs rise as deposit vol- 
ume grows. This becomes more 
apparent when the figures in the 
table are put on a “per bank”’ basis. 

These “per bank” figures show 
that the average bank with under 
$2-million deposits spends about 
$6,600 a year for the listed items. 


The average for all commercial 
banks comes out to be $69,000— 
fairly close to the $69,600 spent an- 
nually by the typically $10- to $25- 
million bank. 

Just for the record it might be 
added that the $2- to $5-million bank 
spends about $16,000; the $5- to $10- 
million bank spends $33,000; and the 
$25- to $50-million bank spends 
$151,000 each year for these items. 

These, of course, are average fig- 
ures. Bankers who may wish to use 
them as a yardstick against which 
to measure the distribution of their 
own expenditures should realize 
that they are a rough yardstick. 


Selected Expenditures of Commercial Banks by Size 
(1958) 


All 
insured 
com- 
mercial 
banks* 


Expenditures Under 


(in millions) 


Publicity and 
advertising 

Printing, stationery, 
and office supplies. .. . 

Insurance (except on 
bank building) 

Postage, freight, and 


Furnishings, equipment, 
and fixtures 
Rentals of equipment. . . 
Books, information 
services, and credit 
1.0 
1.0 


Legal fees and expenses..} 32.0 


$2- to | $5- to i 
$2-million | $5-million | $10-million| $25-million| $50-million| $50-million 


Deposit size 


$10- to $25- to Over 


48.0 


100.0 
41.0 


15.0 
3.0 


17.0 
21.0 


3.0 
2.0 


4.0 
3.0 


2.0 
2.0 


* The totals are sums of the components and differ from amounts which would have been 


ured by applying to total current operating earnings of all insured comm 
the xpenee Tatios applicable to the total number of banks in the sample. 
SourcE: The national figures are projections based upon data for 226 Gaus 
the First Federal Reserve District outside of Boston as reported in Income an Ate p 
of Member Banks in the First Federal Reserve District, 1958, compiled and publis 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 


ercial banks 
member banks in 


enses 
d by 
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$134.0 $2.0 $ 8.0 $11.0 $18.0 $11.0 $84.0 
| 225.0 8.0 22.0 23.0 28.0 19.0 155.0 
| 66.0 | 28 | @t 7.0 10.0 7.0 33.0 
express. .. <r 93.0 | 4.0 | 8.0 9.0 10.0 7.0 55.0 
Telephone and 
telegraph............] 71.0 1.0 4.0 5.0 7.0 6.0 = 
17.0 20.0 10.0 
| 2.0 3.0 4.0 
| 
be 
3.0 
At 


DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Chairman, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


ROY T. HURLEY 
Saddle River, New Jersey 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
Chairman, Union Asbestos and 
Rubber Company 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board, Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 


117 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 


$ 930,038,216 
593,514,004 


102,471,170 
State, Municipal and Public Securities . . 233,599,004 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 6,023,400 
Other Securities 22,431,098 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Ac- 
ceptances 1,393,822,354 


Mortgages 47,701,249 
Banking Houses and Equipment 23,812,420 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ... 71,538,968 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . 12,934,744 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $2,997,732,396 
Outstanding Acceptances 72,930,085 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills 33,984,394 


Other Liabilities 3,029,386 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Interest, etc. 36,821,416 
*Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 52,504,300 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1960 3,023,400 


Capital Funds: 
Capital (5,039,000 
shares—$20 par) . $100,780,000 
Surplus 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits .... 37,081,250 237,861,250 


* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None 
are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $181,513,741 are pledged 
to secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or 
permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Cash and Due from Banks ........... 

U. S. Government Securities ......... 

1k U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mort- 

1e 

4 

8. 

‘ir 

k. 

$3,437,886,627 

) 
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THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks e 
United States Government Securities. . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . e 
Bank Premises. . . . 
Other Real Estate .. 
Other Assets . @ @ 


-$ 222,467,486.73 
247,207,461.76 
98,514,516.47 
3,300,000.00 
838,749,989.53 
4,112,022.42 


1.00 
6,603,326.73 
$1,420,954,804.64 


LIABILITIES 


« $ 22,500,000.00 
ee 87,500,000.00 
ee 11,970,142.00 


Capital Funds $ 121,970,142.00 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings . . $1,245,853,853.61 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 37 ,988,914.19 


Total Deposits 1,283,842,767.80 
10,157,400.63 
4,984,494.21 


$ 1,420,954,804.64 


United States Government Securities carried at $112,579,455.20 are pledged tosecure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


70 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 
Painesville Willoughby Bedford « Solon 
Berea « Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL SAVINGS TRUSTS 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 
707,333 DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 


ue dime and quarter savers 


re truly Unique! 


Patented coin slides allow re- 
moval of coins in seconds . . 


All designs are 2 colors. Order 
by number and specify 10¢ or 
25¢ folders 


AND THEY COST NO MORE! 


Unique Coin Service, Inc. 


BERNARD STRAUSS Cateypuse 170 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL 


Manufacturers 
Report on 
Automation 


EPRESENTATIVES of nine equip- 
ment manufacturers met recent- 
ly with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Savings Management and 
Operations of the A.B.A. Savings 
and Mortgage Division. They dis- 
cussed the latest progress and the 
future plans concerning the develop- 
ment of bank automation equipment. 
Rather than distribute a full 
statement of what was reported, the 
Committee decided to establish a 
“Savings Automation Lending Li- 
brary.” Detailed progress reports on 
automation as well as other infor- 
mation are currently available. In- 
terested member banks may borrow 
any of this material by writing to 
Miss Marion B. Hill, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, A.B.A., 12 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Other projects on which the Com- 
mittee is working include: signature 
verification; savings account anal- 
ysis procedure; analysis of “no- 
passbook” savings; application of 
magnetic ink encoding to savings 
and mortgage operations; methods 
and procedures of computing and 
paying interest on savings deposits; 
and communicating between the 
principal office and branches. 


The Committee 


The Committee is chaired by Leonard 
P. Chamberlain, vice-president, The 
Provident Institution for Savings, Bos- 
ton. It includes: Park T. Adikes, sec- 
retary, Jamaica Savings Bank, Ja- 
maica, N. Y.; Richard F. Burdett, 
treasurer, Newton Savings Bank, New- 
ton, Conn.; Walter F. Clow, vice-pres- 
ident, The First National Bank of 
Chicago; Leonard T. Ebert, comptrol- 
ler, The Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society; Robert E. Fendrich, vice-pres- 
ident, The Howard Savings Institution, 
Newark, N. J.; Charles H. Hittle, vice- 
president, American Fletcher National 
Bank & Trust Company, Indianapolis; 
Walter B. Kelley, vice-president, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; George E. Levine, vice-president, 
Providence Institution for Savings, 
Providence; Forde Steele, vice-presi- 
dent, Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land; and Walter E. Trabbold, assist- 
ant comptroller, Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington. The secretary is Rudolph 
R. Fichtel, deputy manager, A.B.A. 
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The 
Cleveland 
© 
Crust Company 
PAT OFF 
Capital Stock ...« 
Gurplus.. « e 
Undivided Profits ... 
Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. .. . 
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Quantity *1000 2000 3000 5000 10,000-up 
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“Minimum. Prices f.0.b. factory — subject to change without notice. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations . . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ° 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 


$ 556,428,885.42 
531,054,399.27 
191,406,473.23 
1,643,198,901.26 
3,375,228.78 
7,950,000.00 
1,931,421.99 
10,444,341.93 
8,715,590.02 
$2,954,505,241.90 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . $ 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits ° 
Discount Collected, but not anid 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . 
Reserves tor Taxes, etc. . 
Bills Payable . ‘ 
Liability Account ot Acceptances . ‘ 
Time Deposits . $ 595,927,696.32 
Demand Deposits . ‘ 1,653,929,971.40 
Deposits ot Public Funds . 4 325,627,732.98 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘ 


125,000,000.00 
140,000,000.00 
19,426,406.22 
7,579,519.87 
2,500,000.00 
35,164,067.91 
40,000,000.00 
2,333,351.11 


2,575,485,400.70 
7,016,496.09 
$2,954,505,241.90 


United States government obligations and othér securities carried at $375,696,003.25 are pledged to secure United States government and 
other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Board of Directors 


JoserH L. BLocx 


Chairman, 
Inland Steel Company 


CueEssER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 
Tribune Company 


J. D. Farrincron 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MarsHALL FIELD, Jr. 
President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Chicago Daily News 

James B. ForGan 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


GayLorD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


President 


Wa ter M. HEYMANN 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Rosert S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


Henry P. IsHam 
Chairman of the Board, 
Clearing Industrial District, Inc. 

Homer J. LivincsTron 
Chairman of the Board 


HuGuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Brooxs McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Company 
Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B, NEUMILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oares, JR. 


Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 


President, 
Armour & Company 


European Office—London 
38 Walbrook 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


August 1960 


Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Executive Vice-President 


G1LBerT H. ScriBNER 
Scribner & Company 


A. SMITH 


Winston, Strawn, 
Smith and Patterson 


R. Douctas STUART 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WaRE 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 
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Will-Drafting Contest 


for University Law Students 


tional Bank and Trust Company 

of Fargo, N. Dak., has spon- 
sored a will-drafting contest for 
second-year law students taking 
courses in trusts and wills at the 
University of North Dakota. All the 
students participate in the contest. 

Assistant Trust Officer John M. 
Riley outlines the procedures fol- 
lowed by Merchants National in its 
contest: 

The trust department drafts a typ- 
ical estate planning problem and sub- 
mits it to the participants, usually 
in early spring. To complete the 
problem, the students are required 
to draft a memorandum giving their 
suggested recommendations for the 
proper planning of this estate. In- 
cluded are the various Federal and 
state tax computations, before and 
after the recommended plan is put 
into effect. 

Students are asked to include in 
the memorandum a schedule show- 
ing how the estate will be distributed 
if no will is drawn, along with tax 
consequences on the death of hus- 
band and wife. Students then pre- 
pare the will of-:the client, incorpor- 
ating the suggestions made in their 
memoranda. They are also expected 
to indicate tax savings through the 
use of the will. 

The trust problem submitted to 
the University of North Dakota law 
students in 1960 concerned the es- 
tate of Michael Patrick O’Brien of 
Dublin, N. Dak., in Shamrock Coun- 
ty. Mr. O’Brien is a farmer owning 
a considerable amount of farm land, 
but he lives in Dublin with his fam- 
ily and makes daily trips back and 
forth to the farm. The facts sup- 
plied by the bank on the O’Brien 
family and property included the 
following: 


G "tie 1936 the Merchants Na- 


Facts About the O'Briens 
and Their Assets 


Name 

Michael Patrick O’Brien 
Sharon O’Brien 45 Wife 
Timothy P. O’Brien Son 
Paul F. O’Brien 10 Son 
Karen O’Brien 8 Daughter 


Age Relationship 
48 Client 


Mr. O’Brien’s estate is made up 
of the following assets: 
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Solely 
owned 


$ 2,500 


Joint 

Home (Dublin, N. D.) $20,000 
Automobile 
Bank account 
Stocks and bonds 
Life insurance 

(payable to wife) 
Savings account 4,000 
Farm land and buildings 92,500 


$151,500 


5,000 
30,000 


50,000 


$52,500 


Questions to Be Answered on 
Taxes, Insurance, Trust Fund... 


The students are asked to consider 
this list of questions on taxes, in- 
surance, trust fund, etc. 


Taxes: 


(1) If your client should die to- 
morrow, what would be his esti- 
mated Federal and state estate taxes, 
assuming a deduction of $10,000 for 
administration expenses? 

(2) If Mr. O’Brien dies first, 
what would be the estimated Fed- 
eral and state estate taxes payable 
on Mrs. O’Brien’s death, assuming 
she dies more than 10 years later and 
she retains approximately all of the 
property she receives at his death, 
and that she dies without a will? 
At this point, you may also assume 
an administration expense of $10,- 
000. 

(3) What are the total estate 
taxes payable after the death of both 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien, if Mr. O’Brien 
does not have a will drawn? 

(4) What action would you recom- 
mend be taken on the property held 
in joint tenancy? Would you recom- 
mend that this property all be placed 
back in the name of Mr. O’Brien or 
would you suggest that the property 
be split now and half placed in the 
sole name of each? What would be 
the gift tax consequences upon divi- 
sion of the joint property by either 
of these two methods? 

(5) If you feel Mr. O’Brien has a 
tax problem, what’ method of solving 
it would you recommend? 


Insurance: 

(1) How should the insurance be 
handled? Should any of the life in- 
surance on Mr. O’Brien’s life be made 
payable to the estate? In the event 
that Mr. O’Brien purchases more 
life insurance, whom should he name 
as beneficiary? 


Trust fund: 

(1) Would you recommend that 
part or all of Mr. O’Brien’s property 
be placed in a trust? 

(2) If so, should the trust include 
any of the following? 

(a) Should the trust be named 
beneficiary of the life insurance pol- 
icies? 

(b) If a marital deduction trust 
is used, should Mrs. O’Brien be given 
the power to invade the principal? 

(c) At what age should the 
children receive trust income, and 
at what age should the corpus he 
distributed to them? 

(d) Should the corpus of the 
trust for the benefit of the children 
be held intact until the death of 
Mrs. O’Brien or should it be distrib- 
uted to the children upon their 
reaching a certain age, or would both 
of these provisions be the most suit- 
able in this case? 

(e) Should the trustee have the 
power to invade the principal, either 
for the benefit of the children or for 
Mrs. O’Brien? 


Miscellaneous: 

(1) Should Mr. O’Brien’s will in- 
clude a simultaneous death clause, 
and if so how should the clause be 
drafted? 

(2) Compute the estate and gift 
taxes after provisions of your mem- 
orandum have been carried out. For 
purposes of this computation, assume 
that Mrs. O’Brien dies at least 10 
years later and has retained approxi- 
mately the same property. 

“The entries are judged,” said Mr. 
Riley, “on the basis of originality, 
completeness, and, of course, cor- 
rectness of the tax computations and 
recommended solutions. 

“Since 1954 the awards of $50, 
$30, and $20 for the three best solu- 
tions to this trust problem are pre- 
sented in conjunction with a noon 
luncheon held by the local under- 
writers association of Grand Forks 
and the surrounding area. At this 
luncheon the problem is reviewed 
and, after the recommended solu- 
tions are explained, awards are pre- 
sented to the winners.” 
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Changing Geography 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


tion, according to Solomon and Bil- 
bija’s study, Metropolitan Chicago. 
More of Chicago’s labor force works, 
principally women, than does that of 
the nation. Its jobs are concentrated 
in highly productive durable goods 
manufacture, wholesale trade, and 
finance. Within a given industry, 
output per worker is higher. And, 
of course, there are fewer farm 
workers. 

Chicago gains output per worker 
from economies such as its location 
as a center of all forms of trans- 
portation and from having more 
large manufacturing establishments 
than the average for the nation. Re- 
sulting higher income per worker 
than the national average leads to 
higher prices for services. This in 
turn is reflected in higher value of 
output (rather than physical vol- 
ume) per worker in the service 
industries. 

The population of Chicago is 
changing rapidly in makeup. Net 
in-migration, principally from Negro 
and rural white Southerners in 
search of economic opportunity, ac- 
counts for approximately a fourth 
of recent population gains, and oc- 
curred despite the move of middle 
income receivers to suburbs. 

During the postwar period, Chi- 
cago’s dependence upon manufac- 
turing as an “export” industry of 
products for sale to the rest of the 
country increased. Its total depend- 
ence on export industries appeared 
to decrease. 

Solomon and Bilbija’s think that 
Chicago will probably gain a leading 
share of the increase in water-borne 
traffic from the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, and they cite a sample study 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry concluding that 
total cargo passing through Chicago 
will double by 1965 and reach ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 tons. 


CORNERED 


Meeting expenses 
Is easy for me— 

I meet them wherever 
I happen to be. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


August 1960 


Today's Costs Tomorrow 


We, who make check paper, view with enthusiasm 
the Bank Automation Program. It has given us prob- 
lems but it promises us a great future. 


The machines that will automatically handle the great 
volume of checks in use today guarantee the main- 
tenance of checking account costs at a lower level 
than otherwise possible, and we think this will in- 
crease the use of checks. 


It is our responsibility to give you paper with both 
protection against alteration and counter- 

feiting, as well as the qualities necessary 

to meet the machine demands. 


— 


THE 
WAVY LINES ® 


ARE A 


| safety paper for checks. 


LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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The Trust Company of New Jersey's President L. B. Carey says: 


“WE HAVE ORDERED THE BURROUGHS VRC COMPUTER SYSTEM AS 


The seene: The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. The subject: 
Burroughs B-251 Visible Record Computer System now on order for this bank. The 
spokesman: President L. B. Carey who says, ‘‘We have ordered the Burroughs 
VRC System after deciding that it represents the next logical step in our planned pro- 
gram leading to full bank automation.” The point: The Burroughs VRC system is 
designed to process at high speeds the hard copy records traditionally familiar to bank 
operations—and to furnish vital, comprehensive management reports automatically. 
The VRC is a solid-state, fully transistorized computer system which requires no 
extensive site preparation and only a minimum of advance programming. Its purpose 
is to help stabilize costs and absorb rapidly increasing volumes while utilizing familiar 
hard copy records for the convenience of employees and better service to customers. 
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THE NEXT LOGICAL STEP IN OUR BANK AUTOMATION PROGRAM” 


The Trust Company of New Jersey is one of the many outstanding banks to select 
the VRC System as part of a program aimed at improved operations, management 
control and better customer service. For details call our nearby branch or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and VRC—TMs 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


August 1960 
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BATTLE for 
TIME DEPOSITS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 
posits are to be seen in the follow- 
ing data, showing, in billions of dol- 
lars, time deposits of all commercial 
banks on selected dates during the 
year following the hike. 


Dec. 31, 1956 $82.2 
Jan. 30,1957 82.9 
Feb. 27 83.6 
Mar. 84.6 
Apr. 84.9 
May. 29 85.7 
June 26 86.4 


July 31, 1957 $86.7 
Aug. 28 

Sept. 25 

Oct. 30 

Nov. 


Dee. 25 


Treasury and Banks Compete 
for Savings 


In 1959, although interest rates in 
general rose, the maximum rate on 
member banks’ and other banks’ time 
deposits was not increased. Time de- 
posits in mutual savings banks and 
in commercial banks rose only mod- 
erately. Such deposits in commer- 
cial banks were $63.2-billion at the 
end of 1958, $65.4-billion the follow- 
ing June 24, and the same on De- 
cember 30 last. Early in 1960 such 
deposits declined slightly, thereafter 
rising to $66.5-billion on May 25, 
1960. 

The 1959 rise of commercial 
banks’ time deposits was consider- 
ably less than during most recent 


years. This reflected, in part, shifts 
out of time certificates by corpora- 
tions, state and local governments, 
and foreign investors, as well as 
smaller additions to savings deposits 
by individuals because of higher 
yields available on other savings 
media, including U. S. Government 
securities. As shown by the figures 
just cited, time deposits of commer- 
cial banks could not buck this com- 
petition during the last half of 1959. 

Growth of mutual savings bank 
deposits in 1959 was only about half 
of that in 1958 and the smallest since 
1951. But shares of savings and loan 
associations, which are able to offer 
higher returns to savers, grew more 
in 1959 than in any other year. As 
noted by the Fed’s Bulletin: 

The small growth in commercial 
bank deposits in 1959 was accom- 
panied by a record peacetime in- 
crease of $11-billion in nonbank in- 
vestor holdings of U. S. Government 
securities maturing within one year. 
Such short-term claims on the Trea- 
sury are highly liquid forms of in- 
vestment and to a significant degree 
are regarded by their holders as 
close substitutes for bank deposits. 
More than one-third of the 1959 in- 
crease in holdings of short-term se- 
curities was accounted for by the 
passage of time, as securities moved 
closer to maturity and into the short- 
term category. The other $7-billion 
reflected net acquisitions in 1959 of 
short-term issues in securities mar- 
kets or in Treasury financings. 


TABLE IV 


Maximum Interest Rates Payable on Time Deposits 
(Percent per annum) 


Nov. 1, 1933- 
Type of deposit 


Other time deposits payable: 
In 6 months or more 
In 90 days to 6 months... . 
In less than 90 days....... 


Jan. 31, 1935 | Dec. 31, 1935 


Jan. 1, 1936- 
Dec. 31, 1956 | Jan. 1, 1957 


Feb. 1, 1935- Effective 
2% 2% 
2% 
2% 


2% 
2% 


NoTe.—Maximum rates that may be paid by member banks as established by the 
Board of Governors under provisions of Regulation Q. Under this Regulation the rate 
payable by a member bank may not in any event exceed the maximum rate payable by 
State banks or trust companies on like deposits under the laws of the State in which the 
member bank is located. Effective Feb. 1, 1936, maximum rates that may be paid by 
insured nonmember commercial banks, as established by the FDIC, have been the same as 


those in effect for member banks. 


California S&L Demand 
Hits Banks 


Savings and loan association «om- 
petition with commercial banks for 
savings is particularly keen in Cali- 
fornia. The savings and loan asso- 
ciations there advertise for new 
shareholders in other parts of the 
country, particularly in the North- 
east. The following comment as to 
the effects on commercial banks is 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco in its review of 
1959: 


Time deposits at district member 
banks rose by $396,000,000 in 1959, 
a gain of 3.3%.’ This was in marked 
contrast to an increase of $1.4-billion 
in 1958. Since the largest part of 
time deposits in the district repre- 
sents savings accounts of individuals 
and savings undoubtedly increased 
in the district, this denotes an in- 
creased selectivity by savers with 
respect to alternative returns on 
their funds. Since commercial banks 
were limited to a maximum rate of 
8% on time deposits, individuals 
turned in part to savings and loan 
associations which paid 4% during 
1959. Toward the end of the year, 
the more sophisticated individual in- 
vestors put their funds into short- 
and intermediate-term United States 
Government securities. An issue of 
4-year and 10-month Treasury notes 
bearing a coupon rate of 5% was so 
heavily oversubscribed (largely by 
individuals) when presented in Octo- 
ber that it came to be known in 
the market as the “magic fives” for 
the manner of its public reception. 
Corporations and state and _ local 
governments also switched their 
funds from time balances to Treasury 
obligations. 


The effects of higher savings and 
loan dividend rates in California 
were great enough to be reflected in 
all-bank time deposits in January. 
Time deposits in the country’s com- 
mercial banks declined during Jan- 
uary from $65,884,000,000 to $65,- 
200,000,000. But during the next 
four months the increase of $1.4- 
billion was comparable to $1.6-bil- 
lion of the corresponding months of 
1959. In other words, the California 
savings and loan competitive impact 
was pretty much concentrated in 
January. Its over-all effect has been 
to slow down the rate of growth of 
commercial banks’ time deposits. 


1About two-fifths of this gain was ac- 
counted for by the addition of member 
banks in Alaska and Hawaii. 
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During the first half of 1960 
short-term interest rates — notably 
yields on Treasury bills—softened 
considerably. Yields on long-term 
Governments and on state and local 
government bonds declined slightly, 
while yields on corporate bonds 
were fairly steady. This situation 
contrasts with the rising yields ex- 
perienced through most of 1960 in 
long-term bonds. 


Bill Yields and Corporation Time 
Deposits; ‘60 Like ‘58? 

The experience during 1958 sug- 
gests that most of the shifting out 
of time deposits into Treasury bills 
and vice versa is done by corpora- 
tions on the basis of relative re- 
turn. The year 1958 was marked 
by big swings in the bill yield. In 
September 1957 the market yield on 
3-month bills was 3.83%. Thereafter 
the yield practically nosedived, 
reaching 1.138% in June 1958. After 
July it started to climb and in De- 
cember 1959 reached 4.49%. During 
this whole period the maximum rate 
payable on time deposits was 3%; 
on time deposits payable in 90 days 
to 6 months, 244%; and on those 
payable in less than 90 days, only 
1%. The decline in bill yields fav- 
ored movement of corporation funds 
out of bills into time deposits, while 
the subsequent rise in bill yields 
favored the investment of corpora- 
tion balances in bills. 

There are no statistics to measure 
movements of business time deposits, 
although the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank is reported to have made 
a special survey. At any rate, the 
decline in bill yields this year has 
gone only about half as far as that 
of 1957-58 mentioned above. While 
this provides no basis for assuming 
that history is repeating itself in 
respect to shifts of corporation funds 
out of bills into time deposits, a 
further and marked decline in bill 
yields should be watched by com- 
mercial banks. 


Life Insurance Companies; 
Mutual Savings Banks 


Life companies continue to com- 
pete with commercial banks for in- 
termediate and long-term loans. Pol- 
icy holders numbered 78,000,000 in 
1948, 112,000,000 in 1958, and 115,- 
000,000 at the end of 1959. From 
1946 to 1958, policy reserves more 
than doubled to $88-billion. Last 
December they had reached nearly 
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$94-billion. Of the latter amount, 
more than $39-billion was in real 
estate mortgage loans. 

Mutual savings banks, according 
to L. A. Jennings who, until re- 
cently, was Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, hold much the same 
favorable income tax position as sav- 
ings and loan associations. They 
are easily able to pay higher rates 
for savings than commercial banks, 
and the services they provide cover 
a wide range in some states. As an 
example of the rugged competition 
they offer commercial banks, Mr. 
Jennings quoted from an advertise- 
ment of a Connecticut savings bank 
as follows: 


For all your family needs—safe 
deposit boxes, night depository, sav- 
ings accounts, Christmas and vaca- 
tion clubs, save-by-mail, collateral 
loans, savings bank life insurance, 
travelers’ checks, personal money 
order checks, personal loans, auto- 
matic loan privilege, mortgage loans, 
mortgage insurance, home improve- 
ment loans. 


Some 8,000 finance and personal 
loan companies are sometimes cited 
as bank competitors, although they 
operate largely on money borrowed 
from commercial banks. In effect they 
borrow wholesale and lend retail. 
While the earnings on their loans 
exceed the cost of their borrowings 
from banks, many of the latter seem 


to be content with the arrangement. 
Operating long hours, finance com- 
panies do lend to home owners for 
repair and modernization and to 
others in competition with commer- 
cial banks. 

Pension and profit-sharing plans 
constitute another growing competi- 
tor of commercial banks. It is not 
at all unusual for a corporation to 
borrow from its own pension fund 
instead of from its bank. The num- 
ber of such funds is steadily grow- 
ing and so is their size. 


The Great Competitor 

Not to be overlooked in a review 
of competition with the banks is the 
role of the Government. We have 
already noted the competition which 
Treasury bills provide for time de- 
posits among corporations and indi- 
viduals. 

The Magic Fives issued in 1959 
showed that longer securities may 
also compete with time deposits. The 
U. S. Savings Bond involves the 
banks patriotically helping the Gov- 
ernment to compete with them. 
Mention may be made also of the 
numerous Government lending activ- 
ities, often in competition with 
banks. 

As Poor Richard said, “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” And where 
the penny saved earns most in in- 
terest is most likely where the sav- 
ing will be put to work. 


“Hastings, I understand you’ve been doing your young- 
ster’s homework on company time and equipment!” 
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Bank Helps Indians 


Become Entrepreneurs 


Tribal leaders learn advantages of 
commercial banking at periodic 
pow-wows with a bank that also 
lends wampum to industrious braves. 


MITCHELL GORDON 


away from ancient tribal prac- 

tices—in money as in other mat- 
ters. But no one can say the Valley 
National Bank isn’t trying. 

Last fall this Arizona institution 
launched a special Indian loan pro- 
gram, backed by tribal guarantees, 
to promote individual enterprise 
among the reservation redskins. It 
made its first loan under the pro- 
gram in early October to a Hualapai 
(pronounced walapie) brave so he 
could build up his small herd of cat- 
tle, pay off a few debts, and buy a 
pickup truck. 


[: not easy weaning the Indian 


Holds Tribal Conferences 


Shortly thereafter, the bank un- 
dertook the sponsorship of a unique 
Tribal Business Management Con- 
ference. The 2-day pow-wow was de- 
signed to acquaint the leaders of 
some 20 Southwest Indian tribes 
with the advantages of commercial 
banking and, more generally, of the 
free enterprise system — what has 
come to be known as “the American 
way of life.” 

Arizona has more Indians than 
any other state in the union: the 
1959 estimates are 77,000 against 
43,000 for runner-up New Mexico. 
With the state’s population now to- 
taling 1,282,000 persons, this means 
that one out of every 16 Arizonans 
is an Indian. 

Even more to the point, perhaps, 
is this startling fact: 26.7% of the 
state’s land is reservation - owned 
compared with 14.8% for all private 
owners combined. The rest is owned 
by the state and Federal govern- 
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ments, with the latter accounting for 
44.3%. 

While it doesn’t give an estimate 
for Arizona alone, the bank believes 
that resources of Indian reservations 
in Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and California could easily generate 
$5-billion worth of income over the 
next decade. 

At the present time, however, most 
land and other income - producing 
property within the reservation is 
tribally owned. Revenues accrue in 
the name of the tribe to be used as 
the tribal council deems proper. In- 
dividual operators understandably 
find it difficult to expand in so so- 
cialistic an atmosphere. 

Tribal councils have traditionally 
kept their deposits with the U. S. 
Treasury in Washington. The brave 
or squaw who wanted a loan had to 


Clarence Wesley (Apache) and Samuel 
Thomas (Pima) listen to Abott Seka- 
quaptewa (Hopi) before session starts 


appeal to the tribal council and was 
often lax in making payments be- 
cause of the unbusinesslike nature of 
the system. Scant security, the diffi- 
culty of collection, and a lack of 
knowledge stood between the reser- 
vation Indians and the loan depart- 
ments of commercial banks for years. 


Evidence of Success 


It’s this situation, of course, that 
Valley National is seeking to rem- 
edy. They won’t reveal specific fig- 
ures, but bank officials report that 
they’ve boosted their number of In- 
dian savings accounts 50% in the 
past four years. Two tribes have 
withdrawn their funds completely 
from the U. S. Treasury in favor of 
commercial banking while two others 
have partially done so. 

In addition, a bank loan officer 
estimates that 65% of all Indian in- 
stalment buying handled by banks in 
Arizona is now being done through 
the Valley National. 

Approximately half of the bank’s 
64 offices located throughout the 
state are engaged in some phase of 
Indian banking, while every one of 
the state’s 14 Indian tribes is doing 
business with the bank directly or 
indirectly. One man has been as- 
signed practically full time to the 
bank’s Indian customers. He’s dark- 
skinned Thomas S. Shiya, born 47 
years ago of Lebanese parents in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. Shiya is no novice to Indian 
problems. He served for two years 
as general manager of the San Car- 
los Apache Tribal Enterprises, con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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MANHATTAN 


CHARTERED 1799 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: New York 15 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks. ... . $2,112,595,996 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 1,124,918,619 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . 433,886,473 


New Building under Construction . . . . . . 94,518,184 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 184,683,595 


LIABILITIES 


Bills Payable . . . . 64,275,000 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . 3,795,741 
Reserve for Taxes . .. . 42,687,932 
Acceptances Outstanding . . 197,813,360 
Other Liabilities . . . . 79,969,282 
Reserve for Contingencies 14,938,236 
Capital Funds: 
Capiteel Stock . « »« $167,879,250 


(13,430,340 Shares—$12.50 Par 
Undivided Profits. . - 104,019,799 671,899,049 


$8,421,420,588 


Of the above assets $578,474,682 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $45,995,082 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BURGLARY « 


_ From coast to coast, thousands of 
industrial, commercial and institution- 
al establishments have discovered the 
economy of using ADT automatic 
protection to safeguard life, property, 
and profits against fire, burglary, hold- 
up, sabotage and other hazards. 

The leader in automatic property 
protection, ADT manufactures, in- 
stalls, maintains and operates the most 
modern protection systems available 
anywhere. ADT electric and electron- 
ic systems are specifically designed to 
provide maximum security at lowest 
cost. Thousands of ADT subscribers 
enjoy substantial savings over other, 


less dependable and far more expen- 
sive methods of guarding their proper- 
ties. At the same time, they are as- 
sured of the most reliable protection 
available. 

ADT central stations are located 
in principal cities. In other areas, ADT 
systems may be connected directly to 
police and fire departments. These 
systems are fully maintained and reg- 
ularly tested by ADT specialists. 

For additional information, call our 
sales office in your city, listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Burglar Alarms 
or Fire Alarms, or write to our Execu- 
tive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY AOT 


Executive Office: 


A NATION WIHIOE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 313. 


ORGANIZATION 


Never mind all that, Miss Brinkley. 


| got what | needed from BANKING 


last night—at home. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 


sisting of a 26,000-head cattle ranch, 
a 300-acre farm, and two general 
stores grossing over $1,000,000 an. 
nually when he was hired five years 
ago by Walter Bimson, now chair. 
man of the board. 

Mr. Shiya’s consuming passion— 
and a pet project of the bank—is the 
tribal guarantee loan program. This 
plan permits the bank to make 
loans to individuals who otherwise 
wouldn’t qualify under Federal Re. 
serve regulations because they lack 
sufficient security. The necessary 
collateral is provided in the form of 
deposit certificates issued to the 
tribe by the bank and reflecting the 
value of funds deposited with it. An 
interest rate of 3% is paid per 
annum. 


A Case in Point 


In the case of the Hualapai brave 
who got the first loan ($12,800 at 
5%) the tribe was required to pledge 
$10,000 worth of deposit certificates. 
It was able to do this since it had 
just deposited $30,000 with the bank. 
The loan permits the brave to bring 
his herd up from something less 
than 30 head to approximately 100. 
“That’s an economical number,” 
says Shiya, “which he otherwise 
couldn’t hope to attain until he be- 
came an old man.” 

Dene Pattillo, the bank’s Kingman 
manager, sees a potential for a dozen 
such cattle loans and perhaps other 
types of loans for such purposes as 
helping Indian entrepreneurs cater 
to tourists. He figures if he can help 
make a few Indians “rich” through 
the assumption of loan responsibil- 
ity and the demonstration of indi- 
vidual enterprise, the path will be 
blazed to lead many other Indians 
out of personal poverty and tribal 
socialism in the future. 


Enough would satisfy us if the 
neighbors didn’t have more. 


When you realize that the future 
comes only one day at a time, you 
appreciate how well the world was 
planned. 


Conscience is a still small voice 
that makes you feel still smaller. 


A gentleman is a person who had 
the same operation you had but says 
nothing. 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 

is like your telephone service. 

It gives you maximum service at minimum cost — 

and you can’t get along without it. 

You call on the Philadelphia area’s broadest background 
of correspondent experience and helpfulness 

when you Call 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
The previous high was $12.6-billion 
in 1955. At the close of 1959, out- 
standing debt on 1-to-4-family homes 
reached a total of $131.1-billion, an 
increase of more than 11% from the 
final 1958 figure. 

The home mortgage debt held by 
commercial banks increased by 9.1%; 
mutual savings banks by 7.9%; in- 
surance companies by 5.6% ; and sav- 
ings and loan associations by 15.9%. 


Sen. Bush Criticizes 


Rains Housing Bill 


THE Rains housing bill, which 
passed the House by a vote of 214 
to 163, was attacked by Sen. Pres- 
cott Bush of Connecticut as a “billion 
dollar back door raid on the Trea- 
sury” and a measure which goes by 
the fraudulent title of “Emergency 
Home Ownership Act.” 

“The provisions of the Rains bill, 
under present market conditions and 
those likely to prevail for the fore- 
seeable future, would cost the Fed- 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 15, 1960 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


$ 73,536,338.37 
51,337,246.31 
12,032,965.16 
45,195.00 

141,608,814.85 
1,089,350.50 
3,614,083.15 
1.00 

22,649.50 
395,318.31 
35,554.90 
$284,298,017.05 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 

COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDEND DECLARED 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
BILLS PAYABLE 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 


U. 8. Government and other securities carried at $28,433,448.12 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest a Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $20 Million 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT Pe INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
1,542,452.37 $ 20,892,452.37 
233,750.00 
3,519,243.44 
2,347,515.26 
395,318.31 
2,133,040.43 
3,000,000.00 


$197,655,286.65 
48,695,974.82 
_5,425,435.77  251,775.697.24 


$284, 298,017.05 


eral taxpayers $1-billion to meet a 
non-existing emergency,” he said, 
“It would add another $1-billicn ip 
mortgages to the Federal Nationa] 
Mortgage Association’s stockpile 
which now totals almost $6-billion, 

“Have you ever stopped to think 
that the Federal Government, 
through FNMA, now holds two- 
thirds as much in mortgages as it 
does in surplus farm products which 
now total almost $9-billion? The 
FNMA portfolio of $5.774-billion is 
now at the highest point in its his- 
tory. 

Sen. Bush also attacked the prac- 
tice in recent years of passing an- 
nually an omnibus housing act under 
which all sorts of unrelated legisla- 
tion is grouped haphazardly into 
one law. 

“Federal housing legislation is one 
of the most complex fields of law,” 
said the Senator. “It is impossible 
for the average member of Congress 
to master the details of an omnibus 
bill in the short space of time be- 
tween the time the committee’s re- 
port and hearings become available 
and the time when he must cast his 
vote. 

“As a result, he must vote blindly 
for the most part, relying on the 
committee’s majority and minority 
reports and what he hears in a de- 
bate which often becomes extremely 
confusing. It is a poor way to leg- 
islate.”’ 


Construction Declines in 
June and First Half Year 


TOTAL new construction put in 
place in June 1960 totaled $4,878,- 
000,000, compared with $5,160,000,- 
000 in June 1959, or a decline of 
5.5%, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Total construction for the first six 
months of 1960 totaled $24,467,000,- 
000, compared with $25,257,000,000 
for the first six months of 1959. 
This represents a decline of 3.1%. 


Correction 


Under the heading “New Books 
on Housing” on page 92 of July 
BANKING we briefly reviewed How 
to Judge a House. A slight error 
crept into the address of the pub- 
lisher. It should read: All About 
Houses, Inc., 25 Ritie Street, Pier- 
mont, N. Y. 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


Even though inventories are in plain sight, they are often overlooked as 
prime collateral for secured loans. 

So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans. It also makes it possible for you to provide 
your customers with needed working capital on a secured basis. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS -+IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


THE LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Before You Automate 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 
costs should not be neglected. Also 
of significance is the time spent 
looking for and correcting errors. 
This will be substantially reduced 
under an automated system. 


Analysis of the 
Proof Department 


Another area where data is de- 
sirable is the proof department. To 
the extent that it is available, it will 
facilitate streamlining that opera- 
tion. When automated equipment is 
used, the number of accounts han- 
dled by each bookkeeper is_ in- 
creased. Because there are more 
accounts, a finer sort is needed. 
Knowledge of the proof operation 
will aid in determining where this 
finer sort can best be handled. 
‘Once the equipment is installed, 
the need for study of the system is 
not removed. To obtain maximum 
benefits from automated equipment 
requires continued analysis. The po- 
tential saving is far greater than 
the cost of maintaining such data. 

Whether a bank envisions the 
move to electronics or not, it should 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


ATTENTION: 


begin collecting data concerning its 
present operation now. First, to do 
this will facilitate present planning 
and make possible the best utiliza- 
tion of labor and equipment. Second, 
if in the future it is decided to in- 
stall automated equipment, the 
move can be made expeditiously. 


NUMERICS 

The second major problem upon 
installation of automated equipment 
is setting up a system of numerics. 
Essentially, numerics is a system 
where individual accounts are iden- 
tified by number rather than by 
name. These code numbers used to 
identify accounts are the heart of 
the bookkeeping system under auto- 
mation. Adopting a numeric sys- 
tem will require both knowledge of 
numerics and preparation for its in- 
stallation. Of the two, knowledge 
is the most readily attainable. The 
degree of preparation needed and 
the specific problems encountered 
will vary between banks. As a gen- 
eral rule, the smaller the bank the 
easier will be the installation. 

The first step when installing a 


ROTECTOGRAM 


BANKERS = 


system of numerics is to study the 
composition of accounts. This is 
necessary to determine the number 
spacing between accounts, or the 
“gap interval” as it is called. An 
interval must be established both 
for groups of accounts and for ac- 
counts within the group. The in- 
terval should be large enough to 
support the future needs of the bank 
as far as new accounts are con- 
cerned. Whenever a new account 
is opened it is assigned a number 
which places it in its proper se- 
quence. 

The next step is to go through the 
ledger and retire all inactive ac- 
counts to inactive status. At the 
same time the ledger is checked to 
assure that all accounts are in al- 
phabetical order. The individual ac- 
counts .can then be assigned num- 
bers. 


CUSTOMER AND PERSONNEL 
EDUCATION 
Closely related to the problem of 
numerics is the problem of educat- 
ing customers and bank personnel. 
The success of the system depends 
on their cooperation in obtaining ac- 
count numbers on checks and on de- 
posit slips. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 


FIDELITY 
SPECIALISTS 


CONTINUED INFLATIONARY PRESSURES PLUS INCREASED CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY MAKE IT IMPERATIVE TO REVIEW YOUR PROTECTION 


PROGRAM = 


AMERICAN SURETY’S MODERN “BANK PRESERVER" 


PLAN GIVES YOU MILLION $$ EXCESS PROTECTION = AT LOW 
COST — GET FULL DETAILS PLUS FREE SURVEY OF YOUR SET-UP 
CONTACT OUR NEAREST AGENT OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISIONe 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Ye 55 Ne Yeo 


‘Review your bank's total insurance program through a survey by one of our protection specialists.” 
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TO SERVE YOU BETTER 


Money is a busy traveler. It is made to go places and do things. 


Expand businesses. Build homes. Better your living. And a bank is 


people who keep money going places and doing things for you. What- 


ever your financial needs, you'll find Detroit Bank & Trust people 


are good people to do business with. Prove it to yourself . . . soon. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1960 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $140,268,356.97 
United States Government Obligations... 221,399,896.22 
State and Municipal Securities 129,240,621.57 
Other Securities 2,141,779.64 
Loans and Discounts. ..$303,979,190.37 

Real Estate Loans 146,059,509.31 450,038,699.68 


9,981,892.03 

181,664.45 
3,692,152.72 
1,135,289.14 


Bank Properties and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.. 
Accrued Interest 

Other Assets 


$958,080,352.42 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others...$430,904,723.96 
U. S. Government 25,755,617.70 
22,714,673.25 


$479,375,014.91 
386,386,952.24 


$865,761,967.15 
181,664.45 
5,745,937.03 
5,369,251.35 


Savings and Time Deposits 


Total Deposits 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
Unearned Interest 
Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities... 
Capital Stock ($10 Par) $18,378,500.00 
45,000,000.00 
13,206,472.65 
4,436,559.79 81,021,532.44 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $84,535,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,776,831.14. 


MEN WHO KNOW THEIR BUSINESS BANK AT 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


58 CONVENIENT OFFICES MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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QWONEY ON. THE MOVE.) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 154) 
Personnel education can be ac- 
complished in a number of ways. 
One of the more common is to hold 
regularly scheduled meetings to ex- 
plain the operation of the system 
and the part the employees will play 
in it, and to keep them informed of 

progress during the installation. 
Customer education is usually 
more difficult and requires a longer 
period of time to accomplish. A 
series of letters with a simplified ex- 
planation of how the system works 
and the advantages it offers for the 
individual customer is often used. 


The letters are followed by a free 
book of personalized checks bear- 
ing the customer’s own name, ad- 
dress, and account number. In this 
way the bank hopes to promote the 
use of imprinted checks and to ac- 
custom people to using their account 
numbers. 

The importance of adequately 
solving the problem of customer and 
personnel education cannot be over- 
emphasized. Many of the advantages 
of the system will be lost if their 
cooperation is not attained. Several 
banks using numeric systems have 
reported that as high as 90% of the 


tke FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST <> 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Statement as of June 30, 1960 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Bonds 

State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Buildings and Equipment 

Other Real Estate 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 


Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($25.00 Par Value) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits - 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc 


Liability Under Acceptances.............. 


DEPOSITS: 
*Commercial, Bank and Savings 
U. S. Government 


$ 70,099,169.30 
65,056,414.88 
11,171,494.39 
2,333,367.18 
183,584,778.61 
4,601,582.77 
1.00 

242,731.41 
1,484,185.42 
555,649.12 


——$339,129,374.08 


$ 12,500,000.00 

12,500,000.00 

7,541,489.65 
32,541,489.65 
5,493,136.69 
242,731.41 


283,554,138.06 
17,292,752.05 
5,126.22 
$339,129,374.08 


items coming in bear account num. 
bers. 


ALTERATION OF PRESEN? 
PROCEDURE AND 
CONTINUAL ADJUSTMENT 

Another problem facing manage- 
ment is to accomplish alterations in 
the present bookkeeping operation. 
This is simplified if the survey of 
the bookkeeping department de- 
scribed earlier is complete in all re- 
spects. The changeover to the new 
system should necessarily follow a 
planned program. This will insure 
a minimum of confusion and mis- 
takes. 

Allied to the problem of making 
the initial alterations in procedure ig 
that of making continued adjust- 
ments as the installation progresses. 
In many cases the results contem- 
plated will be altered. These altera- 
tions will require that new adijust- 
ments be made. Some of the areas 


where variation may occur are in 
the sorting operation, the time re- 
quired for training operators of the 
new machines, the time required for 
turnover to absorb extra employees, 
and whether or not other conversion 
difficulties appear. 


TIMING 

The final problem facing the bank 
executive is that of timing the in- 
stallation of automated equipment. 
It should be timed to correspond to 
periods of slack work loads. This 
will permit ample opportunity to 
make any necessary adjustments. 
The conversion process should also 
be undertaken in a gradual manner. 
Accounts should be put under the 
new system in a series of steps 
rather than all at once. 


THERE ARE NO 


“Includes $6,209,995.80 of trust money on deposit in the Banking Department, which under the provisions 
of the Banking Law of the State of Ohio, Section 1107.12 is a preferred claim against the assets of the Bank. 


DIRECTORS 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 

President, The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 

Sec. and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 
RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM L. McGRATH 

Ch. of Board, The Williamson Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, Cincinnati Development & Mfg. Co. 
EDWARD W. NIPPERT 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
DANIEL J. O'CONOR, JR. 

President, The Formica Corp. 

Sub. of American Cyanamid Ce. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Board, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
WILLIAM 8S. ROWE 

Vice President 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Investments Co. 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

President, The Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co. 


PAT ANSWERS 

We have dealt here with the prob- 
lems which will have to be faced by 
a bank upon installation of auto- 
mated equipment. There has been 
no attempt to provide universal 
solutions to these problems but only 
to create an awareness of their pres- 
ence. In truth, there are probably 
no pat answers for all banks. 

The problems presented will con- 
front any bank contemplating 4 
move to automated equipment. Their 
magnitude and method of solution 
will vary from bank to bank. The 
important thing is to recognize that 
they exist and to provide for their 
solution. 


FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 

Director, 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co 
H. TRACY BALCOM. JR. 

President, The Geo. Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 

Chairman of the Board 

The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
SANFORD M. BROOKS 

Exec. Vice Pres., The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
CHARLES H. BURCHENAL 

President, The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
POWEL CROSLEY, JR. 

President, The Cincinnati Baseball Club Co. 
JOHN J. EMERY 

Ch. of Bd., Emery Industries, Inc 
JAMES McB. GARVEY 

President. The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
FRANK N. GETMAN 

President. Wm. S. Merrell Co. 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 

Partner, Harrison & Co. 
G. CARLTON HILL 

President 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 

Taft, Stettinius and Hollister 
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Morgan Guaranty 


Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks . ..... . 870,492,763 
U. S. Government obligations . . . . . . 739,581,213 
State, municipal and public securities . . 144,206,361 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . . . 53,916,491 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 2... 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies 8,020,495 


$4,133,657,410 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for expenses and taxes... ww 40,904,847 


Liability ‘on acceptatices . . . 56,590,767 
Dividend payable July 15, 1960 7,540,000 
Capital—7,540,000 shares—$25 par . $188,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . . 106,613,273 


Potalcapital funds. 531,613,273 


$4,133,657,410 


Assels carried al $377,794,679 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, lo secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member of the Federul Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DOWNTOWN OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES 
140 Broadway Fifth Avenue at 44th Street London 
23 Wall Street Madison Avenue at 60th Street Paris 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Exzeculive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
Slate Street Investment Cor poration 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman, Executive Commitlee 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


H. P. DAVISON 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Commillee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. GILBERT 


Chairman of the Board 
The Gillelle Company 


W. ALTON JONES 


Chairman, Executive Committee 
Cilies Service Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


THOMAS 8S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. McCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter § Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Board 
American Cyanamid Company 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


CARROL M. SHANKS 
President, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


CLYDE E. WEED 
Chairman of the Board 
The Anaconda Company 


HENRY 8S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas Syslem, Inc. 
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New York’s Omnibus Banking Act 
Challenged in Courts 


DOD DOD DDO DODO DD ODO DOOD OOD OOD DO” 


ITHIN the week after the New 
\\) York State Omnibus Banking 
Act (Chapter 237, Laws of 
1960) became effective on July 1, 
its constitutionality was challenged 
in the State Supreme Court by the 
Franklin National Bank of Mineola, 
When the doors of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks’ offices opened on 
the effective date of the act, repre- 
sentatives of several of the large 
New York ‘commercial and savings 
banks were waiting with applications 
in hand that would permit the estab- 
lishment of 24 new branches in 
Nassau and Westchester counties. 
The three largest New York City 
commercial banks—Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, First National City Bank, 
and Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company — and five Brooklyn and 
Queens savings banks filed branch 


applications on July 1. The First 
National City application was filed 
with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Applications for new branch 
privileges were also filed with the 
Superintendent soon afterward by 
New York City suburban and up- 
state area banks. 


Franklin National Charges 
Rockefeller Disqualified to Sign 


The Franklin National suit against 
G. Russell Clark, State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, charged that Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller was disqualified 
to sign the new banking law because 
of his “direct or indirect interest in 
various banking institutions.” 

A statement issued on behalf of 
Governor Rockefeller declared: 

“As Governor Rockefeller has said, 
there is no conflict between the per- 
formance of his office duties and any 


Cash and Due from 


U.S. Government 
Securities 


State, Municipal and Other 


Loans and Discounts . 
Accrued Income Receivable. . 
Banking Houses... 


Other Assets...... 


LESTER E, SHIPPEE, Chairman 
RayMonp C, Batt, President 


MEMBE 


Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1960 
ESOURCES 


$ 93,192,450 


Deposits 
Unearned Income 


private interests he may have. The 
alleged violations of section 74 of 
the public offices law are completely 
without foundation.” 

At the time of its passage, the new 
New York State banking law was 
considered by some banking authori- 
ties as setting a pattern for other 
states, including Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Texas. 


What Omnibus Act Provides 


The act provides for holding com- 
panies within the state, but said 
that whenever a holding company 
has subsidiaries in two or more 
banking districts, it must have the 
approval of the Banking Board. It 
permits New York City commercial 
banks to have branches in Nassau 
and Westchester counties; likewise, 
Nassau and Westchester County com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 160) 


LIABILITIES 


$361,786,214 
4,476,655 


Accrued Federal and 


71,745,539 


52,531,581 
192,765,354 
1,456,841 
5,224,279 


State Taxes on Income... . 
Dividend Payable in July 1960... 
Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 


1,568,965 
504,584 
14,796,875 


$12,614,587 


(Par Value $12.50) 


Undivided Profits. . . 
Total Capital Funds 


1,715,055 


$418,631,099 


15,000,000 
__7,534,013 


35,148,600 


$418,631 ,099 


Pomeroy Day, Executive Vice President 
JOHN B. ByRrNE, Chairman of the Executive Committee 


The Connecticut Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


30 Offices—ready to serve you—in 21 Connecticut communities 


R FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM ° 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANKING 


Motor BANK 


Facing a drive-in banking problem? 
DIEBOLD has probably already solved it! 


Shown above are a few of the many thousands of 
drive-in banking installations by Diebold. Here’s 
why they can be important to you: each installa- 
tion represents the solution to a particular drive-in 
banking problem...one that perhaps is very much 
like yours. 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada, Ltd., Toronto; Ahearn Safe Co., Montreal 


DIEBOLD 


August 1960 


Doesn't it make sense, then, to talk with your 
Diebold man about your drive-in banking... it 
could well be that the answer to your problem 
already rests in the Diebold file of successful 
drive-up and walk-up banking case histories. 
Wouldn't it be worth while to find out? 


DIB- 1169 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated, Dept. B-24 Canton 2, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me detailed information on Diebold Drive-Up 
banking and have your representative call to discuss our drive-up and/or 
walk-up banking needs. 

NAME 

BANK 

ADDRESS 


STATE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 158) 


mercial banks may open branches 
in New York City. It changes the 
population and area bases on which 
savings banks may have branches 
and permits one branch in cities 
with a population of from 30,000 to 
100,000; two branches in cities with 
100,000 to 200,000 population; three 
branches in cities with 200,000 to 
1,000,000 population; and four 
branches in cities with 1,000,000 or 
more. 

A savings bank in a city with a 
population of 100,000 to 1,000,000 
may open one of its authorized 
branches within its county, but it 
must be within five miles of the city 


limit. New York City savings banks 
may open one of their authorized 
branches in either Westchester or 
Nassau County. Savings banks in 
these counties may, in turn, open two 
additional branches within their 
county or in New York City. 

In the case of savings and loan 
associations, permission is granted 
to open one branch office within 50 
miles of its principal office. A sav- 
ings and loan in a city or village of 
30,000 to 200,000 may open one addi- 
tional office within the city or village. 
Savings and loans in cities of 200,- 
000 to 1,000,000 may have two ad- 
ditional branches in the city, and 
savings and loans in cities of 1,000,- 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Condensed 


Statement of Condition 


at close of busin 


23s June 30, 7960 


DIRECTORS 


Roy A. BRITT 
President 

Ww. H. ANDREWS 
MILO W. BEKINS 

W. J. BOYLE 

WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
ERNEST E. DUQUE‘ 
DAvis FACTOR 
HERBERT D. IVEY 

L. O. IVEY 

G. HAROLD JANEWAY 
ROBERT GIBSON JOHNSON 
EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
DONALD H. MCKEE 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
JOHN B. RAUEN 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
HENRY SALVATORI 
W. A. SIMPSON 
EMERSON SPEAR 

RON STEVER 
KENNETH B. WILSON 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . 

United States Government Securities : 

State, County and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities . ; 

Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock . 

Stock in Commercial Fiteproof Building 
Co.— Head Office Buifing . é 

Bank Premises . 

Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 

Other Real Estate Owned . 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances . 

Earned Interest Receivable 

Other Resources . 


TOTAL . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 13,325,000 
Surplus. -. 20,675,000 
Undivided Profits 8,345,338 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances : 
Other Liabilities . ‘ 
Deposits . . 


TOTAL . 


J CITIZENS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: 457 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 


$121,237,084 
137,065,200 
34,891,937 
500,001 
282,019,453 
1,020,000 


348,500 
5,430,070 


1,746,577 
2,350,146 
462,208 


$589,621,283 


$ 42,345,338 


534,106,307 


. _$589,621,283 283 


Conveniently located offices in Los Angeles and Orange Counties 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


000 or more may have three addi- 
tional branches within the city. 
The measure also provides for 
merger or purchase of assets of 
banking institutions between New 
York City and Westchester or Nas- 
sau counties or vice versa. Some 
New York City banks are reported 
to be studying the possibilities of ex. 
tending their services to suburban 
areas under this provision of the law. 


Bill of Complaint 


Franklin National Bank operates 
37 branches in Suffolk and Nassau 
counties. Included in its bill of com- 
plaint are these charges: 

@ The banking law was not passed 
in the form required by the State 
Constitution and was not properly 
certified by the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor’s office. 

@ The bill discriminates unlaw- 
fully against Franklin National by 
granting privileges to New York City 
banks in branch banking, in mergers, 
and purchase of assets, while de- 
priving Franklin National of the 
same privilege. 

@ The bill violated the United 
States Constitution by impairing the 
contract between Franklin National 
and the United States Government 
and by permitting the establishment 
of bank holding companies, a busi- 
ness subject only to Federal regula- 
tion. 

Attorney General Louis J. Lef- 
kowitz will defend the constitution- 
ality of the act and Raphael P. 
Koenig, former New York City mag- 
istrate and counsel to the drafters 
of the act, will serve as his special 
assistant. 

In New York State the Supreme 
Court is the lowest court, so appeals 
to higher courts, including the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
seem quite likely and it may take at 
least a year for the judicial wheels 
to move to a final decision in this 
case. 

The Franklin National has also 
entered suit in the State Supreme 
Court against the several New York 
City banks (including The First Na- 
tional City Bank) which have ap- 
plied for permission to open branches 
in Nassau and Westchester counties. 
In addition to seeking a court ruling 
on the validity of the new banking 
law, the Nassau bank is endeavoring 
to get an injunction to block each of 
the metropolitan New York banks 
from expanding into the suburban 
counties under the law. 
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Small Business Is Banking’s Business 


JOHN W. REMINGTON 


This article is based upon an ad- 
dress by MR. REMINGTON before the 
annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association in Phila- 
delphia. He is president of the 
American Bankers Association and 
of the Lincoln Rochester Trust Com- 
pany in Rochester, N. Y. 


HE Federal Reserve System, 
[atte a comprehensive study, 

reported in 1957 that banks 
were supplying the sound credit 
needs of small business. The Fed 
indicated that an average of 50,000 
additional business enterprises had 
been created in each of the postwar 
years, with as many as 99% of 
these newcomers qualifying as small 
business concerns. 

While it is true there were some 
14,000 small business failures in 
1959, it is also true there were more 
than 80,000 new business units es- 
tablished, raising the total of small 
concerns doing business today to 
well over 4,500,000. This is an in- 
crease of more than 1,000,000 since 
World War II. Furthermore, the 
latest Dun & Bradstreet report in- 
dicates the business failure rate in 
1959 decreased by more than 7% 
compared with the preceding year. 

So rather than being threatened 
with extinction, small businesses 
show every sign of growing—and 
prospering—faster than ever. 


50,000 New Businesses Yearly 


Now, what of the suggestion that 
small business firms cannot get an 
adequate supply of funds for their 
early nourishment? The very fact 
that there has been an addition of 
50,000 to our business population 
during the average postwar year is, 
in itself, evidence of the ability and 
willingness of our financial system 
to provide the necessary funds to 
permit the entry of new concerns 
into the fraternity of small business. 

And those small business firms 
which are born but do not survive? 
Is their failure caused by financial 
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“The Small Business Administration has made ap- 
proximately 18,000 loans . . . [this] is not equal to 
the total number of business loans our nation’s pri- 
vate banks make in the course of one business day.” 


malnutrition, and are commercial 
bankers largely to blame? 

Actually, no one can point to any 
one cause underlying the failure 
of small businesses. 


“A Story Commercial Banks 
Can Tell Proudly .. ." 


The restrictions and limitations 
that govern banks in supplying 
credit are an important part of the 
story we have to tell. It’s a story 
that commercial bankers can tell 
proudly. The most important group 
of short- and _ intermediate-term 
lenders to small business are the 
commercial banks. Actually, two 
out of every three of the nation’s 
banks are themselves small busi- 
nesses, and the bulk of their com- 
mercial business necessarily consists 
of financial services to the small 
firms in their trade areas. 

So far as the credit needs of small 
businesses are concerned, the facts 
are quite clear. Not long ago, a sur- 
vey of 15,500 young concerns (of 
which 95% employed fewer than 50 
workers) was completed by the De- 
partment of Commerce. It revealed 
that 80% of these small enterprises 
were able to fulfill their financial 
needs, and that practically all of the 
remaining 20% were seeking the 
wrong kind of money. They were 
seeking loan money to finance 
growth when their real need was 
for equity money. 

The point that we bankers should 
make in our dealings with small 
business firms is that if a company 
wants to grow, sooner or later some 
type of equity or long-term debt 
financing becomes inevitable. We 
should make it clear that if a small 
business owner needs long-term 
funds for working capital, expan- 
sion, or modernization, then the solu- 
tion to his problem cannot be pro- 
vided by the short-term or interme- 
diate-term credit arrangements 
which circumscribe a commercial 
bank’s direct lending functions. 


Two years ago, recognizing that 
the tremendous growth in our na- 
tion’s. economy has resulted in an 
unprecedented need by small busi- 
ness for long-term and equity fi- 
nancing, Congress passed the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 
This authorized the establishment 
of a new type of institution—the 
small business investment company 
—devoted to the financial needs of 
small businesses. 

Under the act, a small business 
investment company now can fi- 
nance a small*business by the pur- 
chase of a company’s convertible de- 
bentures, by long-term loans, or by 
some combination of these two meth- 
ods. 


Vast Educational Job to Be Done 


There is a vast job of education 
still to be done to acquaint small 
businessmen with the fundamentals 
of this new method of providing 
equity and long-term funds. We 
bankers can help immeasurably by 
spreading the word in our communi- 
ties, either in printed form or by 
word-of-mouth, about the type of 
financing that the small business in- 
vestment company can provide. Let’s 
tell our small business customers 
that the financing available through 
the SBIC program must be for a 
minimum of five years, and that 
loans may be for as long as 20 years. 
Let’s tell them, too, about converti- 
ble debenture financing — how de- 
bentures purchased by the small 
businessman from an SBIC are to 
be convertible into stock of his com- 
pany at a price per share determined 
by him and the SBIC when the de- 
bentures are issued. Further, we 
might inform him that these deben- 
tures must state a minimum matur- 
ity of five years but must also con- 
tain a clause which permits him to 
prepay them on any interest date, 
provided he gives 90 days’ notice of 
his intention. 

We might also spread the word 
that we commercial bankers regard 
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the small business investment com- 
pany as a valuable adjunct to normal 
banking operations. Indeed, 38 of 
the 84 SBICs licensed thus far have 
a substantial banking connection in 
their management and ownership, 
and 12 of these are wholly owned by 
banks or bank holding companies. 


Under SBIC Banks Can Provide 
Complete Financial Services 


The main advantage is_ that 
through an SBIC operation a bank 
for the first time in our history is 
enabled to enter the equity financing 
field and thus can provide its small 


business customer with a complete 
package of financial services. For 
example, a small company which has 
grown with the help of short-term 
bank funds often reaches a point 
where it must increase its equity to 
expand its line of credit with its 
bank. Formerly, the small company 
would have to look elsewhere for 
such equity financing—and often 
without success. Now, however, the 
SBIC program makes it possible for 
a participating bank to supply the 
necessary equity financing, and in 
turn the bank can then expand its 
own line of credit to the company. 


Manipulation of 
deposit records can be prevented... 
and this new booklet tells how 


HERE ARE 
FACTS 


YOU SHOULD 


Really large thefts can only oecur because 


they go undetected for a long time. They 
can only remain undiscovered when 


records are altered. 


This recently revised free booklet gives 
a factual analysis and describes surpris- 


ingly simple preventive measures. 


Find out how to discourage false entries in 
the new edition of “4 Ways To Be Sure 
It Can’t Happen Here.” Write Cummins 


for your copy now! 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS eo SINCE 1887 


Commins 


CUMMINS-CHICAGO CORPORATION 


4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Other advantages for banks in the 
SBIC program are inherent in its 
flexibility. An SBIC can be eperated 
independently or in cooperation with 
other banks. In size it can be small 
or large, depending on the needs of 
the community. From a business de- 
velopment and public relations view- 
point, the SBIC not only brings in 
new customers, it also helps stimu- 
late the growth of the community— 
and the banks in the community 
along with it. 


Development Credit Corporations 
in 25 States; Others Considering 

Another source of equity capital, 
which has shown promising growth 
in recent years, is the Development 
Credit Corporation. These privately 
financed organizations now exist at 
the state level in 25 states and are 
under consideration in seven addi- 
tional states. In many instances, 
they have demonstrated that they 
can be an effective means of furnish- 
ing small businesses with the long- 
term credit which banks are not 
permitted to provide. 

While there is good reason to be- 
lieve that bank-owned SBICs and 
development credit corporations 
have a real potential, at the same 
time none of us will lose sight of the 
prime purpose and function of the 
commercial bank: making short- 
term and intermediate-term loans to 
businesses, large and small alike. 

If a loan is truly self-liquidating, 
or needed for seasonal peak condi- 
tions, then the small businessman is 
fully justified in expecting his bank 
to honor his creditworthiness by ad- 
vancing appropriate funds. Indeed, 
as Carl M. Flora, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Small Business Credit Com- 
mission and vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwau- 
kee, pointed out recently, commer- 
cial banks are meeting their respon- 
sibilities by making small business 
loans at a record rate. 

Critics of our financial system who 
profess to see need for more Gov- 
ernment aid for small business tend 
to overlook the fact that since its 
inception in 1953, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has made ap- 
proximately 18,000 loans. This rep- 
resents a small fraction of 1% of 
the $4,500,000 small business con- 
cerns in the United States, and is 
not equal to the total number of 
business loans our nation’s private 
banks make in the course of one 
business day. 
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Dial LL3_the new faster way 


to reach your man at the Irving 


... THANKS TO A NEW TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
—FIRST IN THE NATION— 
USING PUSH-BUTTON “SWITCHBOARDS’” 
ON OUR EXCLUSIVE LL3 EXCHANGE 


A totally new kind of telephone service is 
now in use—for the first time anywhere— 
at One Wall Street, home of the Irving 
Trust Company. 


Key to the new system are push-button 
than adding 


machines—which replace the familiar 
This conventional switchboard at the Irving's One Wa 

plug-and-cord boards. Street headquarters—long a familiar fixture of most 

company ofhices—was replaced early in June of this year 


The Irving is also among the first in by a new push-button system of communication. 


New York to have direct inward dialing. 
This speeds your call by letting you dial 
office extensions dérectly from the outside, 
bypassing the operator. 


Your man at the Irving has his own 
number. You may dial him directly .. . 
now, more than ever, he is at your con- 
venience. Even though your man at the Irving ln 
has a personal LL3 number, it’s possible to 
reach him through our switchboard on LL3- Today, calls are handled through desk-top push-button 


h units. The Irving plans within a year to include all its 
1212—our new company number. branches in the new system. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $140,000 ,000 Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 
Georce A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board WitiiaM E. Petersen, President 
National Division—H. Mitcer Lawper, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(7) DELBRIDGE 


DELBRIDGE 


HELP THE U.S. 
WIN THE 1960 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


...and get this 


souvenir postcard from ne: Italy 


The U.S. Olympic Team needs funds to help 
send a complete, fully-trained group to the 1960 
Olympic Games. Just a one dollar contribution 
from you can help them do it. And to acknowl- 
edge your contribution, you'll receive a special 
souvenir postcard, postmarked from Rome, 
Italy, and autographed by leading members of 
the U.S. team. 

[MAIL THIS COUPON 


OLYMPIC National House | 
57 Park Ave., New York 16, New Y 


Here is my $1.00-donation. “sang a me the special | 
Olympic souvenir postcard. | 


Zone....State 


LARGER DONATIONS GRATEFULLY ACCEPTED 
Donations can be deducted on income tax returns 


This Space Donated by BANKING 


Pennies Pace Prosperity 


I’ the demand for pennies is a 
measure, business has been good 
in the U. S. It certainly has been 
good for the Denver and Philadelphia 
mints, which manufacture all the 
1-cent pieces nowadays. In 1959 the 
net outflow of 1-cent pieces into the 
pockets of the people was almost 
$22,000,000 worth, as compared with 
$8,500,000 worth in 1958 and $11,- 
600,000 in 1957. The mints can 
hardly keep up with the demand. As 
we write, their stock of pennies is 
exactly zero. 

Most of the demand for cents is 
in the East, but most of the new 
pennies are struck in Denver and 
shipped from there by truck. Truck 
rates favor east-bound traffic, since 
most merchandise carried across the 
country moves westward. A truck- 
load of coppers weighs 15 tons and 
consists of 870 $50-bags, or a total 
of $43,500 worth. It took 2,190,000,- 
000 1-cent pieces to meet the de- 
mand last year. 

Apart from pennies, subsidiary 
and minor coins of the U. S. tend to 
move in strange ways. Thus, Nash- 
ville always has a net inflow of 
nickels, whereas Memphis steadily 
loses nickels. During the 70 months 
ended in April, in only four months 
was there a net outflow of 5-cent 
coins from Nashville and in only 
eight months a net inflow into Mem- 
phis. New York City continuously 
acquires surpluses of 50-cent coins 
month after month, year after year. 
Boston and Philadelphia have an in- 
satiable appetite for half-dollars. 
But pennies display no such peculiar 
habits. 


Cities of Heavy Demand 


Since January 1, 1960, about a 
fourth of the heavy demand for 
1-cent coins has come from Chicago 
and Detroit. In 1958 those two cities 
absorbed $833,000 and $185,000 
worth, respectively; in 1959, $2,- 
565,000 and $1,218,000 worth. New 
York needed $754,000 worth in 1958; 
$2,000,000 in 1959. 

Coins from the mints reach the 
banks and the public through the 
Federal Reserve banks and their 
branches. Shipping costs are borne 
by the Mint Bureau. Naturally, the 
bigger cities are the chief distribu- 
tion points for our fractional money. 
In 1958, 51%, and in 1959, 47% of 


THE CURRENT LINCOLN PENNY — 
On January 2, 1959, the new design of 
the Lincoln penny was placed in pro- 
duction at both the Philadelphia and 
Denver mints, As the change is a per- 
manent one which by law must remain 
in effect for the next 25 years, it will he 
continued in 1960 and thereafter. The 
familiar Victor D. Brenner portrait of 
President Lincoln on the obverse is un- 
changed. The reverse design, pictured 
here, was selected from several prepared 
by Philadelphia Mint artists and is the 
work of Frank Gasparro. His initials— 
FG—appear to the right of the Lincoln 
Memorial, near the base 


the pennies added to the money 
in circulation passed through five 
cities: Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, and Philadelphia. 


Seasonal Pattern 


Pennies move in seasonal pattern, 
normally but not always. January 
usually sees a return of pennies from 
circulation, and, more often than not, 
so does February. But in 1960 there 
was no return flow at all, either in 
January or February, but a con- 
tinued outflow. Probably as a re- 
flection of the recession, the return 
flow of pennies was marked in early 
1958. It was so heavy that year 
that, for the fiscal year 1958, $480,- 
419 1-cent coins returned from cir- 
culation. 

Although the penny’s_ buying 
power has shrunk in our lifetime, 
the demand for the coin is sustained 
by sales taxes, the use of vending 
machines, and the pricing of goods 
in odd amounts, like 98 cents. A 
growing population and expanding 
money supply mean more pennies 
are needed. 

The average life of a 1-cent coin 
is estimated at 30 years. Thus, the 
coin itself tends to wear out less 
fast than its purchasing power. 
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ASSETS 


CASH AND SECURITIES 
Cash and Due from. Banks . 
United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 

TOTAL 

LOANS 
Commercial Loans 
Real Estate Loans Rats 
Automobile Installment Loans . 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL 
OTHER ASSETS 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned ; 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 
Other Assets 


TOTAL 


TOTAL ASSETS .. . 


DEPOSITS 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 
TOTAL 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
Dividends Payable 
Income Collected in Advance 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 


Bills Payable for Federal Funds 
TOTAL 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock . 


Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 
® 


Cbfornias Dllest Mlational Bank 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


August 1960 


On June 30, 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


¢ 


1960, 


other public deposits, 


June 30, 1960 


286,886,181.13 
366,142,910.08 
87,078,880.55 
4,887,863.80 


744,995 835.56 


449,267,009.95 
378,171,311.09 
109,013,459.87 

85,167,070.72 


$1,021,618,851.63 


17,448,379.58 


$1,004,170,472.05 


7,483,294.71 
3,184,000.00 
21,200,627.99 
86,984.85 


29,986,150.63 
1,533,658.56 


63,474,716.74 
$1,812,641,024.35 


LIABILITIES 


749,750,665.76 
641,631,348.64 

66,241,854.42 
125,386,295.79 


$1,583,010,164.61 


1,591,987.50 
16,445,013.44 
30,237,977.85 
11,507,673.65 
42,737,500.00 


102,520,152.44 


53,066,250.00 
53,066,250.00 
20,978,207.30 


. $ 127,110,707.30 
$1,812,641,024.35 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


June 30, 1959 


246,689,277.25 
423,130,235.33 
85,034,163.84 
5,315,080.39 


760,168,756.81 


413,330,613.84 
357,250,753.50 
93,992,400.04 


80,716,076.10 


945,289,843.48 


14,956,178.16 
930,333,665.32 


7,647,316.38 
3,118,000.00 
20,201,156.41 
3,429.33 


25,823,588.78 


3,013,738.16 


59,807,229.06 


$1,750,309,651.19 


750,330,566.52 
653,206,588.16 

39,321,200.90 
120,765,873.16 


$1,563,624,228.74 


1,558,987.50 
15,185,344.75 
25,823,588.78 
8,749,424.24 
14,437,500.00 


65,754,845.27 


51,966,250.00 
51,966,250.00 
16,998,077.18 


$1,750,309,651.19 


securities carried at $322,506,586.50 were 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
as required by law. On June 30, 1959, 
securities so pledged amounted to $277,573,679.61. 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


| MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


More than 90 offices in California 


DIRECTORS 
FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
President, The Greyhound Corporation 
STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
Executive Vice President, 
Bechtel Corporation 
OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer, Attorneys 
STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Ltd. 
WM. HERBERT CARR, 

Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 
W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 
ADRIEN J. FALK, 

Retired President 
SEW Fine Foods, Inc. 

R. G. FOLLIS, 

Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 

WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co. 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 
REED O. HUNT, 
President, 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
PAUL B. KELLY, 
First Vice President 
CARL O. LINDEMAN, 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
OSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Dry Dock Company 
LAURENCE H. ODELL, 
President, Foster & Kleiser Division, 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corporation 
DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
REILLY, 
airman of the Board, 
Western Department Stores 
MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 
PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 
RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 
EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 
Senior Vice President 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FRED B. BAIN 
Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
Leslie Salt Co. 
FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 

John A. Hooper Company 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 

Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd. 

S. F. B. MORSE, 

Chairman of the Board, 

Del Monte Properties — 

CHARLES PAGE 
Vice President, 

Johnson & Higgins of California 
J. F. SHUMAN, 
Attorney 
SYDNEY G. WALTON, 

Vice President, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Co. 

HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
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Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink 
Carroll F. Burton, 

Vice Presidents, 
Correspondent Banking 
Division, First National 
Bank in St. Louis, 

St. Louis, Missouri 


“Accurate, Complete..: 


“‘When we want accurate, complete information 
quickly about a bank anywhere, we reach for one 
of our Polk’s Bank Directories.’ 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 


130 Fourth Avenue North * Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON « NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND « RICHMOND e CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY « DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE e« HONOLULU «¢ QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER e AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Some PR Ideas 
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SUMMER PROMOTION. Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago is distributing “1960 
Summer in Chicago,” a 24- page 
booklet on the city’s attractions for 
vacationists. It’s being used as a 
goodwill builder to supplement the 
bank’s 12-window display series on 
the same theme. Copies are obtain- 
able at the bank’s savings depart- 
ment vacation center and at several 
hotels and tourist agencies. 


FREE. Clarendon Trust Company, 
Arlington, Va., offers free safe de- 
posit boxes for one year to new cus- 
tomers opening minimum accounts 
of $200. 


FLAG SALUTE. In honor of the 
50-star flag, The Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York, had a “Salute to 
Hawaii” display showing the evolu- 
tion of the American flag from 1775 
to 1960. 


NAVAL DRAMA. A collection of 
Navy combat art paintings by the 
late Commander Griffith Bailey Coale 
was shown by the Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, New York. The oils and char- 
coal sketches depict episodes of naval 
warfare in World War II. 


FELLOWSHIP. Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Peoria, Ill, has 
awarded its fourth annual teacher 
fellowship to Lloyd A. Yentes who's 
spending eight summer weeks as a 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


As of June 30, i960 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . 
United States Government 

(Less Reserve) . 
State and Securities 

(Less Reserve). . 
Other Securities (Less 
Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) . 
Customers’ Liability Under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Bank Premises 
Other Real Estate . 
Interest Earned — not 


Securities carried at $134,736,251.03 in the above 


Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 


and for other purposes as required by law. 


Liabilities 

Deposits: 
Demand - $337,050,153.43 
Time 161,017,264.99 
U. S. Government 35,887,552.79 
Other Public . 47,989,128.53 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. 

Dividends Declared 

Interest Collected Not Earned . 

Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 
Acceptances Sold With Our 
Endorsement. . . 

Capital Funds: 

Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 


$15,415,800.00 
24,584,200.00 
10,782,228.46 


$134,115,359.76 
116,997,637.00 


25,093,388.79 
3,500,082.92 
347,131,659.82 


21,298,669.70 
9,070,745.14 
566,763.60 
1,878,957.30 
1,062,525.39 


$660,715,789.42 


$581,944,099.74 
2,725,842.45 
616,632.00 
3,291,649.51 


21,355,337.26 


50,782,228.46 
$660,715,789.42 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NPT ON 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


full-time employee of the bank and 
doing supplementary reading on eco- 
nomics under supervision of Bradley 
University. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4.00 California Street, San Francisco 20 
Offices in California, Oregon and Washington 


OPENING. Special features in 
the local newspaper accompanied the 
weekend open house at the expanded 
and remodeled Winona (Minn.) Na- 
tional & Savings Bank. Theme was 
“There’s a new look on Fourth 
Street.” New services include a 
junior savings department. 


“This new  per- 
sonnel manager— 
just what is his 

background?” 

WELCOME. First National Bank 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., published 
a folder of photos, text, and draw- 
ings to introduce an addition to its 
building. ‘Welcome to a New World 
of Banking” is the title. 
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First 
in 
@ industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


Established in 1902 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 


“Jim, this report from 
First National Bank 
will help you decide 
about Arizona!” 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohte 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


100,000 bankers read 
37,000 copies of 
BANKING 


every month 
wr DO YOU NEED >. | 
MODERN COVERS 
Machine or Hand Posting 


Businessmen who have seen 

“Arizona’s Challenge of the ’60’s,” 
agree it gives them important pro- 
jections on Arizona’s future popu- 
lation, employment, bank deposits, 
income and other vital facts. This 
booklet is yours for the asking. 
Contact us and see how Arizona’s 
oldest bank can serve you. 


Business Development Dept. 
First National Bank 


New York Law 


Broadens Investment 


Powers of State and 


Municipal Employee 


Pension Funds 


he 6) great potential significance 
| is the passage this year of 
legislation which broadens the in- 
| vestment powers of state and mu- 
nicipal government employee pen- 
| sion funds in New York State,” said 
William S. Brennen, First Deputy 
New York Superintendent of Banks, 
| before a Mortgage Finance Sym- 
posium of the New York State Home 
Builders Association. 


Important to Home Builders 


“What is of particular interest 
from the home builders’ standpoint,” 
he said, “is the fact that they are 
now authorized to invest in bonds 
or notes secured by mortgages. 

“These bonds or notes may be 


Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 
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Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 


issued by any state chartered bank, 
trust company, savings bank, or sav- 
ings and loan association with a net 
worth of at least $10,000,000, sub- 
ject to certain limitations.” 


Advantageous to Others 


Mr. Brennen said “the new law 
should prove advantageous to the 
pension funds, to the banking and 
savings institutions, to the construc- 
tion industry, and to the borrowing 
public of this state. The funds would 
benefit by higher yields on their in- 
vestments, and the financial institu- 
tions will be able to attract public 
pension money to make further 
mortgage investments, with a result- 
ing increased availability of funds. 
Of course, this law is only permis- 
sive in nature in that the trustees 
of public funds may invest in such 
bonds and notes.” 


One Remaining Need 


Mr. Brennen commented that 
“there still remains the necessity 
for the institutions themselves to 
make these investments attractive 
to the pension trustees since such 
investments will and should be made 
solely on the basis of safety and 
yield and not simply on whether it 


would benefit any particular group.” 
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CHEMICAL BANK 
NEW YORK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


At the close of business June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 935,613,620.76 
U.S. Government Obligations ._. 410,449,954.26 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 302,994,449.18 
Other Bonds and Investments ._. 19,177,718.80 
Banking Premises and Equipment . 30,330,389.27 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 119,341,979.75 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable .. . 15,988,913.13 
Other Assets . 6,111,747.91 
$4,132,609,783.25 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($12. par) $101,719,080.00 

Surplus. . . . 248,280,920.00 

Undivided Profits . 54,950,931.90 $ 404,950,931.90 

Reserve for Contingencies . 4,012,722.12 

Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . 25,631,628.18 

Dividend Payable July 1, 1960 . 5,085,954.00 

Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . 121,253,568.38 

$4,132,609,783.25 


Securities carried at $256,116,975.90 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


105 Convenient Offices in Greater New York 
Over 50,000 Correspondent Banks and Branches Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. 
LONDON OFFICE: 25-31 Moorgate, London, E. C. 2 
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Executive Committee 


HENRY UPHAM HARRIS Partner, 
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United States Rubber Company 


CASON J. CALLAWAY Farmer 


ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
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ROBERT J. McKIM 
Chairman of the Board, 
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MAURICE T. MOORE Partner, 
Cravath, Swaine & Moore 
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Chairman of the Finance Committee 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
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Courtaulds North America, Inc. 


ROBERT G. GOELET Real Estate 
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Vice Chairman 


JAMES B. BLACK 
Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


PERCY L. DOUGLAS 
Executive Vice President, 
Otis Elevator Company 
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Vice Chairman 
ISAAC B. GRAINGER 
Consultant to the Bank 


ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 


ROY F. COPPEDGE, JR. President, 
National Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation 


KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 


HENRY L. HILLMAN President, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Western Electric Company, Inc. 
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Vice President, Director, and Member 
of the Executive Committee 
E. 1. duPont de Nemours & Company 


WILLIAM S. RENCHARD President 


HOWARD W. McCALL, JR. 
First Vice President 


Advisory Commillee 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 
DUNHAM B. SHERER New York 
C. WALTER NICHOLS Chairman, 
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Research Corporation 
ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JOSEPH A. BOWER Retired 
THOMAS R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
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This is the third progress report 
we have filed this year on MICR. 
Unfortunately, they appear in print 
two months after they are written 
and therefore are not up to the min- 
ute. In the report which appeared 
in February, we quoted December's 
figures, and in June we used the 
figures for April. This report is 
written on June 12 and will appear 
in the August publications. 


In any event, progress is being 
made and these figures may be of 
interest. As of May 10, we were 
encoding, or were in the process 
of preparing to encode, for 1,546 
banks with 2,579 branches, for a 
total of 4,125 banking offices. As 
of June 10, the figures were 1,950 
banks with 3,221 branches, for a 
total of 5,171 banking offices. This 
represents a gain of 1,046 banking 
offices, which, if we may say so, is 
progress enough for us to crowd 
into one month. 


We are encoding better than we 
were last year, and our output is 
improving right along. Inks still 
are somewhat undependable and 
we will have to make some changes 
in the paper stock used for deposit 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


MICR PROGRESS REPORT 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON. PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


slips. For this item we use quite a 
good grade of paper—not lighter 
than 20#—but perhaps in our efforts 
to get a finish that would insure 
good printing we may have weak- 
ened the tensile strength to some 
extent. This is being studied now. 
Strangely enough, paper strength 
has not been an issue until recently, 
but apparently the documents take 
uite a beating as they move 
through the high-speed machines 
and as a consequence we will have 
to use a paper that will stand up 
under this handling. 
The next big problem we face in 
the MICR program will deal with 
more effective communications 
The common machine language 
does a good job of communicating 
to the reading machine, but we do 
not seem to do too good a job of 
communicating to each other. We 
are frank to say that we have been 
unable to project a clear image of 
printing processes either in semi- 
nats or across the conference table. 
We do better through demonstra- 
tions, so if you have anyone in your 
bank who would like to learn the 
printer's language, have him come in 
and “live” with us for a week or so. 


Pathways... 


Did you ever stop to think,! 
when you give an amortization 
schedule to a borrower, that 
you draw for him the picture 
of his pathway to debt-free 
home ownership? 


There, in front of him, he sees 
how his debt declines month 
after month, and a little more 
each month. 


A_ borrower, who sends _ his 


monthly check only as a sad 
necessity, is not a happy bor- 
rower. Nor will he sacrifice as 
much to maintain his pay- 
ments as will the borrower who 
understands the picture of his 
monthly progress. ‘The amor- 
tization schedule which sup- 
plies this picture costs only $1, 
or less, and at the same time 
eliminates all calculations on 
your part. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHiNG COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KENmMokreE 6-1827 


Computers of more than a thousand schedules everv business dav 


Business Growth 


(CONTINUED FRON PAGE 5:3) 


space provided.” There follows a ligt 
of various alternatives, to wit: 


These Are Your 
Other Choices 

a. All depreciable assets grouped 
into broad-class categories with gen. 
erally shorter minimum lives pre. 
scribed by statute. 

b. Further acceleration during 
early part of life of asset, such as 
triple declining balance. 

c. Some form of depreciation ad- 
justment to reflect increased price 
levels. 

d. Further extension of additional 
first-year depreciation allowance. 

e. Freedom to follow own judg- 
ment as to lives and methods (con- 
sistently applied). 

f. Issue a new revised bulletin 
“F,” for continued use as a guide 
only. 

g. Legislation authorizing a de- 
tailed classification of assets along 
the lines of bulletin “F,” to be pre- 
scribed for general use subject to a 
statutory percentage leeway as to 
useful lives or depreciation rates. 

h. A selective program of accel- 
erated depreciation for particular 
industries or lines of business which 
may demonstrate a need for encour- 
agement in the national interest. (For 
example, special shortened service 
lives for railroad equipment and 
rolling stock, textile machinery, or 
depreciable assets used in producing 
for export.) 

i. Other (explain briefly). 

Other questions probe deeper into 
the taxpayers’ preferences, prac- 
tices, and opinions. 

Present ‘depreciation allowances 
are based on the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and the small business 
tax revision act of 1958. The tax- 
payer has a choice of a variety of 

methods in calculating allowances 
for new property acquired after 1953. 
The ones chiefly used are the straight- 
line method, the declining - balance 
method, and the sum-of-the-years- 
digits method. Moreover, for the 
benefit of small businesses, the 1958 
act allows additional first-year de- 
preciation of 20% of the cost of new 
property, up to $10,000, a provision 
which is more generously granted by 
the United Kingdom and other coun- 
tries. The unit-of-production method 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 172) 
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“We've definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J. M. Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 
offer low-cost after-hours service” 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 
“The window’s success,” 
f he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at owr bank 
when they noted our 3 to 6 
P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 
selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


Mosler Vault Door 
at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosler? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 


Mosler Drive-in Window 
Plans Manual.” 


at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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“with: industries, 
with Mitsubishi Bank. 


booming industries. 


The Mitsubishi Bank enjoys close relations with Japan’s major 
industrial organizations and offers you quick, 


The easing of exchange controls in Japan will introduce new 
economic growth as foreign capital is introduced to Japan’s 


sure and safe 


banking facilities. 156 branches in Japan and a worldwide net- 
work of affiliate banking services. 


THE 


MITSUBISHI BANK, LTp. 


CABLE ADDRESS: BANKMITSUBISHI 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
NEW YORK AGENCY : 
LONDON BRANCH: 


BRANCHES: 156 throughout Jcopen 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors, 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
143" Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable July 25 
to shareholders of 
record June 30, 
1960. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Do Your Directors 
Read 
BANKING? 


Good things happen 
when you give 


Red Cross gives 
all year long! 


| 
Spencer Weart 
BANKING STUDIES | 


Branch Locations 
225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170 


is widely used here by mining com- 
panies. 

The straight-line method has long 
been used in the U. S. A percentage 
of the cost is written off year after 
year until the whole cost is liqui- 
dated. 

The declining-balance method, us- 
ing a rate not in excess of twice the 
straight-line method, applies a uni- 
form percentage to the unrecovered 
basis of the property. Since the 
basis of a particular property is 
constantly reduced by prior depre- 
ciation, the percentage is applied to 
a constantly declining balance. The 
allowances under this method, theré- 
fore, are considerably larger in the 
early years of the life of a property 

The sum-of-the-years-digits method 
yields about the same depreciation 
pattern as the double-rate declining- 
balance method. It involves appli- 
cation of varying rates of deprecia- 
tion, lower each year, to a constant 
balance in the property account re- 
duced by estimated salvage. The 
rate for any year consists of a frac- 
tion, the numerator of which is the 
number of the year taken in reverse 
order from the end of the period of 
life (that is, 10, 9, 8, 7, etc., in the case 
of a property with a 10-year life) 


| and the denominator of which is the 


sum of the numbers representing the 
years of life. Thus, in the case of 
such a property, the first year’s de- 
preciation rate would be 10/55, 10 
being the year’s number in reverse 
order and 55 being the sum of 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1. In the sec- 
ond year the rate would decline to 


| 9/55 of the cost and by the 10th 


year would be 1/55. 


Mr. Scribner Said: 


In sending out the Treasury ques- 
tionnaire, Under Secretary Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., stated: 


The purpose of the survey is 
solely to provide a broad statistical 
basis for an up-to-date understanding 
of depreciation practices within in- 
dustry groups and for general 
classes of depreciable properties. 
The data requested are not designed, 
or intended, for use in the review 
of particular taxpayers’ depreciation 
allowances or tax liabilities. Al- 
though statistical summaries will be 
made available to the Congress and 
others, information with respect to 
individual companies’ received 
through the survey will be held in 
confidence. 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


173 Branches, Offices and Affiliates Throughout the World 
87 in Greater New York 86 in 29 Countries Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1960 


ASSETS 
AND DuE From BANKS. . .. . $1,884,586,936 


Unirep States GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 1,207 ,787,805 


STATE AND MunlicIpAL SECURITIES. . . 431,387,986 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY 126,461,529 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock . . ; 18,744,000 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CoRPORATION 7,000,000 


Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQuipMENT 77,955,455 


ITEMs IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 29,447,400 


$8, 162,639,502 


LIABILITIES 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES . 34,663,817 


ForeIGN Funps BorrowebD 410,900 


RESERVES: 
UNEARNED INcomME ... . 40,225,066 
Taxes AND AccRUED Exrenses. . 65,073,767 
SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 
(12,240,000 Shares-—-$20 Par) 
UnpIvIDED Prorits . . 119,544,333 744,344,333 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 


United States Government Obligations and other assets carried at $591,835,443 
are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $32,722,648 
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Senior Vice-President 
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Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 
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Chairman of the Board, 
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GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 
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Chairman, General Foods Corporation 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
20 Exchange Place 
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Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee 
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President, New York Telephone 
Company 
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Vice-Chairman 
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SENIOR MANAGEMENT 
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Chairman 


RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 

GEORGE S. MOORE 
President 

ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Vice-Chairman 
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Your Wits v. the Computer’s 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


how they arrived at their decisions, 
closed the session. Progress charts 
were discussed, compared, and 
strategies evaluated. Each ‘bank’ 
had taken a different approach to 
the problem, and all participants 
were enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities the experiment promised.” 

Commenting on the game, Mellon’s 
president, John A. Mayer, said: 

“It broadens the scope of manage- 


ment decisions, beyond those many 
officers face in their daily work and 
gives them a greater appreciation of 
the myriad and interrelated problems 
of bank management.” 


From Military to Business 


The bank recalled that simulation 
as a means of providing experience 
stemmed from the military, which 
for years has played war games to 


Built for you... 
the 
finest 
correspondent 
service 
anywhere. 


(mmerce Trust Gmpany’ 


KANSAS CITY’S OLDEST AND LARGEST BANK 
Established 1865 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


YOU KNOW HOw IT Is! 


A lot of our troubles would vanish, 
And our budget would be in accord, 
If the Joneses would only quit buying 


The things which we can't afford! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


help in the training of officers, 
“However,” adds Mellon, “the har- 
nessing of a computer makes it pos- 
sible to simulate several years of 
actual operating conditions in a sin- 
gle day of real decision-making based 
on real problems. Now simulation is 
applied to business situations, too.” 


How It Started 


The McKinsey consultants in 
November 1958 had evolved a “‘gen- 
eral management game” that op- 
erated manually. Then the firm’s 
San Francisco office joined with 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, Bank 
of America, Bank of California, and 
First Western Bank & Trust Com- 
pany in doing the research on a bank- 
ing game. IBM was called in to pro- 
gram the game for a computer. 

The firm’s W. H. Dennick, one of 
the game’s originators, says: “It’s a 
lot of fun. Especially for banks, it 
is an important training device, but 
it’s really exciting in that it points 
to predictive simulation for actual 
banks.” 


“The only reason we have this account 
is because my husband will eat any- 
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JoHN R. SARGENT, partner in the nationally-known 
management consultant firm of Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget, points the way toward solution of one of 


“How much is enough for advertising?” 


“Good sales management generally knows the crucial 
sales problems faced by each one of its products. 
Through good advertising advice plus experience, trial 


and error, and some judicious advertising testing, sales 
management also can come to have a good under- 
standing of what advertising can and cannot do. 


top management’s knottiest problems. 


“At the same time, sales management should be sure 
to take a careful look at what each of the other sales 
producing factors are supposed to be doing. 


“If all these elements of the sales plan are carefully eval- 
uated, and the key assumptions are checked regularly, 
you’re off to a strong start in making sure that your 
advertising appropriations are neither so high as to be 
wasteful, nor so low as to penalize your marketing 
effort.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n.y. « telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
CuicaGo, CLEVELAND, CoLumBuUs, DALLAS, DeNveR, DETROIT, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, HousTON, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MonTREAL, Que., NEWARK, NEw YorK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
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New Books 


COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON 
PROFITS. By Philip A. Fisher. Harp- 
er, New York. 164 pp. $3.95. Re- 
vised edition of a popular book that 
tells what to do and what not to do 
for maximum investment profits. 


How I MApE $2,000,000 IN THE 
STocK MARKET. By Nicolas Darvas. 
American Research Council, Larch- 
mont, New York. 178 pp. $4.95. The 
publisher calls this ‘one of the most 
extraordinary success stories in the 
history of Wall Street.’”’ Mr. Darvas, 
a dancer, accumulated his profit in 
a year and a half. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND LEGAL RE- 
SERVE REQUIREMENTS. By Frank E. 
Norton and Neil H. Jacoby. 139 pp. 
The authors, on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 
made this study at the suggestion of 
officers of Pacific Coast banks. They 
believe the present reserve system 
needs revision. 


ESSENTIALLY EQUIVALENT TO A 
DIVIDEND. By Paul D. Seghers, Wil- 
liam J. Reinhart, and Selwyn Nima- 
roff. Ronald Press, New York. 322 
pp. $10. This book ‘covers the tax 
problem of when a corporate dis- 
tribution might be considered essen- 
tially a dividend and taxable as such. 
The authors also discuss tax plan- 
ning—do’s and don’ts for the tax- 
payer. 


PRACTICAL CONTROL OF OFFICE 
Costs. By H. B. Maynard, William 
M. Aiken and J. F. Lewis. Manage- 
ment Publishing Corp., Greenwich, 
Conn. 160 pp. $12.75. A composite 
description of the authors’ many ex- 
periences in office cost control, and 
a suggested program for savings of 
20% to 30%. 


ENERGY AND MAN: A SYMPOSIUM. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New 
York. 113 pp. $3.75. Addresses at 
a 1959 symposium sponsored by Co- 
lumbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business and the American Pe- 
troleum Institute as part of the lat- 
ter’s centennial. Contributors are 
Allan Nevins, Robert G. Dunlop, Ed- 
ward Teller, Edward S. Mason, and 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. 
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GOLD AND THE DOLLAR CRISIS. By 
Robert Triffin. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. 195 pp. $4.75. 
Professor Triffin, discussing the fu- 
ture of convertibility, puts into book 
form views first offered at the con- 
ference of the International Eco- 
nomic Association last September. 
He outlines reforms he regards as 
indispensable to the revival of pre- 
1913 monetary mechanisms and their 
adjustment to modern needs. He also 
indicates the roles which the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Co- 
operation, and the European Eco- 
nomic Community could play in re- 
constructing a sound international 
payments system. 


How TO TAKE A CHANCE. By Dar- 
rell Huff and Irving Geis. W. W. 
Norton, New York. 173 pp. $2.95. 
A light look at the laws of chance 
and their relation to politics, weather, 
and poker, among other things. 


TAX SAVING COMPENSATION PLANS. 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 32 pp. $1. The Revenue Ser- 
vice ruling 60-31 discussing different 
types of deferred compensation con- 
tracts and plans is reviewed and ap- 
plied in this booklet. 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE SIZE OF NATIONS. International 
Economic Association. St. Martin’s 
Press, New York. 447 pp. $10. Pro- 
ceedings of a conference held by the 
association in Lisbon in 1957, edited 
by Austin Robinson. 


1960 PLANT LOCATION. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp., New 
York. 318 pp. $15. The current edi- 
tion of a primary source book for 
the use of industrial site seekers. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
THOUGHT. By Henry W. Spiegel. 
Chilton Company, Philadelphia. 202 
pp. $5. Selections from the writings 
of Americans from Puritan times to 
the establishment of the American 
Economic Association in 1885. 


THE POWERFUL CONSUMER. By 
George Katona. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. 276 pp. $6.50. Psychological 
studies of the American economy. 


-PREME COURT. 


_ cluded. 


A New Banking Series 


MONETARY DECISIONS OF THE Sv- 
By Gerald T. Dunn. 
Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 112 pp. $4.50, 
This book by the counsel to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis is a 
distinguished Volume One in the 
Rutgers Banking Series which will 
consist of studies that have grown 
out of research at The Stonier Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 

Mr. Dunn, a graduate of George- 
town University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity Law School, notes that “the 
emergence of Federal monetary au- 
thority provides a vivid illustration 
of the process of constitutional de- 
velopment,” and traces the steps 
that have increased the monetary 
authority of the Government to the 
point where it has become virtually 
absolute. More than two dozen cases 
are considered: first, the decisions 
that resulted from conflict between 
state and Federal authority, then 
those arising from the competition 
between public and individual con- 
trol over money. 

Mr. Dunn’s range is wide: the 
background and origin of the money 
power; the nation-state relation- 
ship; public control and individual 
freedom; and the nature and impli- 
cations of the money power. A syn- 
opsis of the cases discussed is in- 
Although the book is pri- 
marily for the genefal reader, the 
author hopes that “economists and 
attorneys will find it of interest since 
the subject matter, curiously 
enough, seems to have escaped any 
extended development by economic 
historians or writers on constitu- 
tional law.” 

Other titles in the new Rutgers 
series are expected soon. 


How To OBTAIN AND USE BUSINESS 
INFORMATION. By Vira de Sherbinin. 
Know Publications, Inc., New York. 
67 pp. $15. A handbook for the busi- 
ness librarian and commercial re- 
searcher. 


FEDERAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES DURING BUSINESS CYCLES 
1879-1958. By John M. Firestone. 
Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 176 pp. $4. An analysis 
of the behavior of the Government’s 
revenues and expenditures in five 
time periods, on a monthly basis. 
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The Armchair School of Banking 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: 


@ ONE ARMCHAIR 
@ ONE PAIR HOUSE SLIPPERS 
@ A COPY OF BANKING 


OPTIONAL: 
@ PIPE, DOG, ETC. 


TUITION: 


® $5 per year 


REGISTRAR: ANKIN 
BANKING 
4 
12 E. 36th ST. V 
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DANGER 


Counterfeiters at Work 


oo most people are not careful in examining 
the bills they handle, passers of counterfeit money 
are still taking an unnecessary toll from the public. 


Nothing Builds 
Your Bank Like 


How about your service to instal/- 
ment loan debtors stricken by 


accident, sickness or death? 


All such problems are eased—solved when 
your debtor has Federal Credit Life and 
Disability coverage. You are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. 

Federal Plans are simple: completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are fur- 
nished. Providing Federal low cost cover- 
age on your installment debtors can be 
one of your greatest assets. We have 
highly trained field representatives; your 
inquiry is invited. 


FEDERA 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


] Over ha/f a century of personal protection service 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
show that in fiscal year 1960 there were foisted on the 
public 387 previously unseen “issues” of counterfeit 
bills, as compared with 308 in the previous year. 

The loss to the public may seem small, but to those 
who are nicked it is costly and troublesome. Last fiscal 
year the Secret Service gathered a total face amount 
of $245,048 of counterfeit notes—mostly 5s, 10s, and 
20s. In fiscal 1959 it was $260,329. 

In addition, the Secret Service nabbed larger amounts 
of bad money that had not yet been put into circula- | 
tion: $190,106 in 1959-60 and $1,664,207 the year be- 
fore—they got $880,000 in 20s all in one place. 

Some of the alterations are extremely crude. One in- 
stance is a $1 silver certificate onto which the alterer 
had pasted corners from $5 bills. Yet even crude phonies 
get passed successfully. 

The Secret Service reports that there is an increase 
in counterfeiting activity. More individuals are enter- 
ing this type of crime; the Secret Service arrested 
some 40 persons within a recent 6-month period with 
altered notes in their possession. New developments 
in the graphic arts also help the counterfeiters. 


No Way to Forecast Future Activity 


Judging by the number of bogus notes coming into 
the hands of the Government, the amounts made and 
passed vary considerably from time to time. Nobody 
seems to have discovered just why. General economic 
conditions are not the explanation, although war seems 
to have a salutory effect. 

In fiscal 1919, for example, the Secret Service ac- 
counted for $23,000 of counterfeits; in 1926, $501,000; 
in 1931, $423,000; and in 1935, $1,418,000. But in 
wartime 1944, when many men were drafted and sup- 
plies were hard to get, the total fell to $32,000. In 
1948 more than $3,000,000 was seized, some $2,000,000 
of which was found in France. In 1953 total seizures 
amounted to only $288,000. 

Inflation, of course, has an effect on counterfeiting. 
It hardly ‘“‘pays” to counterfeit a $1 bill now; and the 
counterfeiting of coins has dropped away as the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar dropped. 

U. S. Savings Bonds seem to have been immune from 
counterfeiting in recent years; about a decade ago 
the Government found some negatives during a raid 
in Buffalo, N. Y. And no pestage stamp counterfeiting 
has been discovered in recent years. But there has 
been a number of cases of counterfeit Government 
checks, not to mention forgery of checks. 

U. S. gold coins have been counterfeited, apparently 
abroad. They reportedly contain the same amount of 
gold as genuine ones, but the counterfeiters profit 
from the premium value gold hoarders and coin col- 
lectors here and abroad place on such pieces. 
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STATEMENT 
CONDITION 


ASSETS 


CASH AND SECURITIES: 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government 
Securities, direct and 
guaranteed 


Federal Agency Securities 


State, County and 
Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 
TOTAL . 


LOANS: 
Loans and Discounts . 


Real Estate Loans 
(Guaranteed or insured 
by the United States 
Government or its 
Agencies) . 


TOTAL . 


OTHER ASSETS: 
Income Earned, but not 
. 


Bank Premises and 
Equipment 


Other Real Estate Owned 


Customers’ Liability under 
Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances . 


Other Assets 
TOTAL ASSETS . 


105,793,937.36 
293,103,256.45* 
5,302,981.76* 


82,509,634.95* 
144,565.84 


486,854,376.36 


443,402,088.54 


152,120,513.79 


595,522,602.33 


5,877,976.39 
25,993,366.17 
78,296.54 


2,071,642.98 
2,371,797.42 


36,393,079.50 
$1,118,770,058.19 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS 


OTHER LIABILITIES: 


Accrued Interest, Taxes 
and Other Expenses 


Income Collected, 
but not Earned . 


Letters of Credit and 
Acceptances . 


Other Liabilities 
TOTAL . 


RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE 


FUTURE LOAN LOSSES . 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL . 


$1,025,260,864.60 


4,444,154.35 
9,249,903.63 


2,096,018.94 
392,640.39 


16,182,717.31 


4,468,351.45 


27,786,775.00 
32,213,225.00 
12,858,124.83 


72,858, 124.83 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,118,770,058.19 


%*$252,293,000.00 principal amount deposited as security for public and 
trust deposits and for faithful performance of court and private trusts. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’s staff. 
Mention in this column does not con- 
stitute approval by the American 
Bankers Association. 


J UST one press of the starter key 
dials a telephone number automatic- 
ally through the use of Dialaphone, 


a new companion to the telephone 
that has an electro-mechanical mem- 
ory which saves time in looking up 
numbers, eliminates dialing errors, 
and makes telephoning easier, more 
efficient. Dialaphone can accommo- 
date as many as 850 names and tele- 
phone numbers, including direct-dis- 
tance-dialing codes and numbers. 
May be obtained in a wide range of 
standard telephone colors and is 
available through local telephone 


companies for business and home 
use. 


Customer drive-up station, a Teve- 
matic System, is a completely con- 
trolled two-way transaction between 
the customer in his car and the teller 
inside the bank. Operation is simple 
and completely automatic, although 
under the control of the bank teller 
at all times. A brochure containing 
dimensions and specifications may 
be had by contacting Tevematic Sys- 
tem, John A. Kelley Engineers, 404 
Warren Building, Michigan City, Ind. 
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Marcutess match book games of- 
fer many opportunities for attention- 
getting copy to merchandise various 
banking services. Identical in size 
and appearance to conventional 
match books, they may be imprinted 
similarly with advertising on the out- 
side and inside covers. In place of 
match sticks they have die-cut com- 
ponents of a series of games and in- 
triguing puzzles. Designed for appeal 
to both adults and children, the line 
includes such standards as tic-tac- 
toe, dominoes and checkers (some of 
which are in the giant 314” x 4” 
size) and several brain-teasing puz- 
zles. For information write to Lion 
Match Company, Inc., 11-49 44th 
Road, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


A WINDOW or lobby display made 
up of sports memorabilia from 
Olympic Games in which the U. S. 
participated is available to banks 
and commercial firms from the col- 
lection of Edwin H. Mosler, ZIr., 
president of the Mosler Safe Com- 
pany. The display is being offered 
on loan for a fee payable to the U. S. 
Olympic Committee. For further in- 
formation write to Mr. Mosler at 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 


New WALL-HUNG waste receptacle 
not only keeps floor space clear, but 


empties as easily as a waste basket. 
Made of heavy-gauge steel finished 
in snow white baked enamel with 
stainless steel trim. Height 36”, 
width 18”, depth 9”, capacity 121, 
gal. Write The F. H. Lawson Com- 
pany, 801 Evans Street, Cincinnati 
4, Ohio, for illustrated folder. 


BOOKLETS 


A NEW brochure prepared by the 
Vittert Building Cleaning Co., briefly 
discusses the methods used to clean 
and restore the original appearance 
of various types of banks, commer- 
cial and public buildings. The bro- 
chure shows work in process, cleaned 
and uncleaned portions of the same 
building, in unretouched photos. 
Various structural surfaces, includ- 
ing limestone, granite, brick and 
terra cotta, are illustrated, and the 
methods for cleaning each are given. 
Copies of this brochure may be ob- 
tained by writing to 408 Olive Street, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Speak up! You can talk to Congress 
... if you but will. This is a five- 
minute précis written by Thomas W. 
Miles and published by Colortone 
Press of Washington in the interest 
of broadening participation by busi- 
ness and professional men and wo- 
men in the legislative process of Gov- 
ernment at all levels. Quantity prices 
upon request from 2412 - 17th Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Work Organizers for the 60’s is a 32- 
page brochure presenting the 1960- 
61 line of horizontal rotary files and 
desks manufactured by Wassell Or- 
ganization, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
Write for a free copy. 


Bright Filing Ideas is the topic of a 
new 16-page booklet offered to secre- 
taries and office managers by the 
Avery Label Company, 1616 S. Cali- 
fornia Ave., Monrovia, Calif. 


A POCKET-Size 22-page glossary en- 
titled Do You Talk “Computerese?” 
defines some 82 terms which the in- 
strument producer’s own engineers 
have helped to create in building in- 
dustrial process computers. For a 
copy of this booklet write to Indus- 
trial Div.. Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON il 


Condensed 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of June 15, 1960 


FIRST CIVy 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


= 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks............ 


U. S. Government Bonds............ $182,498,103.79 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 9,871,654.98 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments 
Loans and Discounts 
Federal Funds Sold 


Bank Premises 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit. . 
TOTAL RESOURCES 


$ 21,642,500.00 
1.00 


LIABILITIES: 


August 1960 


Capital Stock 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Reserve Accounts 
Liability on Letters of Credit 
U. S. Government Securities Sold 
Under Repurchase Agreement 
DEPOSITS: 


Individual 


$445,616,446.63 
Banks 


148,222,416.44 
13,177,079.06 


3.837,736.95 


AAA 


$215,967,704.84 


197,857,495.72 


239,184,778.22 
20,000,000.00 


21,642,526.00 


1,652,178.03 
3,771,362.27 


$700,076,045.08 


$ 27,500,000.00 


27,500,000.00 
6,195,202.64 


$ 61,195,202.64 


4,093,538.04 
3,771,362.27 


24,000,000.00 


607,015,942.13 
$700,076,045.08 
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Construction Pickup in 
2nd Half Forecast by 
United Business Service 


OTAL construction, while off to a 

low start, should pick up in the 
second half and record outlays 
slightly about the $54-billion of 
1959, according to the United Busi- 
ness Service. In addition, record ex- 
penditures of some $20-billion for 
maintenance and repairs are likely 
as compared to the $19-billion spent 
in 1959, states United Business 
Service. 

Continuing its forecast, 
Business stated: 

“So far in 1960 construction has 
been hampered by tight credit, 
higher mortgage costs, and adverse 
weather conditions. Housing starts 
to date are about 20% under a year 
ago. However, the recent easing of 
money rates, lower down-payments 
on FHA mortgages, and the possi- 
bility of more housing aid from the 
Government should lift homebuild- 
ing activity in the second half. Full 
year starts are likely to fall only 
about 10% short of the 1,400,000 
total last year. 

“Greater outlays for other types 
of private construction will help to 
offset the lower level of new housing 
starts. Expenditures for churches, 
hospitals, industrial plants, office 
buildings, restaurants, schools, 
stores, and utilities will exceed last 
year’s volume, although the gain 
will be limited by a lag in roadbuild- 
ing. 

“Spending for roadbuilding has 
been lagging due, in part, to bad 
weather early in 1960 and insuf- 
ficient funds at both state and Fed- 
eral levels. Roadbuilding outlays to 
date are 11% under a year ago. How- 
ever, the Government has authorized 
a major step up in highway contract 
awards this summer, and larger out- 
lays are in prospect for sewers, 
water systems, and other types of 
public works.” 


United 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Some folks hope to leave a huge legacy, | 
They work toward that end every day; 
But it's not dying broke that's annoying | 
to me, 

It's having to live that way. 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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“Banks’ support 
of Savings Bonds 


is good citizenship— 


and good for banks,” 


says Arnulf Ueland, 
Chairman. 

Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“This is because of the important part of the Savings Bonds program in the man- 
agement of the Federal Government debt, and the stabilizing influence on the na- 
tion’s economy of nearly $43-billion in Series E and H Bonds owned by millions 
of American families. 


“Bond ownership teaches the value of thrift, strengthens the fibers of good citi- 
zenship, encourages the individual to take greater interest in the financial affairs 
of his Government, and links his aspirations for the future to our country’s stable 
growth. 


“To lead and educate our customers, employees, and neighbors in these important 
matters, and to encourage them to take part actively in the Savings Bonds pro- 
gram, both for their sake and that of America, is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity for all banks.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 
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The OUTLOOK 
and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


Even that champion of internationalism, the New 
York Times, swung around recently to say that our 
foreign aid and nontrade spending were a main difficulty 
and that European beneficiaries, now prosperous, should 
share the load. 

In view of the fact that we talk the same general 
economic language as the rest of the free world, there 
is a good chance that these problems, serious as they 
are, can be worked out. The same can’t be said for 
competition with the communist world. 

The greatest single issue of the day here and every- 
where is probably economic growth. While methods 
of measuring growth are open to question, the con- 
sensus among our most competent judges is that we 
are growing at an annual rate of around 214%. 

While Russia’s figures are considered wishful and 
often as meaningless as one of our abstract paintings, 
we are inclined to give her the benefit of the doubt 
and say her growth is around 7% to 8% annually. 

Another thing that makes the two figures incom- 
parable is that Russia uses far more of her productive 
capacity for military purposes than we do. During 
World War II and the Korean War, priority was an 
important word. Our productive capacity was under 
the rule of priorities so that goods needed for victory 
were channeled to that end. Today Russia adheres 
to a rigid system of priorities just as in war, but we 
do not. 

On the question of relative growth and the reliabil- 
ity of Russia’s statistics, experts have spoken often 
and to the point. 


Depends on Which Expert 


Selecting excerpts from two of these for illustration, 
first Allen Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency: 

“There are few subjects that arouse more heated 
controversy than the comparison of the economies of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. . 

“There are many reasons for the divergence of views 
among experts. A great deal depends upon the par- 
ticular sector of the Soviet economy that is under 
windy: . 

“Returning American experts after visiting the 
USSR reflect the contrasts I have mentioned. Those 
experts who have concentrated their study on Soviet 
achievements in the fields of steel production, heat 
resistant metals, electronics, aeronautics and space 
technology, atomic energy, machine tools, and the 
like, come back with the general findings that the 
USSR is highly competent. 

“On the other hand those who have studied what 
the Soviets are doing in agriculture, roadbuilding, 
housing, retail trade, and in the consumer goods field, 
including textiles, find them lagging far behind us. 
Some recently returning visitors to the Soviet Union 
remarked with surprise that they can send a lunik 
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to the moon, [they said—Ed.] but don’t bother to make 
the plumbing work... . 

“They assign a low priority to those endeavors 
which would lead to a fuller life for their people. ., . 

“Virtually all western measurements point to this 
conclusion—that Soviet industrial production has been 
growing at a rate at least twice as rapidly as that of 
the United States since 1950. ... 

“Soviet GNP has also been growing twice as rapidly 
as that of the United States over the past eight 
years. ... 

“We estimate that Soviet GNP will grow at the rate 
of 6% a year through 1965, and even assuming that 
the U. S. gross national product for the years 1956 
through 1965 can be increased to an annual growth 
rate of from 3.5% to 4%, our best postwar growth 
rate, then Soviet GNP will be slightly more than 50% 
of ours by 1965, and about 55% by 1970. I would 
emphasize, however, that we must increase our recent 
rate of growth, which has been less than 3% over 
the last six or seven years, to hold the Soviets to such 
limited relative gains. ... 

“For example, if our rate were to average the 2% 
which Khrushchev believes is the best we have in us, 
by 1970 the Soviets’ industrial production would be 
more than 80% of ours, if they maintain the rate 
of growth forecast... . 

“Actually, total industrial production of the Socialist 
camp—the USSR, the European satellites, and Red 
China—is only about 25% of total world output. By 
1965, it will be a few percentage points higher, but 
free world production will still account for over 70% 
of the total.... 

“The major thrust of Soviet economic development 
and its high technological skills and resources are di- 
rected toward specialized industrial, military, and na- 
tional power goals. A major thrust of our economy 
is directed into the production of the consumer-type 
goods and services which add little to the sinews of 
our national strength. Hence, neither the size of our 
respective gross national products nor of our respective 
industrial productions is a true yardstick of our relative 
national power positions.” 


A Good Place for Skepticism 


The following comments were taken from a state- 
ment by Willard Thorp, director, Merrill Center for 
Economics, Amherst College, before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on this same subject: 

“All attempts to make international statistical com- 
parisons should be viewed with great skepticism. 

“The Soviet slogan of catching up with and sur- 
passing the United States is nonsense. It is a statistical 
contest invented by the Soviet Union with no agreed 
set of rules and no system of scoring. 

“From our point of view, we really do not care 
whether or not the Soviet Union or any other country 
produces more electricity or butter or eggs than we 
do. Unfortunately, we do have to be concerned with 
some of the ways in which they may use the products 
of their industrial capacity. ... 

“It is not clear that the Soviet military effort is 
limited by the capacity of its economy. Everything 
points to its being given absolute priority, and other 
demands having to take a poor second place... .” 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standardized 
and still properly serve the needs of every 
Financial Institution. Rather, it must be 
carefully surveyed and balanced to meet 
individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, spe- 
cialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation of 
simple insurance packages constructed to 
fit the dimensions of the particular Finan- 
cial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 


LET US 
PACKAGE 
INSURANC 
PROGRAM 


<AMERICAN > 


Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the financ- 
ing of automobiles, mobile homes and small 
boats, and our program includes all of the 
protective coverages so necessary to sound 
lending practices— Errors and Omissions, 
Single Interest and Dealer Wholesale 
Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and sta- 
tistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


THE 


American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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** Faster 


for our Customers... 


Faster 
for our Tellers” 


reports 
Mr. Robert F. McCammon 


Senior Vice President, Operations, | 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank 


Now! Pre-packaged 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


Like so many men whose job it is to con- 


trol costs and increase profits, operations 
man McCammon favors new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques. Why? 


“At Girard, we are most enthusiastic about 
the new packaged Travelers Cheques. We 
now sell them at 237 tellers’ windows in 
Central Office and in our branches. 


“The pre-packaged cheques take only one- 
fourth as long to issue. They save time for 
our customers and reduce the amount of 
bank time required for each transaction.” 


For further details or supplies, write to 
Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President 
& Treasurer, American Express Company, 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 
Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 

All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING » OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING +» FOREIGN REMIT~ANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING ~ 


NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 
Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser's appli- 
cation form. 


nt 
AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 
Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily an 


profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 
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